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INTRODUCTION 


THE PRETENDED POPISH PLOT IN THE CO. OF LIMERICK 
1679-1682 


THe success which the infamous Titus Oates had met with in 
Kngland when he pretended to have discovered a Popish Plot in 
that country soon suggested to that informer, his patrons, and his 
imitators, the advisability of spreading a report of the existence of a 
similar plot in Ireland. Such a report, it was calculated, would 
appeal to the avaricious instincts of the adventurers in Ireland, and 
would be sure to gain ready credence among the frightened fanatics 
of England. For ‘there were,” according to Carte, ‘‘too many 
Protestants in Ireland who wanted another rebellion, that they might 
increase their estates by new forfeitures,’’' and, on the other hand, 
“The peace and quiet in Ireland was a great disappointment to 
Lord Shaftesbury and his party, whose designs could not be 
advantaged by anything so much as by an insurrection there, of 
which the experience of their predecessors in 1641, whose steps and 
measures they copied, was an undoubted evidence.’’* Besides, “: It 
was a terrible slur upon the credit of the Popish Plot in England 
that, after it had made such a horrible noise and frighted people 
out of their senses in a nation where there was scarce one Papist to 
a hundred Protestants, there should not for above a year together 
appear so much as one witness from Ireland (a country otherwise 
fruitful enough in producing them) to give information of any 
conspiracy of the like nature in that Kingdom, where there were 
fifteen Papists to one Protestant, as that charged upon the Papists of 
England, whose weakness would naturally make them apply for 


1 Carte: An History of the Life of James, Duke of Ormonde, London, 1736, 
vol. li, p. 482. 
* Tbidem, p. 494. 
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assistance from their more powerful brethren in Ireland. The 
Proclamation for encouraging persons to make discoveries of the Plot 
[in Ireland] was intended to remedy that defect.” 

James, Duke of Ormonde, was Lord Licutenant of Ireland when 
on 3rd October, 1678, he received the first news of the existence of a 
plot in Ireland through a letter written to him on the 28th September, 
by Sir Robert Southwell, Clerk of the Council in England, who was 
then engaged in the examination of Oates and Tonge in London.! 
Ormonde knew well that the report was utterly unfounded, yet, with 
his customary duplicity, he acted in public as if he believed it to be 
true. The penal laws were enforced with ever-increasing severity, 
and numerous proclamations were issued in the course of the next 
twelve months, ordering the arrest or banishment of Catholic prelates, 
religious, and noblemen, and imposing imquitous restrictions upon 
the Catholic people of Ireland. The chief abettors in Ireland of the 
schemes of Shaftesbury were Roger Boyle, first Earl of Orrery, who 
died, however, on the 16th of October, 1679, and Henry Jones, the 
Protestant Bishop of Meath, who had formerly been scoutmaster- 
general to Oliver Cromwell. In spite of their endeavours to create 
alarm in Ireland and England, a year passed without any witnesses 
appearing to support the story of the supposed plot. In the month of 
May, 1679, however, a criminal named Wilham Hetherington, having 
escaped from jail, made his way to London, where he presented 
himself to the Earl of Shaftesbury, and gave him the welcome 
information that he could procure the desired witnesses from Ireland. 
Shaftesbury adopted Hetherington as his chief agent, and sent him 
over to Ireland with a commission to collect evidence in proof of the 
existence of the plot. On the 28th November, 1679, letters were 
sent from the Council of England to the Council of Ireland, ordering 
the Test Act and all the English penal laws to be introduced 
forthwith into Ireland, and a proclamation to be published “ for 
encouraging all persons that could make any further discovery of the 


! Hist. Mss. Commission, Report on the Mss. of the Marquis of Ormonde, New 
Series, vol. iv, p. 454, London, 1906. 

* Lists of these proclamations will be found in the Appendix to the 23rd 
Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland, p, 40, Dublin, 
1891, and in Hist. Mss. Commission, Report on the Mss. of the Marquis of 
Ormonde, vol. ii, pp. 254-258, London, 1899. 
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horrid Popish Plot, to come in and declare the same by a certain day 
to be prefixed, otherwise not to expect his Majesty’s pardon.” The 
wishes of the English Council were immediately complied with. 
In pursuance of his commission, Hetherington visited the jails of 
Ireland, and succeeded in gathering together a band of criminals, 
men of the lowest character, several of whom were afterwards 
hanged for other crimes, and all of whom were ready, as one of them 
confessed, to save their lives by swearing anything their paymasters 
desired. When these witnesses had been drilled in the evidence that 
was required of them by Hetherington, whom Carte! calls the Earl ot 
Shaftesbury’s ‘‘chief agent, manager, and instructor of the Insh 
witnesses,” they were first examined in Dublin, and then sent across 
to London at the beginning of the year 1680 to be examined at the 
trials there. In 1681 several of them returned to Ireland to give 
evidence at the assizes held in various parts of the country during 
that and the following year. 

No complete history: of this pretended Plot in Ireland has yet 
been written, and it would be impossible to give here even a briet 
account of all the events of those years. We are concerned with 
the perjuries of the informers or discoverers only in so far as 
their malicious distortions of truth may occasionally serve to throw 
some hght on the lives of some of those persons whose names occur 
in the poems of David Ó Bruadair. In this volume two poems by 
him on events connected with the pretended plot are published. In 
the first of these,’ written in 1680 on the occasion of the arrest of 
Su John FitzGerald of Claonghlais, Bart., the poet’s friend and 
patron, and his conveyance to England for trial there on a charge of 
treason, the poet merely expresses his conviction that one glance at 
the chivalrous countenance of Sir John would immediately banish 
from the mind of King Charles II all doubts of his loyalty. The 
second poem: gives an account of the trial and acquittal of several 
Irish gentlemen of the counties of Limerick, Cork, and Kerry, on the 


1 Carte, op. cit., p. 498. 

2 The fullest accounts are those of Carte, op. cit., and the Rev. Patrick F. 
(afterwards Cardinal) Moran, Memoirs of the Most Rev. Oliver Plunket, Dublin, 
1861. 

3 Infra, p. 218. 

4 Infra, pages 264-288. 
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charge of complicity in the same plot before John Keating, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland, and Sir Richard 
Reynolds, on the 10th of April, 1682, at the Munster Assizes held at 
Limerick.! No other account of this trial has ever been published. 

The principal discoverers from Munster were Hubert Bourke and 
John MacNamara of Co. Waterford, and David Fitz Gerald, Maurice 
Fitz Gerald, and James Nash of Co. Limerick. The most prominent 
persons accused in Munster were Richard, Lord le Poer, created Viscount 
Decies and Earl of Tyrone by patent, dated 9th October, 1673, and 
Sir John Fitz Gerald, Bart., of Claonghlais, Co. Limerick. The 
names of the other Catholic gentlemen of Munster who were 
accused will be found in the depositions of the discoverers. The 
following extracts from Ormonde’s correspondence with Sir Robert 
Southwell enable us to follow the progress of events :— 

“1679, October 8th, Dublin. I find that the informations of some 
masters of ships, taken upon oath at Cork, having been transmitted 
into England by my Lord of Orrery, have there made a great noise of 
an invasion of this kingdom suddenly to be expected from France, 
and of a shipload of arms that were to be imported to arm the Irish 
Papists for the reception and assistance of a French army ; and the 
ship was named that was to bring and land these arms in some place 
betwixt Waterford and Dungarvan. It fell out that I was at my 
house at Carrick when these informations were sent me by my Lord 
of Orrery, within less than 20 miles of Waterford and Dungarvan ; 
and though I did not believe there could be any such preparations on 
the French coast, as to transport an army fit to invade a kingdom, but 
that we must have some other kind of intelligence of it, and that out 
of England ; and though it seemed very improbable to me that such 
a number of firearms (5000 or 6000) should be consigned to such a part 
of the kingdom, where our troops and companies, both of the army 
and militia, lie thickest, and where the country is well inhabited by 
the English ; and though I found my Lord of Orrery had taken the 
alarm warmly and had issued suitable orders, yet I immediately sent 
mine to the same effect, and all we can yet find is that the vessel 
mentioned to bring the arms is since come into the port of Waterford, 
but upon strict search found to be only laden with salt. 


1 Infra, pp. 264-288. 
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“We are informed that this good Lord is fallen dangerously ill, 
... yet I have reason to believe that before he fell into the state he 
is in, he sent over some notice of a conspiracy for the raising of a 
rebellion in this kingdom, and that about Limerick. 

“ The informer is a gentleman of the Fitz Geralds, a Protestant, 
to whom the design was imparted some years since, but, as he says, 
continued to this time. The sheriff of your county gave me notice of 
Fitz Gerald’s desire to inform me of all he knew, and thereupon I 
sent for him, and the sheriff by the permission of the Judges 
(for Fitz Gerald was then in gaol, and under trial for treasonable 
words) brought him to me to Clonmel. There he gave me in writing, 
under his hand, whatever he could then think of relating to the 
design, but told me that being much wearied by his journey, and his 
mind much disturbed by the malicious prosecution against him, he 
might afterwards recollect more, which he would be sure to come and 
inform me of as soon as he should be at liberty, which that it might 
be the sooner, I writ to the Judges that he might have a fair and 
speedy trial. He accordingly had it, was acquitted, and set at liberty. 

“Yet till about three weeks after his acquittal I heard nothing of 
him, so that I had caused a letter to be prepared to the sheriff to find 
him out and bring him to me; but that night the letter was to go, 
Mr. Fitz Gerald came to me to Kilkenny, as I remember, the 
27th September, four days before I came thence. I immediately 
spoke with him, and desired him to give me the further account he 
had promised, but being Saturday night he took till Monday morning 
to bring it to me, as he had done his former information, in writing. 

“ Accordingly he brought it, and told me that some affairs of his 
own required his going into the county of Longford, but that by the 
10th of this month he would come to Dublin and there give me yet 
further information, and here I expect him. But betwixt the time 
of his acquittal at Limerick and his coming to me to Kilkenny, he 
gave some notice of the discoveries he was going to make to my 
Lord Broghill, who sent it to his father and his father into England, 
where what use will be made of it before I have all that Fitz Gerald 
can say, I know not, but thus that matter stands for the present.’ 


1 Hist. Mss. Com. Report on Mas. of the Marquis of Ormonde, vol. ii, pp, 291, 
292. 
b 
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“©1679, November 8th, Dublin. A little before Lord Orrery’s 
death, there were, as there are still, three informations on foot of 
designs laid by the Papists to disturb our peace here. One was an 
accusation of the Earl of Tyrone by one Burk. The next, as I take 
it, in point of time, was one David Fitz Gerald against the Lord of 
Brittas and one Colonel Pierce Lacy, and against many absent Lrish 
officers, who came about four or five years ago to get recruits. And 
the third was the informations on oath of some masters of ships of 
many arms sent out of France to be landed betwixt Waterford and 
Dungarvan, in order to fit the Papists for the reception of a French 
army, then, as they said, ready to sail for Ireland. All the persons 
accused and within our reach but the Karl of Tyrone are secured, but 
yet we can make little progress in the discovery, David Fitz Gerald, 
the man of best sense and quality of them, being or pretending to be 
sick. Our endeavour is and will be so to piece all these informations, 
that what may be wanting in direct proof may be supplied by 
circumstantial probabilities and brought into one formed design; and 
I believe in this the deceased Karl had taken some pains which we 
shall much want the benefit of, having left no man behind him his 
equal in that art.” 

“1679, November 11th, Dublin. The discovery, endeavoured to 
be made here, of designs to raise a rebellion are under strict and daily 
examination. Mr. David FitzGerald, being at length come to 
proceed in his informations, but really so sick, that we have been 
constrained to send a Committee of the Board to examine him at his 
lodgings, lest he should grow worse, or die, and all he can say with 
him. Of that and of most other Committees of that kind the Bishop 
of Meath is one, chosen not only for his abilities in examination, but 
because his zeal in the cause in hand is generally known and 
esteemed. Mr. Fitz Gerald, since I saw him, I find, has recollected 
himself, and calls to mind many particulars that will give more force 
to his discoveries. When he shall have completed his narratives, they 
shall be sent into England, where perhaps they may be of use to 
fortify evidence there; though hitherto we cannot find the signs of 
any communication betwixt the Papists of England and those here in 
relation to the plot.’ 


" Hist. Mss. Com., Report on Mss. of the Marquis of Ormonde, vol. ii, pp. 293, 
294. ? Carte, ut supra, vol. ii, Appendix, p. 92. 
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I shall now give a summary of David Fitz Gerald’s narrative! 
thus finally pieced together — 


DAVID FITZ GERALD’S NARRATIVE 


‘*...In March, 1673, or thereabout, several officers out of France 
landed in Ireland under the pretence of raising recruits for Colonel 
Hamilton, then in the French service, to wit Captain Daniel 
Macnamara, Captain John Lacy, Captain Con Oneale, one Macmahan 
and Lieutenant Hurley, and several others; many of the said 
officers being my former acquaintance before they were employed 
in the French service... I enquired of Lacy, whether there was 
any probability of the French’s invading Ireland or any such matter 
intended. He answered that if the Dutch were once subdued he did 
not question but the French would establish the Roman-Catholick 
religion in all the Northern parts of Europe... These officers being 
crossed in their voyage (and their men dispersed) went back into 
France again, from whence about a year after the said Lieutenant 
Hurley returned to Ireland, and resided in New-Castle or thereabouts 
for half a year or upwards, where it was credibly reported that he did 
train up several gentlemen by teaching them to exercise pike and 
musket... 

“About the year 1675 Captain John Lacy came out of France into 
Ireland giving an account of the affairs abroad to Bishop Mullowny? 
and the rest of the Popish clergy in that country... It was a 
general rumour throughout Ireland amongst the Popish clergy and 
gentry for several years before, especially 1675 and 1676, that his 
Royal Highness, in 1677 ensuing, at the furthest, should be King. 


1«¢ A narrative of the Irish Popish Plot for the betraying of that Kingdom into 
the hands of the French, massacring all English Protestants there, and utter 
subversion of the Government and the Protestant religion, as the same was 
successively carried on from the year 1662. Given into both Houses of Parliament 
by David Fitz Gerald, Esq., London. Printed for Thomas Cockerill at the Three- 
Legs, in the Poultrey over against the Stock-Market, 1680.’’ I have retained the 
peculiar and not always consistent spelling of the proper names. 

2 John O’Molony II, Catholic Bishop of Killaloe, 1672-1689, and of Limerick, 
1689-1702. For a sketch of his career, see The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
December, 1912, pp. 574-689. 
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As soon as I had this intelligence from the said Mullowny and others, 
I acquainted John Piggot, Esq., a Justice of the Peace, with that in 
particular in the aforesaid years; who being examined before the 
Lord Lieutenant and Council in November, 1679, did not only 
acknowledge the same but gave it in his Examinations under his hand 
and seal... On or about the 2nd November, 1677, Colonel Pierce 
Lacy invited me to go with him to Limerick, he being then to treat 
about the said design with Lord Brittas, Mr. John Macnamara of 
Crattelagh, and several others... 

“About January, 1677, the Lord Brittas, Captain Thomas Bourk, 
and several others with them came into the barony of Conollue in 
the County of Limerick, where they had several private consultations, 
one whereof was at the house of one John Hicks, innkeeper in 
Rathkeale in the said County of Limerick, there being at the said 
meeting in number twenty or more, who were accustomed to meet at 
night; but some English gentlemen,’ coming suddenly there, barred 
them of treating of the particulars at that time. Therefore they 
agreed to have another meeting at the same place the weck following, 
and another at New-Castle in the said county, where they met 
accordingly, but the particulars they then concluded upon I know 
not. 

“On or about the fourteenth of February in the same year I met 
Mr. Eustace White upon the commons of Chrough Burgess in the 
County of Limerick, who told me that he had two letters to the Lord 
Brittas, one from Sir John Fitz Gerald, the other from Mr. Hurly or 
Mr. Poore; I enquired of the said White, what did Sir John’s letter 
import? The said White answered that they did understand 
the Lord Brittas had received his commission, and that Sir John 
Fitz Gerald did expect to be his Lieutenant-Colonel, and that the said 
White did expect a Captain’s command under the said Lord Brittas. 
Sir John Fitz Gerald being examined before the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council, in November, 1679, did own to have sent such a letter by 
the said White, at the same time, to the Lord Brittas. 

“In the years 1676 and 1677 several emissaries went to and fro 
giving inteiligence of foreign affairs and how managed abroad... 
On or about May, 1678, an agent, Dr. Hetherman, was appointed to 


1 Marginal note; Gibins and Palmes (Palmer f). 
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go into France. Col. Lacey was sent to Dublin to confer with Col. 
Richard Talbot, but being short of money borrowed 60 1. of Simon 
Eaton, Esq., under the pretence of discharging rent and arrears to 
Sir William Talbot, agent to His Royal Highness in that kingdom.” 

[On Lacy’s return a meeting of the clergy of the diocese was held 
at the house of Dr. James Streitch, priest, in Rakeal, at which were 
present James Dowly, Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Hetherman, V.G., 
Dr. Creagh, Dr. White,! Father Fox, and several others. The French 
were to land, it was announced, in Kerry, in the November following, 
and their arrival was to be the signal for a general massacre. The 
said Hetherman in three days after the said meeting went away to 
France; before the said Hetherman parted I acquainted Sir Thomas 
Southwell with all particulars, and desired that he would secure 
Hetherman and all his papers; but he did nothing therein. | 

“ On or about November, 1678, the Lord Baron Brittas, Colonel 
Pierce Lacy, and several others prepared for the arrival of the French 
who were expected to land beyond Tarbutt on the river of Shanan in 
the County of Kerry ...the time for the landing being the 20th of 
November, 1678, as aforesaid, and to surprise Limerick the 23rd, 

é The said Lord Brittas, Colonel Lacy, Macnamara, and several 
others made it their business for several years before to be free and 
familiar with the officers of Limerick by treating and entertaining 
them, in hopes thereby that their design might be easier carried 
on, sitting up early and late with the said officers in taverns, inns, 
and such-like places, that at the last they brought them to that 
familiarity and acquaintance, that they might go out or come into the 
gates at all hours of the night that they pleased, and wrought so far 
upon the said officers that by excess of drinking three of the said 
officers of Limerick died. I could say more of this, but I think this 
is sufficient.” 

“In March, 1678, or thereabouts, Sir John Fitz Gerald, visiting 
some friends in the county of Limerick, among the rest went to 
Col. Pierce Lacy, who told Sir John that he was highly obliged 
to Sir Thomas Southwell, saying that the said Sir Thomas did 


1 Called Father Creagh and Dr. Write in the marginal note. 
2 Marginal note: Names of the Officers that dyed and those that went about 
naked, Capt. Feine, Capt. Ashburnham, Lieutenant Damnell and many more. 
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send him word by Mr. John Hurley, that I should tell and acquaint 
the said Sir Thomas, that Col. Lacy, one Easmond, and others, 
were engaged in the conspiracy then on foot in Ireland. Sir John 
Fitz Gerald did ask Col. Lacy whether he did see me since he 
received that message? Col. Lacy replying that he did very often, 
but never did tax me with it, desired the said Sir John to say nothing 
of it at present ; whereupon the said Sir John denied to stay to drink 
with the said Lacy (as Sir John told me) and rode straight to the 
house of John Hicks, innkeeper in Rakeal, whither he sent for me, 
and spoke these ensuing words, after we met, in the presence of 
Mr. Maurice Fitz Gerald, Cap. William Fitz Gerald, and John 
Hicks, the innkeeper: Cousin, when will you take as much care 
of me as I have done for you within this two hours? Then I 
asked Sir John, if it were any private business of importance, to walk 
into the next room; he answered,! that he would not, and where 
there was one, he wished there were twenty, and that it was a business 
not to be smothered, repeating the said message sent from Sir Thomas 
Southwell by Mr. Hurly to Col. Lacy, and that if I did tell Sir Thomas 
Southwell such a thing as Col. Lacy said (meaning the discovery 
of the plot in Ireland to Sir Thomas Southwell, that he was a 
rascal for abusing me; and then asked when I saw Mr. Hurly, 
Mr. Mackmechiny (Mac Inerhiny ?), Mr. John Burk, Capt, Purdon, or 
Col. Lacy? I told him, lately. ‘hen, says he, did none of your 
friends and good relations acquaint you with this business before? I 
told him, not. Then, says he, look to yourself and take it from me, 
as a special Caveat,’ that they have an eye upon you, which for 
aught I know, may cost you your life except you have a special care 
of your person; saying, that as soon as he heard it, he could not rest 
until he had given me a full account thereof .. . 

“ Mr. Eustace White examined before the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council in Dublin in November, 1679, whether he received a letter 
from Sir John Fitz Gerald to carry to the Lord Brittas, in February, 
1677, or thereabouts, owned that he did . . . 

“ Bir John Fitz Gerald being examined before the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council in Dublin, in November, 1679, whether Col. Lacy told 


! Marginal note: Sir John Fitz Gerald reflecting on Sir Thomas Southwell. 
* Marginal note: Sir John’s Caveat to me for the future. 
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him that Sir Thomas Southwell did send him such a message by 
Mr. Hurly, or whether Sir John did acquaint me with the particulars 
aforesaid in the year 1678, the said John did acknowledge the same, 
as by his examinations given before the Lord Lieutenant and Council 
will appear. 

“ On or about the 26th of March in the year 1679 I went to the 
house of the said Sir Thomas Southwell to charge him with sending 
the said message to the said Lacy by the said Hurly, but, not meeting 
him, met his son-in-law, Mr. Piggot, and discoursed the business with 
him and acquainted him what Sir John Fitz Gerald told me. . . The 
suid Piggot seemed to be much concerned both for Sir Thomas and 
me, in regard he had married Sir Thomas’s daughter, and his sister 
had been my former wife. In the afternoon the said Piggot and 
one Patrick Peppard came with him to my house and brought 
me a certificate from the said Sir Thomas Southwell in manner 
following :— 


These are to certifie all whom it may concern that Mr. 
David FitzGerald did not reflect upon Col. Lacy or any other 
gentleman, directly or indirectly, in my hearing, Witness 
my hand the 26th of March, 1679. 
THomas SouTHWELL. 
Being present 
Joun Precor. 


[Sir Thomas Southwell! sent his servant, John Herbert, to invite 
me to dinner the next day after I had received that certificate, which 
I then showed to Col. Lacy there being present James Dowly, Titular 
Bishop of Limerick, Mr. Pierce Lacy, and the Lady Comin.| No 
safety for me after he betrayed me to the conspirators but to appear 
openly «a. : 

‘The 26th of August, 1679, as aforesaid, I returned home to my 
house, and that very night about twelve of the clock a great multitude 
of the people assembled together about my house, in number 62, whose 
names ensue—John Barratt, Thomas Fisher, Thomas Fisher junior, 


‘Marginal note: ‘ Observations upon Sir Thomas Southwell’s denial of the 
conspiracy before August, 1679, though said certificate dated March, 1678/9.”’ | 
have abbreviated the narrative here considerably. 
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Garrett Lao, John Pounsey, Edmund Newland, Morrice Ornane, 
Tobias Barrett, John Magynane, James Herbert, Maurice Herbert, 
Humphry Farrell, Nicholas Halpin, Daved Lewis, John Lewis, Robert 
Poore, Charles Cullanon, Henry Gibbens, James Stretch, Nicholas 
Stretch, James McTeigue O’Coner, Murough Madagane, Patrick 
Cooke, Samuel Parker, C[aJhill O’Coner, John Wall, John Bluet, 
Edmond O’Daniel, Teige Shaughinssy, Michaell Noane, Donough 
McTeige, James Bren, John Creagh, Charles Harrison, Gerald Simkin, 
John Spicer, James MeNichfol]as, Francis Taylor, John James, 
Maurice Rauleigh, Garret Rauleigh, Hugh the Butcher, John McTeigh, 
John Murfey, John Mortimer, Daniel Cavanagh, John McTeigh, 
Maurice Levy, Michaell Honahan, Mortough Shea, Teigh Mulkerrin 
and others to the number above mentioned. . . . J escaped by the 
aid of Philip Glissain out of a window two stories high. Mr. Aylmer, 
a justice of the peace, assisted me in securing the said persons. . . 
but they were discharged by Sir Thomas Southwell’s Supersedeas.. .. 

“I returned home to my house and was come no sooner thither 
than I had notice that Sir Thomas Southwell sent messengers to and 
fro all the Popish gentry thereabouts, and that the said Sir Thomas, 
John Piggot, John Purdon, John Bourke, and several others were all 
the day before, until ten of the clock at night contriving together 
which way they might prevent my informing against them or 
take away my life.... They at last concluded to charge me 
with high treason... At last there was an instrument procured, 
Walter Huet, a glasier, that should give his information before 
Simon Eyton and John Piggot, esquires, and before no others, the 
one being my father-in-law and the other my brother-in-law. .. . 
I had ordered one of my servants to meet me with horses at a place 
called Bruree, in order to go that night straight to the Duke of 
Ormond at Thomastown and... rid away and met my servant at 
the place appointed, who told me that most of the gentlemen of that 
part of the country were in Rakeal, naming Colonel Eyton, Sir John 
Fitz Gerald, Major Fitz Gerald, Mr. Piggot, and at least twenty 
more, and that it was reported that I fled upon the accompt of high 
treason, sworn against me by Walter Huet... . I did conceive 
myself in danger and returned back to the sheriff again, who did very 
well approve of my return ; then I took pen and ink and writ some 
part of depositions and desired him to send an express to the Duke of 
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Ormond that night, which was done, and I went myself to this meet- 
ing in Rakeal. In the road I met Sir John Fitz Gerald galloping 
towards me at a high rate, and Sir Thomas Southwel’s man, besides 
his own servants with him. He told me he was very glad to meet 
me and that I saved him that journey, and that he had no other 
business but to follow me to the Duke of Ormond at the request of Sir 
Thomas Southwel and several others, and told me there was high 
treason sworn against me by Walter Huet, before Simon Eyton and 
John Piggot, esquires. I told him I did not value what any man in 
the Kingdom could swear against me. Sir John, saying then, that it 
was the desire of Sir Thomas Southwel and the rest, that I should 
omit proceeding any further in the said design, and that they would 
prevail with Walter Huet to desist his persecuting me. I told him 
that I never did exceed the limits of the law and did understand the 
liberty of a subject, and as long as I kept myself within the bounds 
thereof, 1 did not value any malicious contrivance or prosecution. 
Then the said Sir John returned into town along with me, and I being 
fully satisfied by what Sir John told me, and that the said magistrates 
had received an information against me of treason, I went to them 
where they were in the presence of Sir John Fitz Gerald, Major 
Fitz Gerald, Mr. John Hurly, Mr. White, and several others, gave one 
of the magistrates my sword, to another my pistols, and submitted 
myself to the law, and asked them whether I was bailable. Where- 
upon they said Iwas not. Then the Information was repeated over 
by the said Huet in these words: 

“That in March, 1677, he heard Mr. FitzGerald say (meaning me) 
that he wished for the King in France to be landed in Ireland with 
threescore or fourscore thousand men and that Mr. FitzGerald said 
that he himself would raise men and help the French against our 
Majesty, the King of England, and that he the said Huet did ask 
Mr. FitzGerald what would maintain such a great army in Ireland, 
and Mr. FitzGerald told him the King of England’s revenue; that 
then the said Huet should ask Mr. FitzGerald what he would avail 
by that and that Mr. FitzGerald said that thereby he could repossess 
himself of his estate which he has been unjustly kept out of. This 
was on Monday, the 30th of August, 1679.” 

After describing his interview with the Duke of Ormonde at 
Clonmel referred to above, David Fitz Gerald continues :—‘‘ The Grand 
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Jury, as I was informed, were unwilling to return a Billa vera upon 
the information of Walter Huet against me. I having notice thereof 
used my interest in the said Grand Jury, and desired that they might 
find the bill against me, that the accusation might be publicly known, 
and the occasion thereof, which was accordingly done. The under- 
named persons were empanelled for to try me :—Sir George Inglesby, 
Knt., Ralph Wilson, David Wilson, George Ailmer, Arthur Ormesby, 
John Croker, Nicholas Munckton, John Bury, Hassard Powel, John 
Mansfield, George Evans, esquires, and John Dixon, gent. They then 
proceeded to the trialand . . . the jury, without any hesitation, 
pronounced me not guilty. 

“ Then the Grand Jury returned Billa vera upon the indictment 
against the persons who broke my house ; then the Clerk of the Crown 
called them by their names upon their recognizance. The number of 
fourteen or fifteen did appear. Judge Reynolds adjudged the indict- 
ment to be vexatious, having thirty-one mentioned therein, but would 
not have the patience to hear the trial, being worked upon by others, 
as L will justify, put me off. . . and ordered the said people to be 
dismissed . 

“ Afterwards 1 went up to Dublin and appealed to the Lord 
Lieutenant against Sir John Reynolds... . . When the said petition 
was read, I was called to appear before the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council, the Lord Chief Justice Keating alleging before the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council that the aforesaid people were extra; but 
Sir Richard Reynolds could not deny they were in Court. 

‘The Lord Lieutenant and Council appointed and authorized the 
High Sheriff of the County of Limerick, Sir William King, Knt., 
Governor of Limerick, Sir George Inglesby, Knt., Simon Eyton, 
George Ailmer, John Odel, and Richard Maguair, esquires, 
commissioners to examine into the information of several abuses 
exhibited at this Board by David Fitz Gerald of Rakeal in the County 
of Limerick, 23rd December, 1679. 

‘‘The said commission was executed the third, fourth, and fifth 
days of February, 1679 [= 1680] by Garret Fitz Gerald, Esq., High 
Sheriff of the County of Limerick, Simon Eyton, George Ailmer, and 
John Odel, esquires, upon the full examination and hearing of ten 
sufficient witnesses, who proved the particulars mentioned in the said 
information as aforesaid, and finding twenty more ready to aver the 
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same, returned the said commission to the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council, with the depositions of the ten that swore positive to the 
names of those that broke my house and heard them say: ‘ Kill the 
rebel and knock him in the head before he goes any further’ 
Whereupon several of the riotous persons aforesaid were again taken 
up and brought to trial , . . yet such was the prevalency of the 
conspirators and the jury so prepared, that they would not find them 
guilty. 

“ After which I came to Dublin and from thence came for England 
to give in my testimony to His Majesty, as I had before done to 
His Grace the Lord Lieutenant and Council, from whom I had good 
encouragement to proceed, and which I have herein before punctually 
published.” 

Meanwhile the favours and rewards lavished on the earliest 
informers encouraged other discoverers to appear on the scene. I 
shall now give those parts of their informations! which refer to the 
County of Limerick, or to persons whose names occur in the poems of 


David O Bruadair. 


THE INFORMATION OF JOHN MAC NAMARA 


John Mac Namara’s accusations are directed principally against 
Richard, Lord le Poer, Earl of Tyrone, but he tells us also that ‘‘ the 
said Karl told this informant he had his commission sent him from the 
French king under hand and seal to be acolonel of a regiment of horse 
in the County of Waterford, and said there was hardly a county in 
Ireland but persons were appointed by the French king for that 
purpose, and named in the County of Limerick Colonel Pierce Lacy 
and the Lord Brittas, Sir John Fitz Gerald, David Fitz Gerald, and 
several others in the County of Clare, John Mac Namara and several 
others in the County of Kerry, Sir Turlo Mac Mahan and several others 
in the County of Cork,? and that the said Earl of Tyrone was to be 
colonel in the County of Waterford.” 


1 ‘The Several Informations of John Mae Namara, Maurice Fitz Gerald, and 
James Nash, gentlemen, relating to the Horrid Popish Plot in Ireland, &c. Printed 
for John Wright, at the Crown on Ludgate-hill, and Richard Chiswell, at the Rose 
and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 1680. 

2 Tne Counties to which these gentlemen should be assigned are wrongly given 
in this Information. I print it exactly as it stands in the original publication. 
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THE DEPOSITION OF JAMES NASH 


James Nash, of County Limerick, deposed that about four years ago 
(viz. in 1676) Captain John Purden called him aside after Mass and 
advised him to go into France, ‘‘ being the only place to improve him 
and make him a complete man, for that there were like to be 
troublesome times and there would be need of such improved men” ; 
that on another occasion, soon after when he was at Mass in the said 
Purden’s house, a priest named Burgatt commanded him to go to the 
house of Captain Thomas Mac Everie, who ‘had somewhat material 


to impart to him” 


; that the said Mac Everie engaged him to carry 
letters to Colonel O'Sullivan at Bearhaven; that on his return with 
answers Captain Mac Everie went to Captain Purden’s house, “where 
there was a great meeting of the Popish gentry of the country, who 
rejoiced much at the answer of the said letters” ; that ‘ John Purden, 
Thomas Mac Everie, Eustace White, John Hurley, and John Bourke, 
with many others which this deponent hath forgot at present, were 
sworn to secrecy upon a great book, which this deponent thinks was 
the Life of the Saints” ; and finally that ‘‘ Father Brodeen, the parish 
priest, bitterly cursed him if he did not observe secrecy in regard to 
the plot.” 


THE INFORMATION OF MAURICE FITZGERALD, GENT. 


The Information of Maurice Fitz Gerald, Gent., taken before 
John Odell and Nicholas Mounckton, and George Aylmer, Esqs., 
three of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Limerick, 11 December, 1680, gives many more names. It runs as 
follows :—‘‘ The informant, being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists, 
saith, that on or about winter, 1676, after Captain Thomas Mac Inerina 
returned out of Flanders and France, whither he had been employed 
as agent from the Irish gentry, there was a very great meeting at 
Colonel Pierce Lacy’s house at Curroe, where met besides the said 
colonel, the Lord of Brittas ; Molowny, the Popish Titular Bishop of 
Killaloe; Brenane, the Popish Bishop of Waterford; Duly, the Popish 
Bishop of Limerick ; two Jesuits, whose names this informant knows 
not; Sir John Fitz Gerald, John Power, son to David Power, late of 
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Killalow ;' John Hurley, Eustace White, John Bourke, of Cahir- 
moyhill; William Bourke, his brother; Captain John Purdon, 
Captain Thomas Mac Inerina, Captain Richard Stephenson, Mr. 
David Fitz Gerald, this informant and several others whose names he 
remembers not ”; that Captain Thomas Mac Inerina reported that the 
French king was to send 20,000, and that an equal number of men 
should be raised in Munster; that the officers were then appointed 
to command these levies, and “that the Lord of Brittas, Colonel 
Pierce Lacy, Sir John Fitz Gerald, John Mac Namara, of Cratelagh ; 
John Power, Captain Sullivan, of Bearhaven ; one Carty and several 
others were to be colonels; that John Bourke, of Cahirmohill, was to 
be lieutenant-colonel, and that Captain Thomas Mac Inerina was 
to be leutenant-colonel in Captain Sullivan’s regiment; that 
Captain John Purdon, Captain Richard Stephenson, Mr. John Hurley, 
and Eustace White were to be field-officers; and that he had heard 
that Mr. John Anketill was to be leutenant-colonel; and that 
Mr. William Bourke, Mr. Theobald Dowdali, Mr. Oliver Stephenson, 
Mr. David Fitz Gerald (now in London), this informant and several 
others were then appointed captains; and that John Bourke, of 
Ardagh, and several others were appointed heutenants; and that 
John Dury and Thady Quin were to be captains; and that 
Nicholas Bourke, and many others of Limerick, were then pitched 
on for the surprise of Limerick, whose names at present he remembers 
not,” but that the alliance between the Emperor, the King of Spain, 
and the Dutch prevented the French king from sending over those 
forces and arms he had promised, ‘‘and so all things were at a stand 
till about Michaelmas, 1679, when all the fore-named persons and 
John Mac Namara, of Cratelagh, John Anketill, of Farriby, 
Captain Levallin, and many others, met at Mr. William Bourke’s 
house at Lisnekilly . . . , that he heard that the Earl of Tyrone was 
to be a general officer, and Colonel Fitzpatrick and Sir William Talbot 
were to have some great commands, and that all then present at 
Lisnekilly bound themselves by strict oaths and by an instrument 
under their hands and seals to be true and faithful, and stand by each 
other; that the plot is still going on, and that they have daily hopes 
of the French king’s invading . . . ; that he had been told that 


1 Another copy reads Kilbolan. 
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David Fitz Gerald discovered the plot both to Sir Thomas Southwell 
and John Pigot, Esqs.; and this informant saith that in case this 
information should be known he and his family are in danger of being 
murdered.” 

On receipt of these informations warrants were issued for the 
arrest of Lord Bourke of Brittas; the Lord Castleconnel’s son, 
Sir John Fitz Gerald, of Claonghlais ; Col. Pierce Lacy, and others to 
the number of ten or twelve, some of them Protestants. It took 
the Bishop of Meath and the committee two months’ hard work 
to reduce the depositions to some kind of order, but they could not 
succeed in making them agree with the discoveries in England. The 
two Justices also, finding no reason to keep Lord Brittas and the other 
gentlemen accused in prison, admitted them to bail. 

“ It was proposed,” says Carte, “to bring the accused gentlemen 
to a trial at Limerick, in a place where their manner of conversation 
was known, and in the county where the conspiracy, wherewith they 
were charged, was pretended to be carried on and designed to be put 
in execution, but this was disapproved of in England, where it was 
urged that more evidence might be gotten, and Lord Shaftesbury 
bragged openly that he had great discoveries of an Irish plot in 
readiness to produce. David FitzGerald was sent for over, but 
whether he could not comply with what was proposed to him or was 
afraid of being prosecuted in his turn for accusations he could not 
prove, he stole away from London in order to make his way for 
Ireland, but was re-taken at Bristol. Great pains were taken in this 
last-mentioned kingdom to find out more witnesses, who, as fast as 
they were got, were sent for to London, there to be made use of, and 
examined by a secret committee of the House of Commons.”’ ! 

The Duke of Ormonde, writing to the Earl of Arran from Dublin, 
1 November, 1680, says:—‘‘The journals tell us that the Irish 
witnesses are to have authority to gather up in this Kingdom as many 
witnesses more as they can, without giving in their names, either 
there or here; and their charge to London, I doubt, is to be borne 
here. If they take up all that are willing to go upon those terms to 
see London, they will need no guard thither, and our Concordatum 
money will be soon exhausted. ‘he journal also takes notice of a 


‘Carte: op. cit., vol. nu, p. 498. 
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committee that shall be appointed to consider the plot, as it relates to 
ireland.”! Again, on the 9th of January, 1680/1, he tells him :— 
“The westerly wind has carried over Murphy with a number of 
witnesses; and Geoghegan, since his imprisonment, has accused my 
Lord Carlingford, Col. Garret Moore, and one Nugent of treason, 
that the title of king’s evidence may not only defend him from 
punishment here, but help him into England, where he hopes for 
more favour than here, where he is best known; and to make his 
presence there the more necessary he now desires to be examined 
against the Lord Molineux. ‘This is evidently his drift, but how safe 
it may be to find or affirm it to be so I cannot judge. You have 
duplicates sent to you of all thatis transmitted to my Lord Sunderland 
concerning him, Murphy, FitzGerald, and Downy, which make a 
large packet.’”* And again he writes to the same on the 18th of 
January, 1680/1 :—‘‘ My Lord Sunderland, by the King’s command, 
has written for two witnesses, Fitz Gerald and Downy, who were well 
on their way to London before I received the letter.” 

So far everything had seemed to promise well for the success of 
Shaftesbury’s schemes. But an unforeseen event occurred. David 
Fitz Gerald, who claimed to be the first, and who seems to have been 
the most reputable, of the Irish witnesses, repented of his share in the 
perjury, and, escaping from London, tried to return to Ireland by way 
of Bristol, where, however, he was re-arrested. Weak and worthless 
as his evidence was, it had nevertheless been the basis on which the 
later informations had been built up. Hence it is easy to understand 
the violence with which his former patrons now assailed him. No one 
attacked him with greater virulence than his disappointed employer, 
William Hetherington, “the chief manager and instructor of the Irish 
witnesses.” Hetherington preferred a charge of misdemeanour against, 
him on several accounts to the House of Commons, which, however, 
was not tried owing to the dissolution of Parliament, and he got some 
other Irish witnesses who still remained faithful to him to back up 
the charge. Hetherington’s attacks on David Fitz Gerald show 
how his estimate of a man’s character changed according to the 
nature of the evidence that he expected of him. Dayid Fitz Gerald 


1 Carte: op. cit., vol. 11, Appendix, p. 99. 
*Ibidem, Appendix, pp. 108, 104. 
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was, according to Carte,! “ the most considerable witness for sense and 
quality that offered himself, a gentleman of the County of Limerick, 
and by profession a Protestant.” * Hetherington, disappointed in his 
pupil, attempted to prove that the Irish Papists accused of the plot, 
feeling that they had secured greater freedom by the dissolution of 
Parliament, had bribed the king’s evidence to retract their former 
testimony, and then made thig bitter personal attack? on 
David Fitz Gerald, which at its best would only show from what 
class of society Hetherington had gathered his witnesses :—“: In 
order, therefore, to this they first tamper with and prevail upon 
David Fitz Gerald, and make use of him as a decoy to wheedle the 
rest; concerning which most worshipful tool it will be necessary to 
give a brief account. His pedigree is very suitable to his employment 
and practices; his father, a pitiful villain, considerable only for 
having had the honour of having been indicted and outlawed as being 
one of the cut-throats of the Protestants in the late rebellion in that 
kingdom, and who now goes abegging with his wife from door to 
door. This young hero, their son, was originally a footboy, first to 
one Captain Butler and afterwards to Colonel Piggot, and though he 
hath had the impudence to say before the King and Council that he was 
a man of considerable estate, ’tis most notorious that in lands, goods, 
and otherwise, he was never worthy twenty pounds in his life whilst 
he continued in Ireland; and what he hath done as to discovery of 
anything of the Popish Plot, he was provoked thereunto rather by 
desire of revenge than any sentiments of loyalty; for his landlord, 
Sir Thomas Southwell, having distrained a few cattle he had for his 
rent (which were not at all worth 101.), and having no way to recover 
them back again (being all he and his family had to subsist on) but 
by breaking of the pound and stealing them out, and Sir Thomas 
prosecuting him for the same, he then in revenge charges Sir Thomas 
for concealing the Popish Plot, pretended to be discovered by him to 
the said Sir Thomas some time before, which, whether true or false, 


1 Carte: op. cit., vol. 11, Appendix, p. 104. 

2Tbidem, p. 497. 

3'The Irish Evidence, Convicted by their own Oaths or Swearing and Counter- 
Swearing, plainly Demonstrated in several of their Own Affidavits, herewith 
faithfully published, as also a Full and Impartial Account of their Past and 
Present Practices. London: William Inghal the Elder. 1682. 
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I determine not ; tis certain few people believed it, the whole country 
knowing him to be a fellow of so vile a life and conversation that they 
would give no credit to any thing he should cither say or swear, 
though they were otherwise well satisfied of the designs of the 
Papists. But he, hearmg that the Irish Plot was discovered in 
England by Mr. Hetherington to the King and Council, comes for 
England, and gave information before the King and Council, and both 
Houses of Parliament, against several persons that were concerned in 
the Popish Plot in Ireland ; but his wants being very great, insomuch 
that had not his landlord given him credit for meat, drink, and 
lodging, he must either have starved or followed the old trade that he 
formerly practised in Ireland; and being a fellow naturally proud, 
ambitious, false, treacherous, and disposed as well by constitution 
as former conyersation for any kind of villainy, the Papists or 
some of their disguised factors and abettors fell in with him, and 
managed him so as he not only began to retract his evidence against 
Sir John Fitz Gerald, Colonel Lacy, and others, but also used all 
the means he could by threats, discouragements, and temptations, to 
get the rest of the witnesses against them and others to retract also; 
which all practices being found out by Mr. Hetherington, he 
immediately made a complaint, and exhibited the following articles 
against him to the House of Commons at Westminster.” 

In these ‘articles of misdemeanour preferred against David 
Fitz Gerald to the House of Commons and there proved fully by 
Mr. William Hetherington and afterwards before the King in Council, 
but not there brought to hearing,” Hetherington asserts that David 
Fitz Gerald ‘rejoiced at the first coming of the witnesses out of 
Ireland to prove the hellish Popish Plot,” but that afterwards he 
‘‘endeavoured by many ways and means to bring this informant and 
the said witnesses into His Majesty’s disfavour, and to cast reproaches 
upon them the better to invalidate their evidence,” . . . alleging that 
they had got £3000 from the city or some of the citizens of London ; 
that he had persuaded witnesses not to appear against Sir John Davis 
and others, and had ‘‘said he would break Shaftesbury’s knot ; and 
the better to prevent with the witnesses acknowledged that he had 
received for his service 1001. of His Grace the Duke of Ormond, 
500 1. from the King, and a commission to be a captain ; and that His 


Majesty had given him two blank patents for baronets, the one for 
. 
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his father-in-law and the other to be at lis own disposal, and a grant 
of the lands of Rakeale and all the commons of Knockgreny in the 
county of Limerick.” 

Among the specific charges preferred by Hetherington against 
David FitzGerald were the following :—‘‘ That the said Fitz Gerald, 
being examined by a Committee of the House of Commons against 
Sir John Fitz Gerald, refused to give his evidence, being his relation, 
unless the Committee would promise to intercede to His Majesty for 
his, the said Sir John’s pardon; that the said Fitz Gerald had 
commended some of the witnesses for still retaining the Romish 
religion; that the said FitzGerald had abused four of the said 
witnesses, and asked them if they came to hang poor Plunket; that 
the said Fitz Gerald said he was abused because he would not accuse 
the Duke of Ormond and the Chancellor of Ireland, which he knew to 
be as honest men as any in these kingdoms. 

“ But while the Chairman of that Committee was making his report 
to the House, the Black Rod came to prorogue them. A dissolution 
followed soon after, and so he escaped justice.” 

The Insh witnesses who supported Hetherington in his charges 
against David Fitz Gerald were Maurice Fitz Gerald, Owen Callaghan, 
Murtagh Downing (? Downy), and Bernard Dennis. 

Maurice Fitz Gerald swore!: “This informant saith that David 
Fitz Gerald was a grand plotter and also to be a captain to assist the 
French King, as he hath formerly sworn and declared; and that there was 
a difference between one Colonel Lacy and the Lord Brittas, which of 
them should have the said David to be their captain in their regiments ; 
and further the said Maurice deposeth that the said David did use all 
his endeavours to stifle some of His Majesty's evidence, as himself, one 
Edmond Morphew, John Moyer, Hugh Duttey, George Coddan, Paul 
Garmley, and Mortagh Downing for declaring the truth regarding the 
horrid Popish Plot in Ireland... Further, being demanded whether 
David Fitz Gerald had been at any time in company with the Earl of 
Arran and Sir John Davies since the last sessions of Parliament, saith, 


1 Information of Maurice Fitz Gerald, Gent., taken the one and twentieth day 
of March 1680, [=1681], upon Oath before me Sir John Frederick, Knight and 
Alderman, one of the King’s Majesties Justices of the Peace for the city of 
London. 
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several times at their respective lodgings; and likewise that the said 
David had been several times with Sir John Fitz Gerald in the Gate- 
house; hkewise this informant saith that he hath seen David FitzGerald 
in company with Robert Poor,! a person charged with treason, at 
the said David’s lodging, where the said David Fitz Gerald gave 
the said Robert Poor instructions to draw up the articles against 
Mr. Hetherington.” 

Owen Callaghan and Murtagh Downing testified? as follows: 
“The said informants being duly sworn and examined for the holy 
Evangelists depose and say that the said David Fitz Gerald hath used 
all means he could possible for to get these informants to retract 
from the evidence these informants had formerly given in against 
several persons who were concerned in the late horrid Popish Plot in 
treland....”’ 

Bernard Dennis deposed’: “CI do remember that Captain David 
Fitz Gerald at several places hath told me that the King was clearly 
against Mr. Hetherington’s proceedings, and that if the Irish evidence 
did follow his directions they were likely enough to fall out of the 
King’s favours as well as he; and the reason was, because of his 
familiarity with the Karlof Shaftesbury ; and that His Majesty would 
be highly discontented that any of the evidence should proceed 
against Sir John Davies or any of his appointed magistrates without 
his permission. He further told me that there was a collection made 
for the Irish evidence in the city of London, and that the King had 
notice of it, and that 1f we would take Fitz Gerald’s advice we might 
have what money we would; and told me that he had five hundred 
pounds sterling and a commission for a captain’s place from His 
Majesty, and that he was to go suddenly for Ireland ; he further told 
me that His Majesty was informed that we, the King’s evidence, came 
over not to serve him but to cast an aspersion upon His Majesty, which 
we then and always absolutely do deny. Hereupon we drew and 
presented a petition to His Majesty setting forth the occasion of our 


1 Agent for the Earl of Tyrone, according to Hetherington. 

* The Information of Owen Callaghan and Murtagh Downing taken upon Oath 
before the Right Honorable Sir Patient Ward, Knight, Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, the 4th of May, 1681. 

3 The Information of Bernard Dennis taken upon Oath before the Right 
Honorable Sir Patient Ward, Knight, then Lord Mayor of the City of London. 
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coming over; which was to serve His Majesty and the Kingdom, and 
that, when he pleased, we were willing to return home. After this, he 
told me that His Majesty intended to impeach Mr. Hetherington.” 
Hetherington also mentions that there was some time since one 
Mr. Hwley, a Protestant, that came over and could make a very 
considerable discovery of the Popish Plot in Treland ; that David Vitz- 
Gerald tried to gain him for the Sham Plot Office,' but as he detested 
it, they got him clapped up in the Marshalsea. Then he concludes 
his pieces justificatives with the following vigorous comment: ‘ There 
is one thing more I may not omit, which is that David Fitz Gerald 
upon a hearing between him and Mr. William Hetherington before the 
King and Council did assert “that he could procure forty Lrishmen 
for forty pound to swear to whatever he desired them” ; upon which 
it was replied “that he gave an honourable character to his country- 


men,” 


Then he coneludes, “1 think these sufficient to give an insight 
into the intrigue; for he’s but an ill woodman that cannot discover 
the nature and size of the beast by the view of his excrement.” 

The Duke of Ormonde still continued to profess in pubhe his belief 
in the plot, the existence of which he denied in private. He ordered 
the arrest of O'Sullivan Mor and O'Sullivan Beare. Here is how his 
admirer and biographer Carte? defends his conduct. “ He knew in 
what ticklish circumstances he stood and how vigilant his enemies 
were in looking out for some pretence to charge him with remissness 
in the duty of his post; so that though he had formerly declined 
giving general orders for taking up the head of septs without any 
accusation against them, purcly because they had the power to do 
hurt, yet he now thought fit to secure O'Sullivan Moore and O'Sullivan 
Beer. These gentlemen, in case a rebellion should be raised in 
Munster, were the most able of any to support it, being the chiefs of 
two powerful septs, and having numerous followings in that province. 
They were the most likely to join in such an affair, because they had 
lost their estates by the last rebellion, and were reduced to a very 
indigent condition, being maintained purely by the hospitality and 
contribution of their old vassals and dependants, so that they had 
little to lose and much to hope from another. Yet these men 


1 Those who were trying to prove that the Oates Plot was a sham. 
2 Carte: op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 516, 517. 
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submitted to be taken up without the least opposition or attempt of 
escaping, though it 1s certain that the affection which their followers 
bore them was such that they would have died by their side, if they 
had been minded to oppose being taken into custody. The Duke of 
Ormonde thought the case with which this was done to be a strong 
presumption that there was no design of a Popish rebellion in Ireland, 
because they must have been acquainted with it, if there had been 
any ; and certainly their surrendering themselves so quietly in such a 
time, after a plot’s being declared and prosecuted with so much fury, 
was as strong a proof of their own opinion of their innocence.” 

From the summer of 1681 to the spring of 1682 the judges in most 
parts of Ireland were kept busy disposing of cases in connexion with 
the pretended plot. Ormonde, writing to the Earl of Arran on the 
17th of November, 1681, says: ‘ All the business here belongs to the 
Term and the Judges, and at the Council there is little more to do 
than to hear witnesses, some come out of England and some producing 
themselves here; and all of them, I doubt, for swearing themselves. 
Those that went out of Ireland with bad English and worse clothes 
are returned well-bred gentlemen, well caronated, perriwigged and 
clothed. Brogues and leather straps are converted to fashionable shoes 
and glittering buckles ; which, next to the zeal Tories, Thieves, and 
Friars have for the Protestant religion, is a main inducement to bring 
ina shoal of informers. . . . The worst is they are so miserably 
poor that we are fain to give them some allowance; and they find it 
more honourable and safe to be the king’s evidence than a cowstealer, 
though that be their natural profession. But seriously, it is vexatious 
and uneasy to be in awe of such a sort of rogues. Now that they 
are discarded by the zealous suborners cf the city they would fain 
invent and swear what might recommend them to another party ; but 
as they have not honesty to swear truth, so they have not the wit to 
invent probably. It is for want of something else to say, that I fall 
upon this character of an Irish witness. The Bishop of Meath is yet 
alive, but, I think, his friends do not hope he will ever come down 
stare.’ 

Ormonde had given the judges when they were going on circuit in 
the summer of 1681 instructions to enquire particularly into the plot 


1 Carte: op. cit., vol. 11, App., pp. 109, 110. 
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and send him an account of their proceedings. Henry Hen and 
Sir Standish Hartstonge, Barons of the Exchequer, went the Munster 
circuit. They had to try the case of those Munster gentlemen who were 
aceused of the plot, but according to David Ó Bruadair their timidity 
prevented them from exposing the perjuries of the informers. 1t was 
different with the Lord Chicf Justice Keating and Mr. Justice Herbert, 
who went the Connacht circuit. A brief account of their proceedings 
is given by Carte,? and it agrees substantially with the account given 
by David O Bruadair of the Lord Chief Justice Keating’s action at the 
Munster assizes held at Limerick in the spring of the following year. 
Murphy and Downy? were the two informers who appeared at this trial. 
O Bruadair does not give the names of the gentlemen who were then 
tried and acquitted, but they were doubtless some of those gentlemen 
mentioned in the depositions of the informers given above. We know 
that Colonel Daniel O'Donovan was one of them, tor in a petition 
presented by him to King James II, about September, 1689, he states 
‘that petitioner suffered long imprisonment by the oppression of the 
late Earl of Orrery and others, and was tried for his life before the 
Lord Chief Justice Keatinge and Sir Richard Reynells on account of 
the late pretended plot, as the said Lord Chief Justice and your 
Majesty’s Attorney-General can testify, whereby most of his small 
acquired fortune was exhausted.’ * We may conclude this brief account 
of the pretended plot in the County of Limerick with the words of 
Carte®:—‘‘ It is very strange that this multitude of Lrish witnesses, 
which made so terrible a noise in England, could not serve to convict 
so much as one man in their own country. But it is still more strange, 
that after such notorious perjuries, as plainly appeared in this affair 
of the Popish Plot, no law should yet pass in England for the severe 
punishment of persons guilty of that crime, in cases where the lives 
of others are taken away, their estates forfeited, their blood tainted, 
their families ruined, and their names conveyed down as traitors to 


the execration of all posterity . . . Our ancestors possibly had no 


1 Infra, pp. 272-275. 
* Carte, ut supra, pp. 515, 516. 
é Vide infra, pp. 284, 285. 
4 D'Alton: King James’s Irish Army List (1689). 2nd edition, London, 18061, 
WOls dis perils 
> Carte, ut supra, p. 617, 
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experience of so flagitions a crime to make if needful to provide 
against it, but their descendants . .  . should methinks deem it 
reasonable to provide by human terrors against a crime so impious in 
its nature and so mischievous in its consequences. The Jewish Law 
of old, the Civil Law of the Romans, and the Common Law of almost 
all other countries in Europe have in such cases established the 


” 


lex talionts. Nee lex est vustior ulla. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Part 1, p. xa, last line. The name O’ Broder, anghieized Broderick. 
is not uncommon in Co. Donegal and the neighbouring counties. 

Part 1, p. xxx, 1. 25. Sir John Fitz Gerald was marricd in 1674; 
eh Part mt, po lon. 

Part 1, p. xxxii, 1. 4, for Seapa read Seapa 

Part 1, p. 61, note®. lollann Airmdhearg mac Ríogh Gréag is 
ealled in some copies of the story ucaipe na peaécihamne (cf. 
Part tr, p. 87). There is also another story called Caéctpa lollLamn 
Cipmdeips5 mic Rio§ Cappdinne. (Information supplied to me by 
Mr. Walter Purton.) 

Part 1, pp. 102-104. Mr. Thomas F. O’Rahilly in Gadelica 1, 
pp. 204-206, points out that the incident of the curing of 
Mae Eochadha’s broken leg is taken from Echtra an Chetharnaig 
chaoilriabaig ; see O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica 1, p. 281. 

Part 1, p. 194. Ina catalogue of Irish Mss. sold by John O'Daly, 
Anglesea Street, Dublin, the poem in praise of the Duke of Ormonde 
is said to have been written by ‘‘ Dermot O'Meara, a starveling 
apothecary.’ (Information supplied to me by Mr. John Mac Neill.) 

Part 1, p. 198, note +, dele 1. 6 from the bottom of the page. 

>] ? , 1] > 
Part sr, p. 142, 1. 26, for third read second 
- Sp . é . - n 

Part u, pp. 174-176. David O Bruadair 'g authorship of Poem xxvi 
intra, pp. 172-204), as well as the genuineness of the concluding 
stanzas of it (Ry. LxvI—LXXI), are confirmed by the following rann in 
H. 5. 4, p. 146 (T7.C.D.), a Ms. transeribed seemingly from a Ms. 
of the poet's by Eoghan O Caoimh. in 1699-1701, an which 
David O Bruadair thus justifies his introduction of the fowl and 
other domestic animals into the elegy :— 


Im tuipecah ap aécarb Zeala an liú ip peapp 
ooconnapepa a mbeata 1 n-eagap uise na nod 

sibe aoubaips nap Seap cup ceape pan ionad a eoi 
ni Tusa oom ape a beac. peaé buigsne ban. 


In my dirge on the bright deeds of Maurice, the noble and good, 

I regarded their lives as a theme for the weaving of song; 

Though some deem it not nice for the fowl to be put where they are, 
I attend to their judgments no more than to bulrushes white, 


ouanNaire Oaibio ul beucodiPe 
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ouanaire Oa1bioO Ul DpeRuaodinR 


L—a ola Na wn-uile 


(Mss. Murphy iv, xii (m); R.I.A. 23 G 24 (G), 23 L 37 (L): Odibi 6 
bnuavain ccc. (m, G, L). This poem is directed against those faithless clerics 
who, following in the footsteps of Luther, and relying on the protection of a Duke, 
fill the land with strife and try to persuade the world that their wretched little 
path of private judgment is better than the faith that has saved millions. These 
clerics are, no doubt, the Irish Remonstrants led by Peter Walsh, O.8.F., whom 
Ormonde used as tools to keep the Irish Church in a continual state of internal 
turmoil and dissension for more than a dozen years after the Restoration. 
Ormonde, indeed, in a letter written by him to the Earl of Arran from Dublin, 
December 29th, 1680, openly acknowledges that this was the grand object he had in 
view :—‘‘ My aim was to work a division among the Romish clergy, and I believe 
I had compassed it, to the great security of the Government and Protestants, and 
against the opposition of the Pope, and his creatures and Nuncios, if I had not 
been removed from the Government, and if direct contrary counsels had not been 
taken and held by my successors, of whom some were too indulgent to the whole 
body of Papists, and others not much acquainted with any of them, nor considering 
the advantages of the division designed ’’ (Carte: Life of the Duke of Ormonde, 
London, 1736, vol. ii, App. p. 101). Shortly after his removal from the office of 
Lord Lieutenant he thus sums up the effect of his policy in a letter to the Lord 
Chancellor, written on July 19th, 1670: ‘‘When I left that Kingdom, all was 
quiet; the tide ran the right way; there were but one or two bed-rid Popish 
Bishops in Ireland, Now the loyal [i.e. the Remonstrants] are oppressed; the 
disloyal in power to suppress them. Every Province hath a Popish Archbishop ”’ 
(Carte: Ormonde, vol. ii, p. 418). 

David © Bruadair is at one with other contemporary Catholic authorities and 
writers in condemning the Protestant spirit of the Valesian party. ‘lhe Primate, 
Edmund O'Reilly, Archbishop of Armagh, in a letter dated 17th August, 1668, 
calls Taaffe and Walsh ‘‘isti duo Gog et Magog, prodromi Antichristi’’ (Spici- 
legium Ossoriense, vol. i, p, 459); Nicholas French, Bishop of Ferns, reports on 
October 6th, 1669, that Caron and Walsh were looked on as apostates at Rome 
(P. Walsh: History of the Irish Remonstrance, 1674, p. 756), whilst the 
Franciscan Commissary-General in Flanders, Fr, James de Riddere, writing from 
Mechlin, 18th December, 1664, to Cardinal Francesco Barberini, alludes to the 


I 
d d1a na n-uile naé ionann ip éaa o'íomeóun 
Tagail Puinpe an puilingtis Péiliomda 

a mbliadna a poipm agá pille le péidiGnaib 
ngé piavann pulang a punga so péapGnca. 


POEMS OF DAVID Ó BRUADAIR 
I.—0 GOD OF THE UNIVERSE 


title of ‘‘The Humble Remonstrance, Acknowledgement, Protestation and 
Petition of the Roman Catholick Clergy of Ireland,” and calls its promoters ‘‘istos 
Protestantes Hibernos.’? Whereupon P. Walsh remarks: “ You may note how, 
both to flatter the Cardinal and render the Remonstrants more hateful, he, no less 
equivocally than scornfully, stiles them here ‘those Irish Protestants’; albeit 
indeed without any other ground than that the Formulary or Profession of 
Allegiance subscribed by them is, by reason of some parts thereof, intituled also 
a Protestation’’ (Walsh, l.c. p. 508). But the appellation was not so unjustifiable 
as Walsh would try to make us believe, for, when he attempts to prove his own 
orthodoxy, he can only do so by condemning the popes of the preceding six 
centuries as heretics, calling them followers of Gregory VII, ‘‘the founder of the 
Gregorian Sect and the Hildebrandine Heresy ” (Walsh, l.c., p. 520, &c.). 

In R. tv Roibione an néasóúna may refer to John, Lord Robarts ot 
Truro, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland after Ormonde, from the 13th of February, 1669, 
till July, 1670. The use of the form Robert instead of Robarts may be paralleled 
from other documents of that time; v.g. Peter Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, in « 
letter to the Nuncio at Brussels, dated 25th February (6th March), 1669, calls him 
“Dominum Robertum’’ (Spic. Oss. i, p. 471). As Lord Robarts’ policy, how- 
ever, was adverse to the Remonstrants, it would seem that the poem must have 
been written very shortly after he assumed office. If the reference is not to Lord 
Robarts, it would not be easy to find a Robert in these years sufficiently prominent 
to be mentioned specially by the poet. Captain Robert Fitzgerald was propose: 
to the Crown for a Privy Councillorship in 1679, at the time of the Oates plot, as 
being amongst ‘‘ the most zealous for the Protestant interest in Ireland,” and Si) 
Robert Talbot was sent by Ormonde to aid Walsh in forcing the Synod held in 
Dublin in June, 1666, to subscribe the Remonstrance and the six Sorbonne 
propositions. 

Metre. Cinna: AC). ag ee go so a eee a ay 


I 
O God of the universe, is it not like undergoing death 

To see how the all-perfect rule of the bounteous and patient Lord 
Is being depraved and distorted by debtors’ this very year, 

Who cannot endure its controlling restraint with sobriety ? 


1 Debtors: sinners, transgressors of the laws. The words are used here in the 
same sense as in the Pater Noster: man thaiteamuione ddan bReiceamnaib 
péin, sicut demittimus debitoribus nostris. 
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II 
Cn Span vo dubad ’p an cumad vo Ppéinóúilib 
ip poiallad cuiniée Tuinne na péanóánúipe 
iao ni hhongnad linne vo Léipmacad 
pan chap can miomna ag cuicim 1 ocnéacúineaóc,. 


IIT 
Ciall na cloinne pe an ouine oo chéir a umblacc 
00 Giap sac mob von Epuinne le peléip cnúca 
a óia an can TIOCPald IP Tupa cum FZéapéeunncuip 
cia an Cú Culainn bup uppa pe plé 1ompa ? 


IV 
Oá n-iannain 1onaclann Zoime po énéacc Feuriipa 
ip “na óiaió a míonna vo millead ’pP oo baocóiúlcoú 
1 haccain liorpca ban mbulla vo bhéas cumoac 
an nia Gum sliocaipr leac Roibiopo an péasstina ? 


v 
lanla an otiocpald so Popmadac pécúplac 
‘pan cpliab 00 pitiop na pioipe peip cúince ? 
an bpiadopa miniptip muiniceaé méitsluineac 
ap cpiacéaib 1onagsaip 1ongsan vo cv’ pPéinn 1omTta ? 


vi 
4 liaig mo Ginnip 04 n-impip béim pionnpa 
pe planpa plopceaite puime na péimcionntcaé 
oap pla ni cuisgimpe buinse 000 maoctionnpmad 
mun ociaio ap 1onaéaib Upathan aonoiuice. 


II, 1. 2 cinnive Tuinne, m, G; Tune coinne, L. 1. 3 50 léin múcoa, 
G,m. l.4pachan, m, G. m1, 1.1, aom.m,G. 1. 2 poléiptnte, m, G. 
IV; l. 1 1onaclainn, m, G@; énéacca, L. 1. 2 mionnaib, L. 1. 4 4 a, 
m, G; Riobiond, L; contracted to the single letter R, m, G; néaáúna, L. 
y,l.laviaancc.,m. 1. 2.00 néin, L; 00 om. m, G. 1. 3 meat, G, m. 
1. 4 1onagan, L; 1onagain, m, G; 10mda, m, G; 10méa, L. vi, 1, 2 peim 
ciunncac, m, G. 1. 3 baotionnpma, m, G. 1. 4 muna cciad, m, G; 
onnacai1b unaman, m, G, L. 


1 His: the allusion is to Luther. 
* Cú Chulainn: the champion who defended Ulster single-handed, in the 
stories of the Ulster cycle; cf. Part 1, p. 69, n.5. 
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i 
Dark is the ight of the sun and the heavenly elements, 
And rent is the covering surface of earth’s grassy countenance, 
I deem it no wonder that they should thus wholly extinguished be, 
Seeing that clerics transgressing their oaths into treason fall. 


IIT 
Their motive is like unto his,’ who forsook his obedience vowed 
And plagued every fringe of the world with invidious bickerings ; 
© God, when both Thou and they come to the strict account-scrutiny 
Where shall they find a Ca Chulainn? to act as their advocate ? 


Iv 
Shouldst Thou retribution exact for the pain of Thy fragrant wounds, 
Despite which they break all their vows and abandon them wantonly, 
With prolix harangues though he strive to pervert Thy bull speciously, 
Shall Robert? the smooth-gowned be able to match Thee in subtlety ? 


¢ 

Shall an Earl* with six couple of henchmen? arrive disputatiously, 

Arrayed as a knight of the court, at the mountain alluded to ?° 

Shall a stiff-necked and greasy-loined minister” ever be capable 

Of paying the debts which he owes Thee for rending Thy envied floc? 

VI 

O Physician, who curest my ills, if Thou dealest a fencing cut 

At the trim self-conceited esteem of these finical criminals, 

Faith, 1 know of their braves none so mad as with Thee to engage in 
tight, 

If he come not secured by the safeguard of Ormonde’s distinguished 
duke. 


3 Robert the smooth-gowned (néassuna, qu. néióóúna): the person alluded 
to is uncertain. If he be Sir Robert Talbot, the poem should be dated 1666; if 
Lord Robarts, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the date would be early in 1670. 

4 Earl: the Earl of Ormonde, created Duke of Ormonde 30th March, 1661 ; 
cf. Part 1, p. 58, n.*, and the Introduction to poem 111, ibid., pp. 18, 19. 

© That is, with twelve jurymen. 

6 The mountain alluded to is the Hill of Sion, where the strict account-scrutiny 
of the Last Judgment, referred to in R. 111, 1. 8, of the present poem, shall take 
place according to Irish tradition ; vide supra, Part 1, p. 17, n.*. 

7 A minister of the court or government, seemingly. 


6 a ola Na N-ulle (x 


VII 
lapaéc coipbte cuinse na mbnéascúmeac 
o’piap le cubaips a cumaid a nslécúinse 
5100 lappaéc innme an cíomlaoc cnélúbac 
ba miabaé 1onnmap na opuinse vo séill PUT. 
VIII 
Cia an pearn buile pr Cuipeap 1 scéill oúinne 
1mbpiatpaib bniopea le conapa clécúncain 
pian beag pinsil sup pine map peeiclaims 
ioná an oiadaéc cumainn ap Guld1g do Léisiunarb ? 


IX 

Piappws cuille oon cpionnaé do Péio eúinne 
a mbliadna d’uncap upépa ip éilmiugad 

Pam an bproip a pugad 1 péisiunaib 

lapmanp Fine le a ocíocpaó an plé 10 moipcail. 


x 
4 dia cán mipce do Puineac do péip a 1onsta 
1 nodiaid a óuipce ’pan sculaid do Géadtionnpeainn ? 
biald 50 Fulnead 04 ppplonsap ona ppélionsta 
ip biaid a Hioval ’pan nolla map cééapcúnac. 


XI 

biald as Imspeim Tiomaipce an cnéacúna 

flaléuin pionna na luinse naé paobpoiuptap, 
poallpa an ppiopaio le mbpipcean sac ppaocsliundap 
50 Fladnaé conaclann cumuipe na sclaonptinaé 


vu, l. 2a cuamaio, m, G. |. 8iaqnucc,m,G,L; an om, m,G. 1. 4 10nnap, 
L; 1onnmap, m, G. vin, 1. 3 pinne,m, G, L; lticnice,m,G. 1.4 na no; 
m,G; 1ionaano., L. IX, l. 1 cionnaé, m, G; pero, m, G, L; ciinne, m, 
G. 1. 2 éamúasay (so to be pronounced), L. 1. 4 a om. L; plé, m, G. 
x, 1. lean, m, G, L; pulang, m, G. 1. 3 biaiv, L; biad, m, G; pumd, 
L. 1. 4 tioeal, m, G. x1, l. biaid, Mss.; 1. 4 pladnac, m, G, L; 
ccumui7ps, m, G. 


1 The “leader bright ” is Christ. 

* The ‘‘poor private path’? is the Protestant path of private judgment in matters 
of religion. 

3 Cf. 1 Thess. v. 8: Nos autem, qui diei sumus, sobrii simus, induti Joricum 
Jidei et caritatis et galeam spem salutis; and Eph. vi. 16, In omnibus sumentes 
sentnum fidei, in quo possitis omnia tela nequissimi ignea extinguere. 
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VII 
The corrupt and un-Irish conceits of this renegade forger-clique 
Banefully swerved from the loyalty due to their leader bright’; 
Though a quest of preferment the aim of this thrice crafty intrigue be, 
Brindled and streaked shall the wealth be of all those who yield to it. 


VIII 
Who is this lunatic raving, who tries to persuade us all 
With crackling loquacity, howling forth lying hypotheses, 
That a poor private path? isa far older breastplate and shield of faith? 
Than the pious society! shared in by numberless hosts of men ? 


IX 
Go, too, and ask of that fox® who contrived this year secretly 
Against us a blow of destruction and infamous injury, 
If anyone born in the regions of all the world ever knew 
The dregs of a tribe who could argue with Thee in Thy wakened 
wrath. 
x 
Had he not better, O God, have remained to his unction® true, 
Clad in that robe’ he was after his birth first invested in ? 
Till the end of his life he shall ever be wrangling and quarrelling,® 
And his name on the roll shall be entered as that of a torturer. 


XI 
The brave watch-hounds fair of the bark, which is guided infallibly,® 
Shall harass and worry the whole of his traitorous following, 
And the Spirit,’° who crusheth presumptuous passion, shall publicly 
Rend in pieces the rabble cabal of those evil-intentioned men. 


4 Pious society, an DIadaéc cumainn: literally, the social religion; that is, 
the Catholic Church considered as a ‘* societas religiosa perfecta.’’ 

5 Fox: the Duke of Ormonde. 

6 Unction: the unction with chrism in the ceremonies of baptism of the person 
baptized. ‘The word is used in the same sense above; vide Part 1, p. 125, n.}. 

7 The white robe of baptism in which neophytes are clad. 

8 The translation of this line is rather difficult. I take it that ppéliongta 
is a noun formed from ppéling, which is probably the same word as 
Tpéinling. 

9 That is, the noble chieftains who are steadfastly loyal to the infallible 
Catholic Church. 

10 The Holy Ghost. 
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XII 
biaimne o' prloptaib mic Mluipe ’p a Gaometipce 
so o1ada Olisteaé 1 nN-Imp án naomusoap, 
biaid bap me ip bap scuirleanna 1 scéim cunncaip 
san cia gan émtip 1 ocuppap bap oTpempmonnpa. 


Il.—IONNSC O’PEINN EIRIONN 


[Mss.: Murphy xii (m); R.I.A. 23 G 24 (G), 23 L 37 (L). 

The poem is inscribed An fean céaona ccc. (m, G, L, i.e. OGibI ó 
bnuaoain in each case) uim an scúir scéaona (L). It is a continuation of 
the subject treated of in the preceding poem, as L states, being directed against 
one who to gratify the avarice of others hastens the ruin of his native land, which 
lies weak and helpless beneath his hand (Rr. 1-11). These words could be 
interpreted as referring to Ormonde, but R. nm, 1. 4 púca péill péacain nó 
píocan pnaip seem to prove that Peter Walsh is the person principally aimed at. 
Finally, David prays that God may turn aside the wrath of Erin’s enemies, and 
humble the wealth acquired by the rejection of Divine grace, and by increasing 
the spirit of charity and union guide the Church, the King, and the State in the 
way of lasting peace (Rr. nm). 

This prayer for the King and the State might seem to point to the reign of 
James II, but it should be remembered that such prayers were ordered during the 
reign of Charles II. For instance, in the National Council assembled at Dublin 
“in Bridge Street, in the house of Mr. Reynolds at the foot of the bridge,” 
17-20 June, 1670, under the presidency of the Primate, the Venerable Oliver 
Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh, the following statute was passed :—Quoniam 
Apostolus precipit ut fiant obsecrationes et orationes pro omnibus hominibus, pro 
regibus et omnibus qui in sublimitate constituti sunt, parochi atque etiam regulares 
in suis conyentibus diebus dominicis moneant populum ut singuli Deum orent pro 
Serenissimis Carolo 11° et Catharina, Rege et Regina nostris, ut Deus cis omnem 
felicitatem et insuper prolem elargiri dignetur; item pro Excellentissimo Domino 
Prorege Hibernis ; necnon pro felici Anglie, Hibernie et Scotiw regimine, et 
eadem intentione dicantur iisdem diebus Litaniw Beatissime Virginis Marie ante 


I 
lonnpa 0’péinn Eipionn nae coill san bide 
oo Cim an cé céaocuga Cum cpiée 1ona dic 
an t-Gso0ap claon daopap le ciocpap cáic 
a Ofte péin, péacuió an píopa plaip. 


xu, 1. 3 bia, L, bj, G,m. 1. 4 ciaé,m, G; Ga, L; 6micip, L: cubuips, 
m, G; counnap, m, G, L. 
1,1. 2 andit, m, G; 10n dit, L. 1. 4 Owe, m, G. 


1 Christ. 
2 Wood: race or family ; vide supra, Part 1, p. 187, n.2. 
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XII 
We by the virtues of Mary’s Son, and of His charming court, 
Shall in justice and piety live in the isle of our saintly sires ; 
Then shall your hopes and your interests enter on triumph’s path, 
Without sadness or shuddering marching along with your mighty 
prince.! 


Il.—’TIS SAD FOR ERIN’S FENIAN BANDS 


vel post Missam (vid. Moran: Memoirs of the Most Rev. Oliver Plunket: Dutty, 
Dublin, 1861, p. 117). Four years earlier Peter Walsh at his Dublin Synod, 
11-25 June, 1666, had proposed the following decree, which, according to his own 
account, he succeeded in carrying in spite of the opposition of Father Dominic 
Dempsey, O.8.F., and Father Long, 8.J.:—Statutum est, ut quilibet sacerdos 
sweularis, et cuiusyis Ordinis Regularis singulis diebus dominicis et festis, et 
specialiter omnibus diebus quibus vel a Rege vel Prorege preces publice indicuntur, 
tundat certas preces, et Laicos similiter facere moneat, pro felice successu 
Serenissimi Regis nostri Caroli Secundi, Regine, totiusque domus Regiw, necnon 
Excellentissimi Domini Jacobi Ducis Ormonie, et familie eius (P. Walsh: Hist. 
Irish Remonstrance, p. 742). But the nian beag pingil of the Remonstrants, 
which David reprobated in the preceding poem (R. yur), is still more apparent in 
the arguments brought forward by P. Walsh to prove that the King had authority 
to command all spirituals universally, not only things nof purely but also those 
purely such, provided they were not against the natural or divine law, that all 
subjects lay or ecclesiastical, no matter what religion they professed, true or false 
were bound in conscience to obey such ordinances, for the authority of Kings to 
command such things flowed necessarily from the supreme royal or civil power of 
Kings, was quite independent of the power of the keys, and could not be lost by 
heresy or any other infidelity any more than their authority in temporals (ef. op. 
cit., pp. 707-709). Even Bishop Burnet in his ‘‘ History of His Own Time”? 
admits that Peter Walsh was ‘in nearly all points of controversy almost wholly 
a Protestant.” 
Metre—Ginjidn: (yr ti = é. 6€ = = i 2] ay 


I 
Tis sad for Erin’s Fenian bands, that blossomless was not the wood’ 
Which formed the man who first of all produced and planted in his 
stead? 
The perjured author,* who condemns, as prey to universal greed, 
His native land—consider well this piece ot treacherous deceit. 


3 In his stead: that is, who begot such a descendant as this perjured author. 

4 Perjured author: not being definitely named, it is impossible to say whether the 
person so characterized by the poet is the Duke of Ormonde or his tool, Peter 
Walsh : cf. the Introduction to this poem. 
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I 
Cionntaé 61 scnéacculcab cníoe Pail 
ano 50 héroéiproécaé pao na láim 
'T mun pionncpac é aoéanainn sup oílpeac bap 
púca péill péacain nó píocan ppaip. 


LOT: 
CA otilim oéin oéinc an an opuins acd 
1 lúib saé lae 1 mbaosal oo ónuim ap oáil, 
a scluineap péin méaouóa a ngnaoi ’p a ngpdo 
iy caipling ppaoe ppéiplinge a mbiodbad cháie. 


IV 
MGc6 sac rpné 0’E1MH oo óíocun snápr 
ip múrcail méinn aoncadaé aoib "na n-áic. 
ruin an scléin scéilao an ní ’p an pods 
'Tan scúnra ip néil néiópear a pit 50 bpde. Amen. 


tM, 1. 1 ég im. leaning, mG, a 13 prongs oiolpac, m. Ge 
oilpioc, L. mi; 1. 3: am m;,G, Ls. Iv, l. 2 méinn gona. m, G. 
lL. Siste LS an cléin-c.,.m, Gig Gms Pa podo, mG. 1. 4 Weill, ms. 
G, L; 50 bap, m. 


1 Land of Fal: Ireland; vide supra, Part 1, p. 27, n.°. 
2 Paca: vide supra, Part 1, p. 72, nil. 
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II 
He is guilty of the wounds inflicted on the land of Fál,' 

Which lies to-day beneath his hand all powerless to act or stir, 

And were the danger less, I'd say that he deserves the doom of death, — 
A pewter púca” of a horse, or Peter? of the brass is he. 


III 


Creator, mercy show to those who at the bend of every day 

Their lives in dread and danger pass, in consequence of fate’s decrees; 
Their calm and peace do Thou increase, their kindness, charity, and love, 
And humble the contentious rage of their opponents once for all. 


Iy 
Bring to nought that wealth which hath arisen from rejected grace, 
And wake a kindly spirit then of unity to take its place, 

‘he true-believing clergy guide, the king and government direct* 

In the course which surely shall secure to them unending peace. Amen. 


3 Peter: the words péacan (pewter) and píocan seem to be a play upon thie 
name Peter in its English pronunciation. The only prominent person named 
Peter in Ireland at this time who would suit the context here is Peter Walsh : 
cf. the Introduction to this poem. 

4 Prayers for the welfare of the King and the State were prescribed by the 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities at this time: cf. the Introduction to this 
poem. 


Depa} [ 111 


III.—CRe4O ÓIRNe Nac ROLUISPead 
Cn 25 lá 00 Saripad, 1672 


[Mss.: R.I.A. 23 M 23 (M), 23 L 37 (L); Ms. by Pranar Méinpeal (P). 

in M and P introduced thus: Oáibí 6 bnuadvaip ccs. an méao Pn. 
The date and the oceasion of its composition are given in the note appended by the 
scribe of J, (vid. infra). The poem of Geoffrey O'Donoghue, Cnéao i an 
anbuain po an ‘Cinimn, to which our rann is the conclusion, has been edited in 
the works of that poet by the Rey. P. Dinneen for the Gaelic League (Dublin, 
1902, pp. 10-15), but attention is not called there to the fact that David Ó Bruadair 
is the author of the last stanza. Itis also wrongly stated there (l.c. p. 33) that the 
lament was composed for ‘‘ the head of the branch of the O’Sullivan sept settled 
in the County of Tipperary,” whereas the subject of the elegy was the 0’ Sullivan 
Mor, Eoghan son of Domhnall, who passed to France after the Cromwellian war, 


Cnéao Gipne nae poluispead clacs cannclam 
cné péocuipm Cosain 1 bpeanc pnanncaco 
séas pPoipbile b6pooimip bpeaclearina 

né an C6pa án nodcap 1 oceap Ceamhnac. 


Odibié ua bnuasain (cp6caine 6 dia do) DO popiob an ddn 3 do nine 
an c-abpan cuap an 25 lá vo Samana a. Saéann Cingcipe na bluajna 
1672, et an na arórsaníob le Seagan Scac lá St. DóL a mbliadam an 
Planuigce 1708 9 [TV]. 


1. 1 claéc-cannclam, L; tlaéc cannclain, M, P. 1. 4 pe a oóna, 
L; an noosoup, P; mo dvocap, L. 

' Eoghan was the son of Domhnall O'Sullivan Mór (who died 1635, by his 
second wife, Johanna Fitzmaurice, daughter of Patrick, lordof Kerry. He married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Edmond Fitzgerald of Ballymaloe, parish of Kilmahon, 
barony of Imokilly, Co. Cork. On his attainder and the forfeiture of his estates 
(1641-1652) he retired to France with his son and heir, Domhnall. Domhnall 
was living in 1689, and seems to have died about 1699. The date of Eoghan’s 


death in France is uncertain. He was certainly dead in 1672, and probably before 
1660, 


ur] Pe & 


III—WHY SHOULD NOT SORROW’S GARB 
25th May, 1672 


and died there. That Eoghan belongs to the well-known Kerry family is evident 
not only from his name and descent, but from the elegy itself, where he is called 
by Geoffrey onét Loca Léin (Lc. p. 14, 1. 349), as well as from the third line of 
this rann by David. The erroneous explanation may have been occasioned by the 
expression bdp uf Suilleabain Siuine (l.c. p. 11, 1. 273), which, however, is 
nothing but a poetic epithet referring to the original home of the O’ Sullivans near 
Cnoc Rapann in Co. Tipperary, from which they were driven at an early date 
along with their neighbours and relatives of the Co}anaéc Murtnan, the 
MacCarthys, who for the same reason are regularly spoken of in poetry as the 
MacCarthys of Cashel; vid. supra, p. 28, note 2. 
Maine. úim 16 0 = & =. =] ay gu =.) 


Why should not sorrow’s garb grievously press on me 

For Eoghan! convoyed to his grave in a Frankish tomb ? 

3ranch of the rose-tree from brink of the trout-loved Leamhain,? 
Whom better my hopes would have placed amidst Tara’s* warmth. 


David O Bruadair—may God have mercy upon him—copied the poem [viz G. 
O’Donoghue’s Cpéad i an anbuain ro] and composed the above amnán [or 
assonantal stanza] on the 25th day of Summer [i.e. May], that is on Pentecost 
Saturday of the year 1672. Recopied by Seaghán Stac on the feast of St. Paul 
[i.e. the 25th of January] in the year of our salvation 1708/9 [LL]. 


2 Leamhain, the river Laune, flows from Loch Léin and enters Castlemaine 
Harbour at Killorglin, Co. Kerry. It is still noted for its salmon and trout. 

a Tara, in Co. Meath, seat of the Irish monarchy. It is possible, however, that 
the poet refers to Teamhair Luachra, situated somewhere in Shabh Luachra, the 
mountainous district on the borders of the counties of Limerick, Cork, and Kerry. 
Its exact location is still a matter of doubt. It is usually identified with Béal 
Atha na Teamhrach, in parish of Dysart, near Castleisland, Co. Kerry. Westropp 
(Ancient Castles of County Limerick, Proc. R.I.A., May, 1906, pp. 62-63) would 
place it at Portrinard, near Abbeyfeale; but his reasons are not convincing. 


[did] [Iv 


Iv.—oo Saoilios 04 RIRID 


[Mes.: R.I.A. 23 L 37, p. 158 (L), 23 M 34, p. 26 (M). 

In neither Ms. is any name of author given, but in both it follows a poem by 
David Ó Bruadair. As both these Mss. are ancient and independent of each 
other, it is possible that David is the author. In L it follows the preceding poem, 
Cnéad óinne, written 25th May, 1672, and in M it follows a fragment 
(Rr. xv—xvu1) of Ip mains nán ónean, written May, 1674, and the subject- 
matter points to a date not far removed from these years. In these verses David 
attacks the pretensions of some upstart Cromwellian who gave himself out for a lord 
or chieftain in the south of Co. Clare, but who is finally discovered to be nothing but 


I 

Oo paoileap 04 pipib sup uaccanán 

cine nó caoipeaé vob uaiple cáil 

an oaoipce oub ofobalste ouainc san odn 
vo clainn Holla Contig i Tuatalam. 


II 

Oo bí an rprcaoirpe ’na níouinc 1 n-uaécap Cláin 

'T an muinncean az ciodlacad cuaé iona láim, 

oo puldeara iona cuibníonn le huamain ceáic 

50 beulsinn a plop cia an Pionfull ó an sluaip a oánro. 


III 

Oo pcpíocar 50 híreal mo éluap iona óáil 

ip ba oír liom so prcaoilpeaópan ualac dno :'— 
1 nanpsne an Pip cíonóuib can ouaid a pat 
read ppit Lom so Píneannac cuasa bán. 


III, 1. 2 ccip, L; peaoilpid pan, L. 


1 Clann Ghiolla Choimhthigh ui Thuathaláin is a fictitious name, formed on 
the model of Irish names, here used to denote the illiterate Cromwellian planters, 
Giolla Coimhtheach means a stranger, foreigner, alien, and Uá Tuathalain is a 
descendant of CTuataldn, a man’s name derived from cuaóal al. cuaicbeal, 
the left side, wrong side, awkwardness, rudeness, incivility, &c. 


I1V.—I THOUGHT HIM OF NATIONS A GOVERNOR 


a mere boor. The fictitious name of the upstart’s family, clann S10lla Comers 
{ Tuataldin, reminds one of similar descriptive names in the larliament of 
Clann Tomáis, a composition of the previous decade (cf. Zeitschrift fúr Celtisclie 
Philologie, Band v, p. 541 sag. Halle, 1905). 

Metredmpáns a ee md. siúl 

The effect of the final rhyme in á is very striking, and the same rhyme is 
found in other poems of David’s: y.g. the poem lonnpa d’péinn ‘Einionn, 
vide supra, p. 8, and a later poem, written 28th February, 1688/9, 1 n-áic an 
masuiú Ta n-aicneabaib Hall vo bá.] 


I 
I thought him of nations a governor really, 
Or a chief, at the least, of the noblest celebrity— 
The surly, illiterate, black-visaged, blasted boor, 
Sprung from the children of Alien Vulgarson.! 


II 
This boorish dolt posed as a monarch in Upper Clare,” 
And many a goblet did people hand unto him ; 
1] sat down and shared the feast—everyone wondering— 
To try and find out from what blue blood his daddy sprang. 


111 
Low I bowed down my ear, listening attentively; 
Anxious I felt till he’d throw off the lofty load ; 
By the talk of the jet-black churl, when he had eaten his fill,— 
That’s how I found he was nought but a boorish clown. 


2 Upper Clare, the southern portion of Co. Clare. Like the ancients the Irish 
conceive the earth as high at the equator and gradually sloping down from that to 
the poles—hence such expressions as going down to the north, up to the soutb. 
Owing to the way in which the world is represented on modern maps, the custom 
has arisen in some languages of referring to the north as higher and the south as 
lower. The names of the double baronies in Ireland usually adhere very accurately 
to the ancient mode of speech, though there are a few exceptions; for instance, 
in the case of the baronies of Upper and Lower Bunratty and Tulla in Co. Clare. 


VY —=T1O ALL MY FRIENDS IN KERRY 
25th February, 1673[-4] 


[Under the above title the Ms., R.I.A. 23 L 37, p. 161, written by Sedgan 
Scac, 1706-8, has preserved the following English poetical letter of David's, 
written on the 25th of February, 1673/4. Three of these Kerry friends are 
mentioned by name—Robert or Robin Sanders, William Trant, and Derby comm 
MacCarthy; but I have not succeeded in finding any trace of them in other 
documents. 

Robert Sanders, at one time a captain in the army, lived at Castleisland 
(Rr. ryv—vr). In King James’s Irish Army List a Charles Sanders appears as an 
ensign in Colonel John Hamilton’s Regiment of Infantry. ‘‘ His [i.e. Charles 
Sanders’ ] connexions are unknown. Cornet Thomas Sanders was one of the 
1049 officers whose claims were decreed’? (D’Alton: Irish Army List, London, 
1861, vol. 1, p. 81). 


Willam Trant, whose dairy is specially mentioned by David, belonged to a 
Kerry family whose property seems to have lain principally about Dingle in the 
barony of Corkaguiney. Besides Sir Patrick Trant, Assessor of King James II 


If that my friends y” chance to sce 
my Love to them Réembered bee 
but y® most to Robert Sanders 
who ne’re car’d for gloomy Ganders 

Nor for Nigards proud and haughty ; 
he contemneth all y* naughty 
a great Lover and a seeker 
he’s of Goodness; and a keeper. 

A Piert Person frank and faithfull 
on High Spirits always waitfull 
he’s so Courtious to all Strangers 
that he’s subject to few Dangers. 

He's my Cap”, him T honour 
w'out useing Art or Collour, 
under Robins Stately Standards 
Never Marched Drowsy Dantards,! 


1 Dastards (marginal note in Ms.). 


v | foie ay 


V.—TO ALL MY FRIENDS IN KERRY 
25th February, 1673/4 


in 1690 for the county of Kildare and Queen’s County, and Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Sir Valentine Browne’s Regiment of Infantry, there were several other members 
of the family in King James’s army, viz., John and Michael, ensigns, James, a 
lieutenant, David and Henry, captains in General Boisseleau’s infantry regiment, 
and Edmund, a lieutenant in Lord Slane’s. 

In regard to Derby comm MacCarthy, the note, “ This is a very sour affront,”’ 
added by David to the line ‘* What care I if he lives happy,” is evidently jocular. 
Oianmaio was a very common name in all branches of the MacCarthy family in 
the counties of Cork and Kerry, and this O1anmaio cam of Kerry must be a 
different personage from the O1anmaio mac Cánóais a rann by whom is 
printed supra, vol. 1, p. 130, at the end of the poem longnad an iomaió py, as 
well as from the better-known Oianmaio mac Sedjam buide, of whom we 
shall have occasion to speak later on. Perhaps Derby comm and Will. Trant 
lived at Castleisland like Robert Sanders. The orthography and contractions of 
the Ms. are here retained.] 


But My Selfe alone exempted, 
who intrude and am attempted 
by y° parts of Noble Sanders, 
my chief choice of Most Commanders. 
Were I w* him in ye Island? 
J would fuddle for a firebrand 
for an hower or two together 
not-w'standing heat of weather. 
For Will: Trant if not growen ayry 
by y® darkness of his Dayry 
sure I have a kindness for him 
since my Cattle are post Mortem. 
As for Derby corn mac Carthy, 
what care I if he Lives happy, 
he’s no man y‘ I wish better 
then y* Fool yt writ this Lett'.* 


2 Castleisland, Co. Kerry. 
3 This is a very sour affront (marginal note in Ms.) 


PART II Cc 
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All yt Rest Salute in comon 
after Courtiers out of London. 
thus I end w Mixt displeasure 
till I meet w' fitter Leasure 
Begging pardon and Remission 
of all actions and omissions! 
by me David ppetrated 
against FGna* increated 


VL—Is beGRNdO SU4AIN 
8° Aprilis, 1674 


[Ms.: 23 L 37, p. 164 (L), where the title is: 3° Aprilis, 1674 cc. This is 
another of David O Bruadair’s poems, of which the only copy I have found is in 
this Ms. of John Stack’s, written on the 29th of January, 1709, as the following 
note of the scribe at the end of the poem shows: an na poniob le Seagan 
Scac an 29° lá do Jan. aoir an cióeanna an can pin 1708/9. The poem 
occurs among others by David Ó Bruadair, and the omission of the name of the 
author, instead of rendering the author doubtful, rather tends to show that it was 
copied faithfully from David’s own Ms. The evidence afforded by the few 
remains of David’s poems in his own handwriting proves that he was accustomed 
to inscribe his poems with the exact date, or with a short note indicating the 
subject of the poem, but omitting his own name from the title or at most writing 
cc., which, I believe, is here to be read cecini, nut cecinit, which is usually 
contracted to ccc. Besides, the thought, language, and style of versification are 
sufficient to prove that David is the author. 

The poem is an invective against the purse pride of the recently arrived 


I 
Ip bedpnad puain an buawdpead beanc vocim, 
san bpditpeap buan 1 ocuait ná clara gcill, 
an cánnocc tpuas Pá Cnuap saé ceapta ag cao 
'T a ocánluió tuap a huaill san aipe ap a íoc. 


1, l. 1 buainead. 


1 Displeasure (marginal note in Ms.), 

2 Reading doubtful in Ms. F, G, a are clear, nis rather m, but the centre 
stroke of the m is produced upwards, so that the latter portion of the letter looks 
like h. 

3 Circumlocution (marginal note in Ms.), 

* The following rann occurs immediately after the above English verses in 
John Stack’s Ms. without any title. The event commemorated, viz. the change 
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Since an Embryon in y* womb 
to this and hence untill y* Tomb 
beging also yt my jesting 
may to no man prove infesting. 
This instead of better pendant 
bear to Kerry from y' Servant 
David Bruoder 
feb. 25" 1673.4 


VI.—THE CHAOS WHICH I SEE 
3rd April, 1674 


planters who found themselves so suddenly elevated from obscurity to the highest 
positions of power and authority. What a change had come over the face of the 
land! The chant of the divine office is no longer heard in the church, while 
defeat has brought in its train disunion and suspicion among the people. Learning 
and literature are despised, and nought is esteemed but worldly wealth. Upstart 
pride, reckless of the consequences, leaves the poor unaided, forgetting that folly 
claims as her own those who are insensible to the cry of want. Blinded by power, 
they trample on all that is sacred, and their blasphemous acts of desecration are 
blazoned forth as praiseworthy achievements. These thoughts haunt the poet’s 
mind and interrupt his dreams, but the most disheartening fact of all is that the 
remnant of Ireland’s true nobility, still left in the land, has forgotten its former 
generosity and gentility. 

In the last rann the scribe has completed a couple of lines, the ends of which 
were worn off in the Ms. from which he transcribed the poem. 

Metra —Gmpan: (2) a aa = ua 2 a = á] 


I 


The chaos which I see of conduct gapping interrupts repose, 
Brother-love in laymen, fickle, chant of choirs in churches stilled, 
Destitute and naked wretches groan ’neath torture’s cruelties, 
While successful upstarts proudly scorn to heed the debt incurred. 


of the Earl of Thomond to heresy, points to an earlier date than that of the letter. 
The quatrain is found also in 23 G 25, 346, where it is likewise anonymous, though 
introduced with the following remarks :—oduine 6191n CCT. ian n-iomp6d iapila 
Cuaómuman cum einiceacta fan mbliadain.. . 

ba snianáa 1 scnuadchip as Fuapclugad peannaive án bpnéam 

an cniaóPean ouartn ó an Sluaip cnú alga an cé 

ianla Tuadmuman dan dual clú óneapruisóe án scnéaóc 

a dig acd Cuap Gd nacé cnuas Otinn Saxanaé é 

cz 
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IL 

1 5cdilib puaipce puad ni parcim pum 

ná odil ap duaip a ouanaib oleacsa din, 

nil cáóobacc pmuail an uain pe 1 n-aloup aoin 
naé vedpnad puap 1 ocuaipim leat a Tpuinne, 


III 
Tá náimia bpuaé níl bualad as plataib paoi 

ip diproé uata suala ip sean oon TI, 

seaó cláic oocuala TuaIpipe áapea a Sniom, 

ne páiobeaó uaid ip puaill naé bhamaro buidean. 


IV 
Mad dineam pouaine oualaé Sam an moins 
’p a rcaicre cpuaé san puaoc ne hair a fige, 
md cá naé luaideann puaine 1 n-aipce óíob 
od Sndd pe huain ip Zuaip naé sabsan baoip. 


sé 
óac ánomac uabain uapam atup poimp 

oo óáil 1 mbuaib 'T i n-uanaib seala a ánaoi, 

seaó láneaoa uaiópean luapead a óeanc vom ónuim 
an rnáio oá óugn ip luas mo hata óíom. 


vi 

Ccenp uaib na nopuad vo éeap an saoip 

ip Gitpeab puap peac ppuaip agac peaca dOfob, 

an rcác oon nugó ni bualdpead peappa poinn 

'T ip dd don TUaIt San luac iona scaiópeaó ppoinn. 


u, 1. 3 cabacc. III, l. 2 uaca; paicbead. iv, 1. 4 5nav. 
1. 3 uaigpean. vi, 1.1 dg. uaim? 1.2 puapn. 1. 4 pap aph-. 


1 Dion, ‘‘the second semimetre or leaónann of a verse, consisting of two 
quartans, more commonly called comao ”’ (0’Reilly, Dict.,s. v.), is here used for 
poems in the classical metres in general. Ofon may possibly be the same word as 
olan, the six species of which metre formed the curriculum of the poclacdn or 
aspirant poet in his first year. The reward for a poem in Dian was a pamaire. 

2 Altus, the famousalphabetical Latin hymn, beginning: Altus Prosator vetustus 
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II 


Nowhere now do I see honoured pleasant arts of learned wits ; 
Nowhere prize-contesting poets meet with lays in lawful díon :! 
No one’s Altus* nowadays is rated worth a candle-snuff, 

If he cannot boast of having almost half a trunk of gold. 


III 
Were it brim-filled, yet will princes not with him associate; 
They can easily endure the loss of his support and love ; 
Far and wide though stirring stories of his exploits have been heard 
Crowds are almost forced to vent their loathing at a smile from him. 


Lv; 


Even if he counts and numbers hairy oxen-droves on moors 

And from cold his cornstacks shelters on a stage behind his house, 
Should he never make a present of a hair or straw of all, 

Folly hath I fear already claimed him wholly as her own. 


v 

Every ostentatious upstart swollen high with pompous pride 

Who hath placed his whole delight in cattle-herds and white-fleeced 
sheep, 

Though he far would be from deigning e’en to cast a glance at me, 

In the village to salute him, doffed my hat must quickly be. 


Vi 


Athens, pride of learned druids, native home of wisdotn’s art, 

Were a house of fools compared with the display of fops like them, 
No lordly chief could e’er surpass these recent upstart boors in state, 
While the common people’s lot is not to have their dinner’s price. 


dierum et ingenitus, composed by St. Colum Cille in praise of God. The saint is 
said to have spent seven years revolving it over in his cell without light before 
he committed it finally to writing. He presented a copy of the Altus to the Pope, 
St. Gregory the Great, who said that the only fault he had to find with it was that, 
though it was full of the praises of the Most Holy Trinity as revealed in creation, 
the Trinity itself had not received sufficient consideration. When Colum Cille 
heard this, he supplied the deficiency by composing another Latin hymn: In te, 
Christe, credentium miserearis omnium. 
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VII 

1 scedpocat cGuaé vd mbuaile ceapbaé Bpinn 
dippiod uallac buain ip beac Don opoins, 

1 sclánaib luaide ip puaill naé Zpaparo pemn 
a noedpnad uaid mad pual 1 scealcain naom. 


VIII 

Oá n-Gipminnp ualéa Cuaesail ceaoccmhain ceinn 
ir áéup nuas na n-uapal (Inc ip Pinn 

oála an cuaipsead Tuaid le cataib Coinn 

ip ráime puaim a puapclos oailce ofob, 


IX 

Ceánosacc cuaca an éuain ní maccnam linn 

acc pár na huaiple puan 1 bpeanann Ploinn, 

an cáin oán dual saé snuaim vo Peapad pinn, 

a mbáió an ocuatal cuaine ne cneaptaét caoin. 


Xx 
Plas anuap io cluaip a Geanann clí 
o’ Pás map puad “na huatad peapta : as pulde, 
oo bap a tpuasnaipc o' Puagaip ape im bms 
1 scár a buaib naé buailim : bneac na buide. Finis. 


vu, l. 2 nua. x, 1. 2 This (:) denotes an addition where ye ends of y* 
lines were torn off, jc (note of scribe, Seajan Sctac, in the margin of L). 
1. 3 arsumbmióá. 1. 4 a ascáp. 


i Tuathal Teachtmhar, vid. Parti, p. 121, n.4. The mention of Tuathal 
Teachtmhar here is very apposite, for he was the lawful king, who crushed the 
power of the revolted serfs or plebeian (i.e. non-Milesian) tribes; vid. Keating, 
History, vol. 11, pp. 236-240. 

Art; vids Part bail nm 69, Ne’ 90m... 

$ Fionn, vid. Part 1, p. 40, n. ?. 

4 Conn, vid. Part 1, pp. 41, n.7; 69, n.®. An ancient rann asserts that he won 
100 battles against Munster, 100 against Ulster, and 60 against Leinster (Keating, 
History, vol. 11, p. 266); but he was defeated in ten battles by Mogh Nuadhat, 
the only battles mentioned by name by Keating (ibid., p. 262). 
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VII 
In a tankard-factory if some eccentric fit should seize 
Upon a bully of that crew, who prides himself on cows and bees, 
Without delay shall styles engrave on leaden tablets all his deeds, 
Recording even his defilement of a consecrated fane. 


VIII 
Were I to tell the mighty tasks of Tuathal Teachtmhar,! stout and 
strong, 
And the routing triumphs of the noble heroes Art? and Fionn,?* 
Or the fates of armies vanquished in the north by hosts of Conn, 
Sweeter sounds his silly gong to every stupid dolt of them. 


4 


io 
Tis not that litter’s boorish trades, which cause me wonder and 
surprise 
But the growing coldness of the nobles in the land of Flann,° 
That gentle flock, whose love was wont to drive each frown of gloom 
from me, 
Love which now revolves awry opposed to kind civility. 


= 
Upon thine ear may heaven’s plague descend, thou wicked white-faced 
wretch, 
Who hast left me for the future weeping like a lonely wench, 
For thy death, thou wretched creature, hath proclaimed my failing 
force, 
Since I can knock nothing out of cattle, whether grey or dun.® 


5 Land of Flann: Ireland; vid. Part 1, p. 192, n.°. 

® This is the merest attempt to extract some tolerable sense out of this rann. 
We are dependent upon one Ms. for the text; and as the last words of the second 
and fourth line were wanting in the copy from which the scribe of that Ms. 
transcribed the poem, he completed the two lines himself, but whether he 
succeeded in reproducing the idea of the poet, or even in giving us a 
reading which makes sense or one which can be construed grammatically, is 
very doubtful. 
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VII Is MAIRS NáR CREAN 
16° Maii, 1674 

[Mss.: Murphy xii, xiv, xcv (m); R.I.A. 23 G 20 (G), 23 L 37 (L), 23 M 34, 
p. 37 (M), anda Ms. by Pranar Moéimpéal (P). Titles: Odibi ó bnpuadain 
ccc. (m, G, P)—an can vo cumead Gum boicceangós é 7 pór man 
énéiseaoan a óáinoe é (G)—an can oo tue a loime 7 a noíccoroar eT 
fuaip pé a cáinoe Pailligtedé Gum cabain do Tabains oo, man Ip anás 
so muapclann poilme Fuat canad (P); an pean céaona (= Oabi ó 
bnuabdain) ccc. (M); cc. Mail 16°, 1674, composed on his own worldly reduce- 
ment (L, omitting David’s name, as already noted, vid. supra, p. 18). In a further 
note at the end of the poem the scribe of L, John Stack, adds: an na psníobaó 
le bb. ua bnuavain Satapn Cápaa anno vomimni 1674, an na aóroníobaó 
le Sedgan Scac, o1dce St Pol [i.e. 24° January], 1708/9. From these titles 
we learn that on the 16th of May, 1674, when David composed this poem, he had 
been reduced to poverty and his friends had forsaken him (G), or, as another scribe 
expresses it, he had fallen into destitution and want, and had found his friends 
neglectful in helping him, according to the proverb, which says: Emptiness 
awakens the abhorrence of friends (P). 

In this poem we get a view of David’s early years, when his good education 
and his independent means gained him respect and opened society to him. He 
compares those days of comfort with his present destitute condition, when, 
despised by all, he is forced to work as an agricultural labourer, and his 
hands are all blistered by the rough spade-handle. In the houses where 
formerly he was an honoured guest, welcome to come as often and to stay 
as long as he pleased, he is not known now. In those days he was often 
pressed by friends to stay and dine with them, and the lady of the house, 
fair and faithless, protested she would give him anything she had, but now he 
might hang around from morning till night and no one would offer him as much 
as a naggin of ale. He ends with a prayer that God may avert His anger from 
him and awaken in his soul those dispositions which will merit one day to be 
rewarded with interest in the realm of grace. 


I 
Ip mains nap cpean ne maiteap paogalca 
do Ceangail an sad pul noeacaid 1 n-éasancacc, 
'T an ainveipe im teaé ó lap an céadluipne 
nac meaptap sun fan an oavam céille asam. 
II 
Oo éaléeara peal ’pan scaóain ngléisilpe 
san anpad eapba an aitpip Cipeannais, 
vo leanarp so haic an beanc ba léine vom 
59 Peaipe na n-aingeal speanap séaptuispin. 


i 1. 1, le, É, mi: 1. 2 an ainsead, m. 1. 3 as ceacc, G, m. 
1. 4 a oguam, G, m. II, 1. 4 óneamur, G, m. 
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VII.— WOE UNTO HIM WHO HATH FAILED 
16th May, 1674 

Who David’s faithless friends were he does not tell us, and perhaps it is idle to 
guess. In R. 1 we are told that David’s youth was passed pan scaóain 
naléiail pe, but it is unfortunately impossible to say definitely what catain is 
referred to. It might indeed refer to the city of Cork, but I believe that it is 
more probable that Caéain Maocal in Co. Limerick is meant, in which case it 
would follow that the friends who forsook him were the Bourkes of Cahirmoyle. 
On the other hand, the friendship between the poet and this family existed with 
little or no interruption from the end of this year 1674 down to the year 1692, as 
is evidenced by the numerous poems composed by David on different members of 
this family. If then catain (R. 11) be taken as referring to Cahirmoyle, we 
must suppose that on this occasion some temporary misunderstanding had arisen 
between the poet and his former friends and future patrons, cf. infra, Poem xx. 

The text as printed here is found complete only in L and P. In m and G 
twenty-four lines are wanting, viz. four lines after line 43, and the five 
ranns XIV, XV, XVI, XIX,and xx. That M formerly contained a complete copy we 
know from a note of the scribe, Cosan ó Caoim, on p. 26: ‘lege fol. 113 [old 
pagination] 7 ovogeabain so Poinlíonca an ni ro.” But in its present 
defective condition the Ms. contains only a few fragments, viz. R. x1x-xx1 on 
p. 25, R. xv-xvii on p. 26, and the first portion of the poem on p. 37, but the 
Ms. is so worn and obscure as to be practically illegible. P, however, which is a 
transcript of a Ms. of Eoghan Ó Caoimh's, may be taken as fairly representative 
of the text of M, though it may be noted that the last line of the third rann in M, 
p- 35 (corresponding to R. xvi of our text), has a different reading . . . alac ao 
Rlaitiop aolénutac. The whole rann may have been different; but it is now 
almost completely undecipherable. 


Metre.—-Rhat—xvin, GCimpdans = idl 2) 2 qd 2 ad = 66 = =. 
Re xa, (mhánla sun ess ceo 0) idl 
I 


Woe unto him who hath failed to bind worldly prosperity 

Fast with a withe to himself ere he fell into poverty ; 

For such misery visits my home with the very first ray of light 

That not even one atom of wit is adjudged to remain with me. 
I 

Happy I lived for a while in this city! so fair and bright, 

In true Irish fashion untossed by the tempests of indigence ; 

Gaily I followed whatever pursuit appeared good to me 

And lavishly squandered the angels? engraven with subtle skill. 


1 City: It is impossible to say what catain, city or castle, is referred to. It 
may be Catain Maocal; see the introduction to this poem above. 

2 Angel, an old English coin, worth ten shillings, so called from its bearing the 
image of St. Michael the Archangel. 
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III 
Cn camall im slaic oo main an álépinainn 
ba seanamail sanc oan leas mo Tpeé1steps, 
vo labnainn laioean sapta ip béanla slic 
Ip vo éannainainn oaip ba cleap ap Cléipeacarb. 


a 
Oo beannaéad oath an bean ’p a céile cneip 
‘pan banalcpa maid ’p a mac an céaolongad, 
od ngaipminn baile ip leat a ngpéidepion 
ba oeacain ’na meape 50 mbainpead Eanad dom. 


- 
Oo sabainn apceac ip amac san éao 1 ons 
Ip níon aipceap im aicneab ceacc apéip ’p anoiu, 
vo b’ aiteare a reanc pá peaé pe céile again : 
atéuinaim ceaouig blaipe dp mbéilene, 
VI 
Fán ocaca pain o’peabap ain na bpéishionn bpip 
ba neaptmaipe nat ap nape vom péin abup, 
ni pacatap oam so paib oon Péile curo 
oo b’peapna ionndp ppealad Geatpa an cé an a bpuro. 


ViLE 
Oam aipe níon pavap mana m’éilnigce, 
so hanabaid im Ceaés Fead oleaécs vo léiáinnpe, 
nó sun saoad so slan mo teapcap céipoe ip cnoid 
amail oo Leatpad oeacsac o'éaoan cnuic. 


VIII 
Ní paog 50 bpaca pcaboal é151n oub 

Pá eaonom eacc pan aicme céaona coin, 

ór Feapac sun rcan an bleaccap bnéiase ip me, 

ní puil ceansa Pá neam ap bail náro béapa im pluc. 


Ir, le pinnin, sm GS pings 1 9isoans bin lesulciGclom mee: 


laioeann, G, m, L. tv; I. oam, Gym, Pos 2ean b. bleaes, Gm: 
1. 3 a ngnéitib pi, P; angneince pin, m, G. 1. 4 b. d. a theap, G, m. 
v, 1. 2 baiptneaé oampa, G, m; amus, G, m; anniog, P; amud, L. 


1. 3 ataps, G, m; a peanc, P; a reanc, L; pá peaé am reanc, G, m. 
1. 4 ceaouiú, L; cain ip bla, G, m. vi, l.1 an, P; ap, L; bean 
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III 
As long as a coin of bright silver remained in this hand of mine 
Attractive and witty, thou well mayst surmise, were my qualities ; 
I used to speak English with cleverness, Latin with fluency,! 
And used to draw dashes which wholly outwitted the other clerks. 


IV 
The chatelaine joined with the spouse of her heart in saluting me, 
Likewise the nurse with her ever-insatiable fosterling ; 
Had I ventured to ask for the castle and haif of its treasured wealth, 
I am sure I should never have met with refusal from one of them. 


a 
In and out of the house [ would go without wakening jealousy, 

And I never sought lodging in vain, whether coming by night or day ; 
With loving and kindly address each and all of them greeted me: 

“ Wilt thou not kindly, I pray thee, partake of this meal of ours ?” 


vI 
My sinews of learning were then cultivated so perfectly 
That science was bound and enchained in my service here, 
In my blindness I fancied the principal note of nobility 
Was to recklessly squander the wealth of the world upon every side. 
VII 
I gave no intentional cause for these charges dishonouring, 
Though inopportunely my lesson, indeed, I was studying, 
When my charter of wealth and of poetry disappeared suddenly 
After the manner of mist-wreath enveloping mountain-brow. 


VIII 

Then I beheld a strange black-looking cloud appear presently, 
Interposed for a spell between me and that same wicked company, 
And now since they know that fallacious success hath abandoned me, 
I possess neither grace of address nor linguistic ability. 


Ga. 12 2naéan,G,ms i 3pedcacap, Gm. 14nd, Gm, 2; bpuo, Ls 
vit, 1. 1, manna,G,m. 1.2 hanaba, L; ceap, G, m, P; cé, m; leiginnm, 
Gam, PB. 1.73 mo. om. Pm, 6. I. 4teacpad, Li, PP; pé na cn._G, m: 
oeaoain, L. vit, 1. 1 bpeaca pcamal, G,m. 1. 2 eaonom, P; eaccnom, 
L; dpom, G, m. 1. 3 bnéige liom, G,m. 1.4 nd,G,m; pluic, P; pluc, cet. 


1 Cf. Part 1, Introduction, pp. xx1-xxv. 
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IX 
O'acpuis “na noeapcaib oat mo néime anoip 
an aipce naé tno ceanc mm Céimeannarb, 
ó peaps mo Laéc le hair na caomdpuingze 
o’aitle mo Geana 1p mancac mé oom Cop. 


x 
Ip annam an can po neaé vom éillompa 
Ip od n-asanainn peap ip palam eipie pin, 
ní Pparceann mo taipe an cana Céibpionn clip 
odp seallamuin peal ip leat a bpéaoaimpe. 


XI 
Cé veanbta an ptaip mo poaio ndp sTpersiopa 
'r im aipeib naé veaéas atnam éiplinge, 
od ocasanaimn opad san ceao 1 acéill ap big, 
an caipe can aip vo paris m' éaocnoime. 


XII 
Head paoag ne pail mo peapam ctpéitcuipleac 
ó alvin 50 peapcap peape san béilpliucad, 
od ocaipsinn banna pleamain péalaigce 
ap ¢nasgaine leanna a cape ni béapainnpe. 


XIII 
Ip cancman mo tape as cneabaó 1m aonappa 
le hanm nár Gleaécap peace ba méive me, 
o'acaoan m'ailc ó pat na cnélainne 

ip oo mapb a peac an Fad mo méineanna. 


XIV 
Head Labanta learca an cneac po 1 bplé neam uéc 
ip a aógnóa im aice ag aplac m'éisnióce, 

bad banamail mean cap lean so naéillpinnre 

oo mhalancaib bneaca beanc an bnéasaine. 


ix, 1. Lam lú. x, 1. 1 anam, Mss. 1. 2 pean, L; neac, cet.; pala 
éinic dam, P. 1.3 ceibionn, L; émp, G,m. 1. 4 04 no. G, m; leat, G, m. 
x1, 1. 2 pdm aipoib, G, m. 1.3 onaio, G,m. 1. 4 and the next three lines 
omitted, G,m; sun palaid, P; do pailice, L. xu, 1. 4 beanainn pin, L; 
bpreanpainnpe, G, m. XIII, 1. 1 Ceaps, G, m; am aonan ónusc, m. |. 2, 
méire mé,G,m. 1.300 nat, L; ó nat, P; 6 neat, G,m. 1. 4 an peac, 
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IX 
Immediately changed in their eyes was the hue of my character, 
No longer do they recognise in my muse’s steps excellence ; 
The gentle folk judge that the flow of my diction hath shrivelled up, 
Since my loss of repute like a cavalry soldier on foot am I. 


x 
Seldom doth anyone now ask a favour or grace of me, 
And void would my recompense be, did I call upon anyone; 
My fair-locked friend turneth her eyes from my weakness deceitfully, 


? 


Though heretofore ‘‘ Thine is whatever I ean ” was her pledge to me. 


XI 
It is a demonstrable truth that I never belied my rank, 
And that my reproaches included no spoils of infirmity ;! 
If ever I ventured to snarl without lcense in any sense, 
The angry retort never failed to besmirch my frivolity. 

XII 
Wearily though I should stand by the counter with feeble pulse 
From morning till evening without ever wetting my parchéd lips, 
Yet were I to offer a smoothly sealed bond as security, 
I should never succeed in obtaining a naggin of cask-drawn ale. 


XIII 
Thirsty indeed is this task of mine, lonely while labouring 
With an implement ne’er by me wielded in days of prosperity, 
From guiding the run of the clay-blade my knuckles all swollen are, 
And the spade-shaft hath deadened my fingers, completely benumbing 


them. 
XIY 


Though my frame keeps arraigning my breast with its tedious 
complaining talk, 

And its heritage ever beside me is plotting my prejudice, 

’T were a foreign fantastical fancy for me to yield cowardly 

‘lo the deeds of the lying impostor’s inconstant capriciousness. 


P,G, m; tmheandna, G, m. xiv, next three Ranns, om. G,m. 1.1 leapsa, 
iy; leara, P; cneac, li; ceanc, RB. 1. 2a,0m.P. 1.4 beanca, P. 


1 That is, my satires have never been directed against the weak or the 
defenceless. 
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Say 
Ní maécnatm liom m’aécc ir bpeata 06 Dom Cup 
50 leatcpomaé Lag 1m pppeap san ppné1d san ppuin 
Pá tapcuipne as peanaib ceanna ip cnéice an cpuip 
‘pan paippse ceane 1 sceanaib clé mo éuipp. 


sev 
Nd meallad mo Geapaét meanbaip aonouine 
ip ná gabad san asa um tabaipc béipoicce, 
ni maips Pá veana leat a Léisimp) 

acc mazad Pá Cleapad cama an Peipprcerll. 


XVI 

CA ataip na bpeans 00 Ceap na céaonite 
calaim ip neam ip peanna ip péitleanna 

eappaé ip ceapbasé tanta ip céaée uipce, 
ceansain cap ip ppeasaip m’éagnacpa. 


XVIII 

Oom éabaip 50 capa cain a néeainníoll 

o' airis mo beata 1 sceanc leao cnéaccpulans, 

aouis im anam acpuinn Péiónáoe 

san maips peáo peacéc so habaid éipeaccac. Amen. 


XIX 


Éipíocc Gp GSoan na haoipe a ocáim 

Ip céadpald úino íonnpaic an coimóe Ca1d, 

a léincpú rúo Tiompulste 1 ocoinn Pip snáió 
cé10 a musa a piíonnpa gan ní iona láim. 


xv. There is an almost illegible copy of the next four ranns in 23 M 34, p. 24, 
olim, p. 600, with a note: lege fol. 113 (not preserved) 7 boóáéabain 50 poin- 
Uoncaannifo. 1. 4 ceanc, L; ceane, P. xvi, 1. 1 meanbuip, L. 
1. 2 Sabuid, L; beinoice, L. xvi, l. 1 céaoneite, P; céaonióce, cet. 
1. 2, paelceanna P, G. 1. 4 tanaguin, G, m; tpeansuin, P; reading of 
23 M 34 is obscure, but seems quite different, ending . . . §lac ad plaitiop 
aolénucach. xvut,l. 1 nae, L. pnéag, G, m. 1. 2 oearas, G, m; 
ccainc, L; cceant, P, m, G; lead, P, L; neavd, G,m. 1. 3, é1hte, P, m, G. 
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Xv 
Nor strange is my plight when thus left by the judgments of God 
above 
A helpless mass, weak and afflicted, without either stock or spur, 
Exposed to the scorn of the strong and the weak of society, 
While a wild waste of sea is my body’s perverted concupiscence. 


XVI 
Let not this distracted repining of mine mislead anyone, 
And let no one deliver a verdict against me with hastiness ; 
Afflictions have not been the cause of the half of my narrative, 
But my having been fooled in this fraudulent chess-game! by 
trickery. 
XVII 
O Father of miracles, Thou who createdst the elements, 
The earth and the heavens, the planets and stars of the universe, 
Spring-time and summer-heat, harvest-fruits, freezing of stream and 
lake, 
Avert Thy avenging resentment, and hear my plaint graciously. 


XVIII 
O Candle of glory, delay not, but hasten to succour me, 
Who didst legally ransom my life by Thy wounds endured patiently ; 
Within my soul kindle a spirit determined to persevere, 
Without murmur obeying Thy law with maturest efficiency. Amen. 


XIX 
The force and freshness of the learned leaders of this age of ours 
With the prudence of the chaste Lord’s justice-loving followers— 
All such noble worth united in a poet’s stream of song— 
Tact and talent, aim-frustrated, empty-handed would be left. 


xix. The next two ranns are omitted in G, m, but the three of them occur 
separately also in 23 M 34, p. 25. 1. 1 ugoain, L. 1. 2 céaopaó, P; caoimbde, 
P; coimse, L. 1. 3 a léin cnt, P, L; a ccoinn, P; a coinn, L; Spddaiv, 
P. 1.4 an pionnrpa, P. 


1 Trish poets take their metaphor for the world from a game of chess, where 
English poets derive their imagery from the staging of a drama. 
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Sox 
Hac péplait Pronn únnaísceac aoib san cáin 
oon cnéao 1 Bponn Pronncaimn naé ípíol o pap 
pean peéap a cúl outéaip a maoin ’p a pods 
oo péip a sclú clonncaé map ocaoimpe acáio. 


XXI 
A péictleann iúil o'iompuió an oióce 1 Ld 
'r oo énéis an Cpu cumha nán cull a cál, 
6p éisíon oúinn 1OMGAaN na oaoinpe aca 
néió a núin m' ionnepupe 1 ocip na nspap. Amen. 


Vill.—d CraIbeIs Seal 


[Mss.: a Ms. by Pranap Mompeéal (P); R.1.A. 23 M 34 (M). 

In both Mss. this short poem follows poems by David O Bruadair, and is 
inscribed: an pean céaona CCT. oo pagans oainióáoe oo ónéis a Cuins an 
6laoincénerdiom, i.e. on a certain priest who proved unfaithful to his vows and 
embraced a false religion. InP it follows Ip mains nan ónean (May 16°, 1674); 
in M it follows Caccup uaim an amup ove, &e. (June 24°, 1675), and 
precedes C1pioct Up Usoan, a fragment of Ip maps nan Cnean (May 16°, 
1674). The position of the poem in the Mss. would seem to indicate the 


I 
C cnáibeiá peal vo Gleaéc an aitpide pial 

'T oo páincíá Peaccs an Lact nap leatdipe mam 
ip nap an beans oan leac Sead claccéaoin 1a0 
bas na bpean pin capap Cailbin cian. 


II 
64 cábacc o'Pean sac platap pailliáe pian 

Pp sac ánr san ape odp ceap an Zapcsaoip spran 
cd peánnoe mait na mac ip maipise niam 

odib már tpeab an ceac naé tcaitiseann oia. 


xx, 1. 3 né an roan a Cail Succairp, P. xx, l. 1 neiléeann, L; 
naelcann, P, m,G. 1. 4 néiúna, P; néia cet.; a pain oGimne so haoibneap 
Gno>, p.m. 

u, 1. 3 peainove, M; na, P; nd, M; maimbe, P. 
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=e 

Every prayerful, faultless, noble, charming chieftain of the flock, 

Scattered through the land of Fionntann,' growing with no lowly 
growth, 

Who hath been compelled to part with state and wealth and native 
nook, 


According to repute is just as guilty as I am myself. 


xg 

Brightly shining Star of guidance, who transformeédst night to day, 
And didst offer up Thy fragrant blood, shed undeservedly, 

Since I must endure the present pitiless captivity, 

Prepare my interest, O Darling, for me in the land of grace. Amen. 


VIIL——PHOU WHO PENANCE ONCE DIDST PRACTISE 


year 1675 as the year in which it was composed, but the references in the 
poem are too general to enable us to identify the individual in question. 
The mention of Calvin as the patron of the sect which the pervert joined proves 
only that David, in common with other Irish poets, considered the then established 
Protestant Church in Ireland to be Calvinistic in its tendencies. We have 
another poem by David on a similar subject, beginning G Pan aiteanca léaza, 
which, though also undated, seems to have been written some years later. 
Metre —Gmpan= = ad 2 ‘a = <a 2 aq 1 1a] 


I 

Thou who penance once didst practise piously with fervent zeal, 
And didst share the milk of doctrine, never half exhausted yet ; 
Shameful is in sooth thy conduct, sleek although their faces be, 
Fondled by the folk who cherish gloomy Calvin’s memory. 


Ir 
What doth worldly pomp or station, false and fleeting, e’er avail? 
What avail all arts ingenious by inventive wit devised ? 
What advantage is their fortune to the smuggest heirs of wealth, 
If their dwelling be a mansion never visited by God ? 


1 Vide Part 1, p. 70, n.!, and p. 199, an, 
2 A variant gives: Smooth the way for me, O Darling, unto happiness 
sublime. 
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IX.—NdC 1IONSANTCdEC é 


[Mss.: R.I.A. 23 L 37 (L); Murphy xi, xlix (m); these two Mss. want the first 
three ranns. The poem is entitled: “ Composed on ye hard summer by David 
Bruadair” (L), Oáiba ó bpuavain cect (m 49), DUNE bococ éigin CCT. 


(m 11). 

The hard summer causes the poet to reflect upon the change for the worse 
which has come over the land. As the warbling of the birds is stilled, so the 
sound of song and the music of the pipes are heard no more, and as the summer is 
laid lifeless in the grave, so too the former generosity of the rich has given way to 
miserliness, and pompous ostentation has taken the place of mirthful gaiety. 
Learning and literature languish for want of support, and faithless clerics are 
smitten with avarice and ambition. The year of the hard summer was, I believe, 
1674, which O'Flaherty tells us was ‘fa year memorable for the dearth of corn 
through all Treland’’ (larchonnacht, p. 68). This famine is likewise mentioned 
in a letter of the Internuncio, written on the 11th of August, 1674: ““ Da plu 
parti vengo informato della gran carestia ch’ é in Ibernia e dello stato miserabile 
nel quale si trovano la maggior parte di quei vescoyi’’? (Moran: Memoirs of the 

, 


I 
Naé 1ongancaé é map teannta spinn 
1 n-lonad na scpaob ’p an oampa biod 
san pmiocal 1 mbéal pan ampo 1 ocip 
acc sun cuineaman péin an pampad 1 seit. 


Il 
Muillioe té10 a scamcon tpiom 
map tuisim sup clébeanc sann oosnio, 
ip bpuimniolla an tpaosail ann vo bi 
1 mup'can ao léin 1 mbeallcainib. 


III 
Oo aoineaó áp' acléin le painnc pa Pion 
ip onmeiá an éisre 1 bpanncaip bps, 
cuppainn ip séine Sampa Oiob 
san pimive céille 1 5ceann san maoin. 


1, 1. 2 pa vampa, L. Ties, 2°00 emis. lis ur, ]. 1 an 
ocléin, L. 


or 
_— 


oa] [ 3% 


IX.—WHAT A SINGULAR SUPPORT 


Most Rev. Oliver Plunket: Dublin, 1861, p. 195). This dating is confirmed by 
the similarity of thought between this poem and the other poems written during 
the first half of this year. For instance, compare R. rr, lines 3, 4 of this poem 
with R. ir, lines 3, 4 of Ip bedpnad puain, written on the 3rd of April, 1674 
(vide supra, p. 20): 

nil cábbacc pmuaid an uain pei n-aloup aoin 

nac oeánnaió puap 1 oTuaipim leas a Gpuinne— 


ov R. ut, line 1 of this poem with R. 11, lines 3-4 of the preceding poem, which 
seems to have been written during this same year. Similarly Ip main nán 
énean, written May 16th, 1674, offers many points of resemblance. To the above 
reasons may be added the position of the poem in L, where it occurs among poems 
written by David in the years 1674 and 1675. In the notes at the end of the 
poem will be found some lines of English which occur in that position in L, but 
it is very doubtful if they have any connexion at all with David. 
Mewre,—@iindm = = 1 = = 6 = lau) a] 


I 
What a singular support is this for mirth and gaiety 
That instead of all the branches and the dances of the past 
Not a syllable is heard from any lip throughout the land 
But that we ourselves have laid the summer in the silent grave.! 


II 
Their discordant chorus goeth through my brain more tiresomely, 
When I see how strangely perverse is the conduct they observe ; 
There where once the fairest maidens of the world collected were, 
Proudly mustered altogether on the first of every May. 


III 


Avarice, alas, hath wounded all the learned bands of clerks 
And on poets there hath fallen languor like to fainting fit ; 
But the bitterest by far of all these painful pangs to me 

Is that no one who is poor is deemed to have one spark of wit. 


1 This line and the last line of rann v contain an allusion to the well-known 
song Cusaman Féin an pamnad linn. 
D2 
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i 
Tuburps a paosail pallpa an pall 
vo Soile 'p vo taob naé cabpann linn, 
cán mipce óuic Pelle Leampa lurge. 
'T supab ionann vo sZaolpa Tall ip ciop. 


- 
Cusaoan cnéinpéin Ceannpa an Pomn 
cpuinmop ap Péile ip aneann ap pomp, 
nil peinnm ap céio ná bann ap pip 

aóc sun Cuipeamap péin an pampasd oinn. 


ve 
4 buinse 00 N&O a pamapbpuro pinn 
Ip oO’ pulling oo Taob pe tannpa an oaill, 
opé pile oo Cpéacs ’pan scnann a Cpiops 
ionnail sac G10d1G ampurp oinn. 


vi 
CA buime mic 06 ndp meabpurs ofc 

Ip nán Curolg 1 scéaocíon peannoa an Cpaoip, 

a liluine ná héimig leampa guide 

cum c’pipinne péin can ceann vo saoil. Finis. 


iv, 1. 2 §aile, m 49; pao caobd, L, m 11, m 49; pinn, m; linn, L 
1. 3 mpoe, m; luide, L. 1. 4 call pan cin, m. v, 1. 1 puimm ny 11. 
1.2 an cpummor a breile, L. 1. 3 pimn, m, L; beann, m. 1. 4 
éuimmuin, L. vi, l. 2 pe hampa, L; ne lannpa, m. 1. 4 mnuill, m 
49; innill,m11; 6a9C1d, m 49; ever a oníoim, m 11. vu, 1. 1 meabna, 
m 11; meabnaid, L. 1. 38 hea, L; heimig, m. 1. 4 Gum om. m; 
cpPinne, m 49; cpine, m 11. The scribe of L concludes: ‘ Written per me 
Jo. Stack, Jan. 14th, 1708-9,’ and opposite that signature the following doggerel 
verses are written, without name of author :— 


I pray kind and Courteous Reader 
Brook my work altho’ no finer 
Than ye object gives enlargement 
to decipher his Deportment 

Pass by Centences definient 
Allow effect as deylicious 
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IV 


O deceitful world of falsehood, who deniest aid to me, 

May distressing pains assail thee in thy body and thy side; 
Shouldst thou suffer any loss, if bounty shared her couch with me, 
Seeing that thou carest little what thy kindred’s fortune be. 


Vv 

Valiant, kind, and gentle princes of this country have exchanged 
Charity for niggard spirit, wit and mirth for arrogance ; 

On the harp is played no music, on the pipes no tune is heard, 
But that we ourselves have put the summer far away from us. 


vi 

Youthful Chief, who once didst ransom us from gross captivity, 
Offering Thy side with patience to the blind man’s! piercing lance ; 
By the streaming of Thy sacred wounds upon the tree, O Christ, 
Wash away from us, I pray Thee, every jealous mist of doubt. 


VIL 

Nurse of God’s Son, who didst never meditate defective deed, 
Nor partookest in the ancient primal sin of gluttony,’ 

Mary, do not thou refuse to offer up a prayer for me 
Graciously for sake of kinship* unto Him who is thy Truth.* 


this rough Rhime becomes a Bugle 
Bastard words and Monsterous Modle 
Good Reader Mark as Norme perfect 
if yow’ll know my swarthy subject 
his Name altho’ no Spurr can gawle 
is never out of Moist ill Brawle. 


Cf. Part 1, p. 24, note +. 

* The allusion is to the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

3 The kinship of human nature between the Blessed Virgin and mankind. 

4 Truth, that is Christ; cf. Joan. xiv. 6, Dicit ei Iesus: Ego sum via et veritas 
et vita. 


X—MooOMAR AN MAIBRE 


[The only Ms. in which 1 Save found this poem, viz. 23 L 37, p. 149, 
does not give the name of the author nor the date of composition, but it oecurs 
there in a series of poems written by David Ó Bruadair in the years 1674 and 
1675, and copied continuously by the scribe John Stack in January, 1708/9. The 
sequence of the poems in this series is as follows: Cabaim eaiboean, Jan. 24°, 
1675/6; Cuimpead cluain, December, 1674-Jan. 8°, 1674; Nae 1ongancacé é 
(vid. note on preceding poem); Modman an maine (the present poem) ; 
éaocur umam, 24° Juni, 1675; Ip mams nán ónean, May 16°, 1674. 
Hence 1 feel justified in ascribing the poem to David and assigning it to the year 


I 
Modmap an maispe maop mine, 
minic a poppdn a bpail cnuas, 
banimál oll so bpetdm n-ciail, 
crom an ce1dm oom amcail a puam. 


II 
loméa peadb san an san upa 
o’aitle an áillepa 1 nagaoi énó, 
céio a bpnoinn san bnhuie od beancaib 
coll as ppuit sac peaécinain oo. 


II 
NMoccaóo naoióean blad oá buadaib, 
bean gan Geile vo Cpu cnn, 
leapcaip Polma ó an bpóinm o'pPuaoac, 
oonnóa a noóinTn! ón nsnuasac nspinn. 


IV 
Caince cáic ni hé naé tiomains, 
cailc a béim 1 Mbanoadil boc, 
céipeam cpuid ip éaoais anbpann, 
muin 00 méaoais apblann a olc. 


1,1. 1 moman; Maonmine. 1. 3 banmal; namail. Iv, 1. 3 cnuaid. 
1. 4 anblann. 


X.—PROUD AS A CHIEF IS THE BAILIFF 


1674 or 1675. The poem isa bitter invective against some unnamed official who 
cruelly oppressed the weak and poor, children and widows, and plundered them 
without mercy of all their little belongings. 

Metre: Séaonad a/. péaopad mop nó paoa, the general rules of which 
may be represented in the following scheme: 2 (82 + 7!)**, that is the odd lines 
are octosyllabic with disyllabic endings, the even lines heptasylabic with mono- 
syllabic endings, and the final words of the even lines rhyme. In addition to the 
other general requisites of classical metre, the last two lines of each rann contain 
three, or at least two, internal rhymes. ] 


I 
Proud as a chief is the baihff of meal, 
Frequent his visits where wretchedness dwells, 
Tyrant of women, fit aim for his might, 
Loathsome his name is to people like me. 


II 
Farmless and chattelless widows are left 
Oft by this fellow in throes of distress ; 
Into his packs go their dinners uncooked, 


Gain of a wood by a stream every week.! 


II 
Part of his exploits is plundering maids, 
Single, defenceless, in delicate health, 
Seizing the poor empty vessels they own, 
Dark are their doors from this mischievous wight. 


Iv 
He fails not to rake in the charters of all, 
Sturdy his stroke against women-folk poor, 
Collecting the cattle and clothes of the weak, 
Sea ever swelling his harvest of sin. 


1Cf. Ps. i. 3, Et erit tanquam lignum, quod plantatum est secus decursus 
aquarum, quod fructum suum dabit in tempore suo. 
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Mooiiar GN maióne 


= 

6100 bé ap ni hinn naé as 
annzpom opis an Pip clé, 

ian noul vam 1 scun an coéaill, 
san uo ons an pocaill me. 


v1 

Asad ionnpuap 9106 im 1omobals 
ape 1m coola ó éuainc an Pin, 

odp noinn noime im cúil ní óeacaió 
pail man loime an mearcair min. 


VII 
Rup an puands leir óm leanbaib 
leon 1 n-eipic pala an maoin 
ponnaé puad san bnuis san beanna 
buan a guilt segó sSeapp a haoib. 


VIII 


Mallaéc ón aclainn lé ip leipean 
luaé ionaiptip oipeap do, 

santa clog ip ceall pan inne 
bpoo na meall 'sa mille ip mó. 


x 


. 1 amo. VHI, 1. 2 a neimec fala. 1. 


vii, l. 4 bndéd. 


4 5uc; seanna. 


PROUD AS A CHIEF IS THE BAILIFF 


2 
I could not but notice, though others may not, 
The wicked official’s tyrannical acts ; 
Withdrawn in the fold of my mantle I felt 
As if I were almost anointed with phlegm. 


VI 
However refreshing my couch may appear, 

Fear of his visit impedeth my sleep ; 
No eye ever cast on my lot in my nook 

Could equal the bareness this fierce coward caused. 


VIL 
The wretch from my children has taken away 
Payment enough for the bailiff’s demands!— 
A mackerel red, all uncooked and ungapped ; 
Its shame shall endure, though its glory shall fade. 


Vill 

May the curse of my children be with it and him, 
Ready requital befitting his deed, 

May tolling of church-bells within him resound 
And scourging behind his destruction complete. 


41 


1 The translation of these two lines is doubtful. 


XIL—d PIR scaipte ceast 
Oidce Novlas, 1674 

(CMs. 23 L 37, p. 165. In this Ms., the only one in which I have met with this 
poem, it follows, without the name of the author, a poem by David O Bruadair, Ip 
beannad puain (vid. supra), and is cated o1}Ge Novdlas, 1674. The last two 
figures of 1674 cannot now be seen owing to the binding of the Ms., but are so 
read by E. O’Curry in his Catalogue of the Mss., R.I.A. The poem isaddressed to 
a learned Dalcassian lawyer, who was also well read in the history of Ireland. While 
enjoying the hospitality of this gentleman, David had in the course of the entertain- 
ment, when heated by wine, committed some indiscretion of speech, for which he 
now expresses his deep regret, and humbly apologizes, saying that he never 
imagined that his casual and thoughtless remark would have been voiced abroad 
by others. In R. v the poet refers to himself as a farmer, cneabóac, which 
occupation he was forced to adopt this very year, when he fell into poverty, as we 
have already seen (cf. supra, p. 29, Ip manna nan cnean, R. xii, dated May 16th, 
1674), yet in spite of his humble circumstances he would never wittingly do 
anything to bring a blush to the cheek of anyone, or to lower the high standard of 
honour which obtained among the literati of Erin: 


Ni Seansaim oneaeé, ni Caillim coióce an cléin. 


I 

0 pi peaipte ceapc an peaéca níos 50 pei 

'T a peappa so maipe 1 nome 1 NSNTom 'p 1 mero 

ip bapamail cam Sead ceanc Lb pinn 1 peéim 

an ceano nooceap sun o’aipce an cpaoip pin mé. 
IT 

bap n-asallam aic an eaccaib mnpe Néill 

'T ap pleaécaib na pean vo épean a Conde anoé, 

Sead Tapcuipneaé leacpa m’aitne ap pum a péin 

Ip Feanna pa peac 1onnd a nslacam o'íoc iona péim. 
III 

Ucd asam 00 pat an peancars Píonálain péil 

Pá Saipbe pnaip an claéca ofob ip néil, 

Cainbne cat ’p an éaicis pao na cléis 

nace peancad ceanc vo leanpad poinn a bppéam. 


1,1], 1 ceapo; ms. 1.4 néoceap; ovaipse an cpaoinypin me. Boy Li 
ané. 1.3 pemn. 1.4 10nna nglacaim. 


' Perhaps we should read ‘ King,’ i.e. Christ. 
* Niall was the name of several kings of Ireland; vide Part 1, p. 198. 
3 Cairbre Cait: the Aitheachthuatha or plebeian tribes of Ireland rose in revolt 


“i baoil] 


XI.—O THOU WHO RESOLVEST WITH EASE 
Christmas Eve, 1674 


The poem is marked throughout by deep sincerity and lofty sentiment, 
expressed in lines of great beauty. Noticeable, for instance, is the appli- 
cation in harmonious lines (R. wnm) of the beautiful words of our Lord: Qui 
sine peceato est vestrum primus in illam Japidem mittat (S. Joan. viii. 7). 
It is not possible to determine exactly where the untoward incident mentioned 
above occurred. This poem was written on Christmas Eve, 1674, and in the 
following poem Cuippead cluain, which is dated December, 1674, and the last 
part of which was recited and possibly written at Cahirmoyle, Co. Limerick, on 
the 8th of January, 1674/5, David tells us that he was at Coéall, Youghal, 
Co. Cork, when he got word of the Christmas celebrations and marriage festivities 
which were to take place in the house of his friends, the Bourkes of Cahirmoyle, 
to which he then hastened. It is likely then that the lawyer in question resided 
either at Youghal or somewhere on the way between Youghal and Cahirmoyle. 


Metre.—(1) (mhndn, R.i-xr: _ a a a f é 
(2 Ghimimán, IR. sm (NO nO = ee (Ol eal SUG) Sst 
I 


O thou who resolvest with ease the kuots of the law of the king,' 

Thou who art stately and gracious in stature, in mien, and in act, 

Though thou deemest me lacking in manners, of this I am fully 
convinced 

That the Artist who first fashioned thee is the Craftsman whose 


goodness formed me. 
I 


When with pleasing discourse thou didst speak of the fate of the 
island of Niall,” 

Of our races of ancient descent, redeemed by the Lord in the past, 

Though my tact in appraising thy skill may have seemed to thee 
worthy of scorn, 

It surpasseth by far the reward I receive for recounting their fame. 

III 

By the favour and grace of the Lord, miraculous, faithful, and pure, 

Clad in coarse garb though I am, as thou thyself plainly dost see, 

1 hold that no real historian ever would trace the descent 

Of Cairbre Cait? or the rabble who served in the ranks of that king. 


during the first century of the Christian era and placed the plebeian Cairbre mac 
Dubhthaigh on the throne. He was surnamed Cat-head, because, according to the 
legend, his ears were like those of a tat: vide Keating, History, vol. i, pp. 286-240, 
and for the chronology of this revolt O’Donovan’s notes on the Four Masters, 
vol. i, pp. 94-99. 
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Iv 
Map pacam oom bac 1 meape na vcaoipeaé oTpean 
vo pealburg sean Ip neanc a n-aoipe naom, 

mo ceangal san clear pe camps na epice 1 méin 


can cuppls a oTpeab ni san mo lurse ao hégaa. 


+ 
Tpeabsaé ip Fpaoam ceapsa linn segó TET 
naé aips5eann pean T a capna maoine ap Opeacs 
'T seaó acman 1 sceanaib aile an Cli mo ¢péace 
ní óeansaim oneac ni éaillim Go1dCe ap Cléip. 


VI 
Oo meanma thaitpe peal von o1dée apnéip 

ip malains na mbeanc cus cape Gp ngaoipe a sléap, 
1caicpeab cé paipping pleadasé píonman é 
aomuisim eacc 50 noeaca opulm pe béap. 


WiLE 
Od ocaipsead neaé oo óeapcaib c’piona péin 
atape 10 eae nán Seap ne a pceaorte 1 scéin, 
meapaim a plaid ’p a leat ooo Saoibpi 1 nané 
sun beannurste an bneast a leasao linn so léin. 


VIII 
Nil peaps ap m’aine ip aicéim violsad slé 

no pneasain an aéc an veabuid piolap léaz, 
s1bé asainn nán peacurs peaoc 1 puiméuip ólé 
slacaó an leac 1p caióegaó í so séan. 


Ix 
O04 labpad pneapcal paille pursioll san pels 

Ip san aigne a leatad cap an pcníb ronan pepéae, 
ni cana tap air pan ataip caoié pus céim 

'T so Lapann an énead ó mannan mile méan. 


Iv, l 


ceim. 


, 2 pealb-. y, 1. 4 Gao1dce. vir, |. 1 ofolgéud Sle. 1. 4 5lacad 
an nglaic corr. to glacad an leac in margin. Ix 


, 1. 3 pan Acain ; 
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IV 
If ever it happens that I have to halt among powerful chiefs, 
Seized of their heritage sacred—the power and love of their age, 
Though in fancy I longed to secure mea charter of land without fraud, 
It would profit me little to lie on their thresholds ancestral till 
death. 


v 
In witness I rank as a vassal, yet humble although that may seem, 
I never assail any man who reserveth for poems his wealth; 
And swollen although my wounds be in other misdeeds of the heart, 
I ne’er bring a blush to a cheek nor play any fellow-clerk false. 


YI 
When I think of thy kindness and charity yesterday night for a 
while, 
And then of the change of behaviour which put my poor wit out of gear, 
Although thy abode be renowned for its generous banquets and wines, 
I avow that what in it occurred was repugnant to manners refined. 


VII 
If a person should happen by reason of having indulged in thy wine 
“To pass in thy house a remark, not fit to be voiced far and wide, 
Even, O prince, if it seemed to be aimed against thee, I believe 
That that sentence by God would be blessed which would grant full 


remission to me. 
VIL 


I feel no resentment of mind, and I pray for forgiveness complete 

Or an answer like that which the Law for a state of contention 
supplies :'— 

Let him who amongst us hath never by love of crime wickedly sinned 

Be the first to take up in his hand and cast without pity the stone.! 


IX 
If defective attention should happen to utter a sinewless? phrase, 
Not meaning to spread it beyond the limits wherein it was said, 
No friend would he be who would step back to the slumbering sore 
Till chafed by a thousand fingers the wound would blaze up again fresh. 


1 Cf. Joan. vii. 7, Qui sine peccato est vestrum, primus in illam lapidem mittat, 
2 Sinewless: that is, spiritless, unenlivened by wit. 
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x 


Oeanbam o'peancaib beata an bíobla ip pe 
o'aicle na noanc can leap nán pfomap pedo, 
Ip map ccaapiproe leacpa vealb Gommnic ove 


aimic 1 Caice ap an vom Shaoire 1 bple. 


XI 
Op peapac sac plaid 04 bpaice Pipi an Cé 
sup leapcap ao lage an éalann énaoice ené 
'T sun saban san eapnan taipceap bhís oo Hpeap, 


actécuinsim maic ip maitim ofb san éao. 


XII 
Gad 6ipne cné pocup neao sealspuad slan 
a péanla óisPin sé héipnead níon atpmuamearp, 
ba clé an ceol cun neao éóca man sancóuaine 
"Pp sun naelca eoluir pé O6Ipmib 1 sCapeuan cu. 


xt; ]. 2 cnaoite. 1. 3 gabun. xu, l. 4a sean cuancu; Finis 
Febr. 14° 1708/9 per Jo. Stack. 

1 Life of the Bible: Christ. 

2 Over-sea darts: i.e. exotic ejaculations, inappropriate remarks. 

3 Guaire Aidhne was defeated by Failbhe Flann at Carn Fhearadhaigh in Clin, 
Co, Limerick, A.p. 627, and by Diarmaid mac Aedha, Sláine, king of Ireland, at 
Carn Conaill, a.p. 649. He became king of Connacht in a.p. 649 (al. 653), 
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x 
By the might of the Life of the Bible! LT swear and by Him | assert 
That after those over-sea darts* my tongue did not utter a word, 
As thou puttest thy hope and thy trust in the image of God's only 
Son, 
Take under thy guard what politeness of mine still remains in 
dispute. 
xi 
It is known to all men of distinction who study the scenes of this 
world 
That a vessel full laden with frailty is this sickly, spent body of clay 
And an ignorant goat is the man, who hoards up his talents intact, 


So pardon me, prithee, as [ unreservedly pardon thee now. 


SI 
How I envy the sereneness of thy cheek so pure and fair, 
Though I gave no second thought to praising thee, O pearl of youth ; 


‘Tuneless lay it were to add to bounteous Guaire’s* equal’s fame ; 
Guiding star for deeds of kindness in the tribe of Cas* art thou. 


and died in A.p. 663 (al. 666). Guaire was celebrated for his munificent 
hospitality. His entertainment of Scanchan Torpéist, the Ardollamh of Erin, and 
his numerous retinue for a year, a month, and a day led eventually to the recovery 
of the then forgotten tale of the Tain Bó Chuailgne: vide Imtheacht na 
Tromdhaimhe, Ossianic Society, vol. v. 

4 Cas, sixth in descent from Cormac Cas, the second son of Oilioll Olum, had 
twelve sons from whom the various tribes of Thomond or Dál gCais derive their 
descent. 
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XIL.—culrpedo cluain AR CRObAINS 
December, 1674—Sth January, 1674/5 


[Mss.: R.I.A., 28 C 26 (0); 23 E 16 (E), 23 L 37 (L); Maynooth, 1 (m., 
Brit. Mus. Add. 29 614 (A); Cambridge University (Cam.). Private collections : 
Dr. Richard Henebry, University College, Cork (H); Mr, Keller, Los Angeles, 
California (K). 

This long poem was very popular, and numerous copies of it have been preserved ; 
but on account of its length it is incomplete in many Mss. With the exception of 
the last rann, which is found in A and H only, the complete poem is contained in 
A, E, H, K, L. ‘he prose passages are omitted in m, which contains the first 
eighty-six ranns, with the exception of the third and fourth lines of R. xxv1, which 
lines are also omitted in E. C has now the first twenty ranns only, though 
originally it had a fuller copy. Some further details about this Ms. are given 
in Part I, p. 118. Cam. contains the first forty-nine ranns only (vid. Gaelic 
Journal, No. 177, June, 1904). 

The authorship of the poem is certain. A few of the titles will suffice: 
Od bid ó bnuavain ccc. xbn. 1674 (A), OGib1 ó bnuaoain ccc. 1674 (K), 
Cn pean céaodna [i.e. OGH1H ó bnuaoain] ecc. pan mbliadam 1674 (m). 
The date given in the title is confirmed by the poem itself, R. xx: 


Sé céad oéaa 1p peactmosa pampad : 1p 04 óo annopa 
buaóna cinnce an unpaid oinne : od’ pulang cnopa. 


i.e. 1600 + 70 + 2 x 2 [= 1674] summers a.p. At the end of R. xcri1 in L the 
following colophon is found: Finis per David Bruadair, January 8, 1674. Finis per 
me Jno. Stack, January 11°, 1708/9. The apparent difference of dates is due to the 
employment of Old Style reckoning, according to which the year began on the 25th 
of March. From the title and colophon it would appear that, though the poem was 
composed by David Ó Bruadair in December, 1674, it was not published or recited 
by him until the 8th January, 1674/5. The reason of this delay is evident. The 
Chureh’s prohibition of the solemnization of marriages from the first Sunday in 
Advent until the feast of the Epiphany, inclusive, has been always observed with 
the greatest strictness in Ireland. As marriage banquets and festivities are 
included in the solemnities, David could not have recited his poem at the marriage 
feast at Cathair Maothal earlier than the feast of the Epiphany, 1674/5. 
These occasional poems are not extemporary compositions. From some day in 
December, 1674, until the 8th of January, 1674/5, David had time to arrange 
his ideas and polish his verses. In December, 1674, he was at Eochaill 
(Youghal, Co. Cork), when he got news of the Christmas rejoicings and the forth- 
coming marriage at Cathair Maothal, Co. Limerick (R. xvi). The time was short, 
and he hurried off immediately, fearing lest he might arrive late (Rr. xvi, xvi), 
travelling on foot (Rr. xv, xvii) by way of Mallow and Twopothouse village 
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December, 1674—8th January, 1674/5 


(R. xxxvii), and arriving at Cathair Maothal, cold and wet after his long journey 
(R, Lxxxiv), just in time (R. xvii) for the marriage banquet on the 8th January, 
1674/4 (R. xerrt). 

The bride was Eleanor de Búrc (Prose A, Rr. xx11, Lut), and the bridegroom 
was Oilifear óg Stibhin (R. tv, Prose A, Rr. xxi, tvit, LIx, Lx1v). Eleanor was 
daughter of Sean de Bure (R. Lxxix) of Cathair Maothal (R. Lxxv) in the ancient 
territory of Conallaigh in Co. Limerick (Prose F, R. uxxxvit) and Anna ni 
Urthuile (R. xxiv). In the introduction to the poem lomda peéim an Cun 
na cluana composed by David Ó Bruadair on the occasion of the marriage of 
Eleanor’s sister, Una, before the year 1663, some details about Seán de Bare and 
Anna ni Urthuile have been given (Part I, pp. 88, 89). Oilfear óg Stibhin was 
son. of Richard Stibhin (R. xxvr) and Aine (R. xxvi), seemingly of Dál gCais 
(R xxvi). Richard Stibhin is wrongly described by Mr. Standish Hayes 
O'Grady as Richard Stephen, Co. Cork (Cat. Irish Mss. Brit. Mus., p. 547). 
It may also be noted that the enumeration of the sections of which the poem 
is composed given there is incorrect. The family was resident in Canallaigh, 
Co. Limerick (R. Lxxxvm), and the usual English form of the name is 
Stephenson, not Stephen. The founder of the family in Co. Limerick was the 
Elizabethan commander Oliver Stephenson, who got a grant of Dunmoylan 
(anno xxx”. Eliz.), garrisoned Corgrig Castle (1600), married Una ny Mahony, 
and died i8th January, 1611 (al. 29/30 April, 1615), leaving a numerous family. 
His eldest son Richard married Margaret, daughter of Sir Brian dubh O'Brien of 
Carrigunnell, was High Sheriff of Co. Limerick in 1642, took the Irish side in the 
Confederate War, and was killed at the siege of Kilfinny Castle, 1642. He left a 
son Oliver, who married Eleanor, daughter of Sir Valentine Browne, first Baronet. 
He was a Colonel in the Austrian service, and on the outbreak of the war returned 
to help his Catholic fellow-countrymen. He enjoyed a high reputation for military 
skill, stormed Doondonnell Castle (1642), but was slain at the battle of Liscarrol, 
Co. Cork, when heading a charge against Lord Inchiquin (3rd Sept., 1642). This 
Oliver is referred to in this poem as Oilipean oile, ‘‘ another Oliver’’ (R. irx); 
and we learn that it was he who slew Lewis, Viscount Kynalmeaky, fourth son of 
Richard Boyle, first Earl of Cork, at the battle of Liscarrol (R. vit). The exact 
descent of Oliver 6g, to whom the present poem is addressed, is not quite clear. 
I think that he was most probably the eldest son of Richard Stephenson (born 
1623-4), who was son of Thomas Stephenson, of Ballyvoghan, Co. Limerick (who 
died 20th March, 1633), and Owney Crosby, daughter of John Crosby, Protestant 
Bishop of Ardfert, said Thomas being fourth son of Oliver Stephenson and 
Una ny Mahony (vide Westropp, J.R.8.A.1., vol. xxxiv, pp. 129 et seq., A.p. 1904). 

The metre of this poem, Rr. 1-Lxxxv1, is Sneadbainone, also called popularly 
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Cpopdncacc, to which latter name the poet alludes (R. Lxxx). Its scheme, 
which may be represented thus 2 {82 + 42) “1, has been fully explained in Part I, 
p. 91. The poem might be described as composed of lines consisting of four 
trochees and two trochees alternately, for the disyllabic endings give the lines a 
trochaic cadence. The language is very condensed, owing to the shortness of the 
lines and the strictness of the metrical rules. In addition to what has been already 
remarked about the occurrence of uaim, &e. (Part I, p. 91), it may be noted here 
that an anacrusis is occasionally admitted. ‘This generally happens only where the 
previous line ends with a voweland the next line begins with a vowel, v.g. Rr. x1, 1.3, 
xi, 1. 2, xxvi, 1. 3, xxxur, 1. i, &c., but also, though very rarely, where that is 
not the case, v.g. Rr. xxxiv, 1. 3, xxxrx, |. ó. A final monosyllable is also 
oveasionally treated as a disyllable in accordance with popular pronunciation, 
v.g. R. uxxvir, cails, mains, and R. vxxxir, bols, cols. 

The rest of the poem, Rr. Lxxxvu-xcrt, is written in (lmnán, though a 
certain variety is admitted in the final vowel-sound. 


1 
Cuinpeao cluain an cpobaing sealsall 
vam ní héao616, 
cnuap na scoil, san aigneap aimpéio 
parobpeap péaocóin. 
I 
Séaocóin pocla an puavap peire 
é asur ire, 
Oilipeap Gp ip ináean Anna 
inbeap ippe. 
III 
Píoraim pópraim iad ne anoile 
ás 1p ancluib, 
cpaoba cumpa a coill san éosal 
soll na nsancáiail. 


1,1. 1.6nobann, m. 1. 2 héaoóie, C. a 3 avdneap, m. 11, 1. 1 pocla, 
ly; poéla; C, m. ur, 1, 1 póramn pforuim, m. 1. 2 aph-, m. 
1. 4 nsancnao!il, m. 


1 Cluain: vid. Part 1, p. 93, ni. 

2 Norman: Gall, a foreigner, was used successively to designate the Gauls, 
Norsemen, Normans, English. The Galls are distinguished by various epithets: 
geal (bright), fionn (fair), sean (old), when applied to the English settlers, 
designate the early Norman settlers who remained Catholic in religion and Irish in 
sentiment after the Protestant Reformation, while the epithets dubh (black), nua 
(new), denote the more recent Protestant adventurers who came over after that 
event. In earlier times the names Fionnghoill and Dubhghoill denoted the 
Norwegians and the Danes respectively; but in that case the epithets were 
suggested by physical rather than by moral characteristics. 
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R. uxxxvir: 


1) | Wa, | Oe 0 | Oo vw | TOS Ae | au. 
Rr. EE Ko 
(2) sa ha Fe see | cóc ór é | soc | Óna 
(CON UCSC One Or ean enor eu ne ao ig 
R. xor 
Cy UCL Ol Coen tO an we en oe | nú; 
It, serí 
(a) Lú | ua | OO ee) | oO UV | Ee) | 1, 
CO Mo UCI TORO Re AE OO ete we wall a 
R. xer 
sa. | ua 3. |, Greg Ih Os ea ee a |. aut 
The final rann follows a different scheme. 
Re xcrv? 
CP Oe Me US | Oe ee Aaa] 
I 


1 shall put a cluain! npon a Norman? cluster,’ 
Vain are not my hopes of 

The harvest of the hazels,* free from coarse contention, 
Fortune-blessed and precious. 


II 

Fortune fair and happy, festive joy of marriage, 
He and she united, 

Oliver? the young along with Anna’s daughter, 


Faith’s beloved pasture. 


III 
Now I weld and wed them each unto the other, 
Grace and manly vigour, 
Two most fragrant branches of a tareless® forest, 
Galls’ of noble instincts. 


3 Cluster: for tne usual genealogical metaphors of Irish poets, vid. Part 1, 


p. 187, n.?, and p. 189, n.b, 


In this artificial language ‘cluster’ means a‘ family’ 


or ‘children,’ and the greatest latitude is permitted in transferring to human 
beings imagery borrowed from plants. 
4 The harvest of the hazels: the children of the princes, cf. Part 1, p. 108, n.7, 


and p. 188, n. ?. 


5 Oliver 6g Stephenson, the bridegroom, and Eleanor Bourke, daughter of John 
Bourke and Anna ni Urthuile, for whom see the Introduction to this poem, and 


also that to poem x, Part 1, pp. 88-91. 
6 Tareless: free from tures and cockle. 
of worthy and noble families.’ 


7 Galls: vide supra, p. 50, n.”. 


The line means ‘two charming children 
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IV 
Oilipeap 65 50 maipe a nuaéap 
slan a manae, 
réipe raon an polcéam 1onnpaic 
peotsall peramae, 
= 
Pionngsaill Cipeann ealba ip uaiple 
pic la pilead, 
opeam naé oiulcad slanh um capce 
máil nap millead. 
VI 
Ip nán meallad 1 scnuap cpabard 
paoite peangall, 
'T nac cus céim ap scl 1 n5porosleo 
slún pe sealcnann. 
vII 
66 acáro Hall oo bnéicin buna 
piu od naocun, 
cia pe copceap óall ba Spinne 
am 1 ocacun. 
VIII 
Ceipt an coónac Cinil mbéice : 
an Pinnin Peapna 
nó spiob lonn map Los mac Citleann 
oo blos beanna. 


tv, 1. 1mains, m. nóóan, C; nuacain,m. 1. 2 mannaé, C; miannac, 
L, m. 1. 4 réire, L, m: reirí, C. an folc cam, m. li ta. Lom te, C. 
1. 3 uim. thus alwaysinL; um, m; mm, C. vi, 1. 1 cnabad, m; cndbmoc, 
L, ¢. 2. 3 wac,C, má, 1, mi. yu, 1. 4 amhuil, C, L, m. a ccacan, m. 
vil, 1. 2 pignein, m. 


1 Fionnghoill: vide supra, p. 50, n.*. 

2 Seanghoill: vide supra, p. 50, n.*. 

3 Perhaps the translation should be ‘couched their spotless lances.’ 

4 Galls: the Nuaghoill or Dubhghoill, i.e. the recent foreign settlers, i.e. the 
Protestant English settlers, who came over after the Reformation. 

5 Lord Cineail mBéice: Lord Kynalmeaky, Lewis, fourth son of Richard Boyle, 
first Earl of Cork. He was born on the 8rd of May, 1619, and, while still an 
infant, was created Baron of Bandon-bridge and Viscount Kynalmeaky in the year 
1627. In the Eleven Years’ War, which began in 1641, he, like his father and 
brothers, took the English side, and after having taken the castle of Maz Carthaigh 
Riabhach, Kilbritaine and that of Pollalong, he was killed by a shot in the head 
at the battle of Lios Cearbhaill, 3rd September, 1642. He died leaving no issue, 
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Iv 
May Oliver the youthful long enjoy his consort, 
Mine whose ore is purest, 
Noble partner of a flawless fair-locked maiden, 
Beauteous foreign blossom. 
. 
Erin’s Fionnghoill! ever have been found by poets 
The choicest flock of nobles, 
Folk who ne’er rejected claims upon their bounty, 
Princes never blighted. 
VI 
Never hath their firmness in the faith been wheedled, 
Sages of the Seanghoill,* 
They who ne’er retreated in fierce fray but stood by 
Honour’s spotless standard.® 
vu 
Though the Galls* attempt to gain their grace and favour, 
Common race alleging, 
Who have e’er been quicker those same Galls to slaughter 
In the time of battle ? 
vir 
Let Lord Cineáil mBéice® answer me this question : 
Was it Finnin Fearna® 
Or a daring griffin like to Lugh mac Eithleann? 
Broke a gap in battle ? 


and was buried at Lios Mór. Four sons of Richard Boyle, first Earl of Cork, 
were engaged in that battle: Richard, Lord Dungarvan and afterwards second 
Karl of Cork (1643-1647); Lewis, Viscount Kynalmeaky (1627), who was there 
killed ; Roger, Baron Broghill (1627), afterwards Earl of Orrery (1660-1679); and 
Francis, afterwards Viscount Shannon (1660). From this rann it would seem 
that Viscount Kynalmeaky was killed by Colonel Oliver Stephenson. Cinéal mBéice 
(Kynalmeaky) is a barony lying to the north-west of the town of Bandon, Co. Cork. 

§ Finnfn Fearna, al. Finghin (vid. var. lect.) Fearna, Finnin (Finghin) of 
Ferns, Co. Wextord, evidently some famous legendary character, unknown to me. 

7Lugh mac Hithleann, otherwise Lugh Lamhfhada, king of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann, who distinguished himself especially in the second battle of Magh 
Tuireadh, cf. Part 1, p. 43, n.7. 

8 The battle of Lios Cearbhaill, Co. Cork, fought 3rd September, 1642, in 
which Colonel Oliver Stephenson (first cousin of Richard Stephenson, father of 
Oliver 6g, the bridegroom) distinguished himself by killing Lewis, Viscount 
Kynalmeaky (vid. supra, p. 52, n.5), and taking Lord Inchiquin prisoner, whom 
he, however, released, but only to meet his own death shortly afterwards. 
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IX 
Neminongnad liom iao ap eocaib 
ulm ais Meimiíó, 
1ao péin beione ip buaine leanap 
cuaine ó Nemhip. 
os 
lav ip iomta Labpap pooicis, 
cabpap cealla, 
1ao a bpil pe opéaccaib o’pulans 
éacscuin tpeanga. 
XI 
lomda conn 00 Smanpuril Sola, 
flavain ape, 
1 nsnuaóaib úna na n-óg n-10dain : 
ní nóo caile 
XII 
Ná cuppuppa an conaip seabarm 
cum a ploinnce, 
a leabpaib Loma vo meall mpe 
ceann a ocoinnce. 
XIII 
Ni pil ionncaib iapmap cpeibe 
act tmiaite Thoma 
o'Píoncnú Gibip ull ip Cocad 
Cuimn ip Colla. 
1x, 1. 2 neimio0, C. 1.3 leanap, C,m; leamap, L. x; lo Opis ams 
the spelling fil is common in L; bpuil, C. 1. 4 le 6aéccuin, m; le deleted, 
L. earpcuin, L, éacccuin m, eaéctéuin, C. xt, 1. 1 So Udims me 
1. 2 prlagum, L, 0. 1.3 niodan, L, C; niodain, m. xu, 1. 1 nd@ cuin 
unna, m; nd cun Gppa, C; ná cupnunna, L. na c. C; ane. L, m. 
sabuim, m; seabaim, C, L. 1. 4 tcaoince, C. xe, LL bp es ean 
bpunl, C. 1. 2 cmiata, C. Lá paonént, m. eimin, L, C. eacaid, C; 
eocald, L, m. 


1 Neimheadh was the leader of the second of the early colonies, Clann Neimhidh, 
who settled in Ireland after Parthalén, and ruled over the island for 217 years, 
after which they were subjugated by the Fir Bholg; vid. Keating, History, 
Part 1, pp. 172-189. The iand of Neimheadh signifies particularly Munster, for 
Neimheadh died at Oiléan Arda Neimheadh in Críoch Liatháin, afterwards better 
known as Oileán mór an Bharraigh, now the Great Island in Cork Harbour. 

* Neimhir I understand as neimh-Ir, i.e. Ir, fierce and daring. Ir, son of 
Golamh, was, on the occasion of the Milesian invasion, drowned off the coast of 
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IX 
I am not surprised at seeing them on warsteeds 
Ride round Neimheadh’s! country ; 
Bears are they in courage, daring and persistent, 
Dauntless Ir’s* desecndants. 
x 
They of Scottic® are too most accomplished speakers, 
Helpers of our churches ; 
They the sole supporters are of learned essays, 
Graceful hounds of valour. 
XI 
Many a wave of Golamh'st blood, serenely glowing, 
An important, witness, 
Floweth in the fresh cheeks of these guileless youngsters. 
Road untrod by wenches 
XII 
Or by vulgar yeomen is the path I enter, 
Their descent when tracing 
Out of well-thumbed volumes, whence I have enticed the 
Clew-end of their kindred. 
XIII 
For they are no wretched, paltry tribal remnant, 
But puissant seigniors 
Of the unpolluted blood of mighty Éibhear," 
Kochaidh,® Conn,’ and Colla.® 


Co. Kerry, and his remains were buried at Sceilig Mhichíl. From him are descended 
most of the ancient princely families of Ulidia or East Ulster, as well as the families 
of the O’Connors of Kerry and Corcomrve, and the O’ Loghlens of Burren. 

3 Scottic : the Irish language; cf. Then Hymnorum (ed. Atkinson and Bernard, 
Henry Bradshaw Society, 1897, vol. 1, p. 168) biucencc oana nomen compositem 
6 latin ocur 6 peotice (a gloss on the Amra Choluim Chilli). For the 
termination of the word may be compared the common word §aedeals and 
the combnec (the Cymric or Welsh language) of Cormac mac Cuileannáin 
(Wh. Stokes, Cormac’s Glossary, Williams and Norgate, London, 1862, p. 8). 

4 Golamh, son of Bile mac Breoghain, ancestor of the Gaedhil of Ireland. He 
was also and more popularly known as Mile Easpaine, Miles Hispaniz, whence 
Clanna Mileadh or the Milesians. 

5 Éibhear, eldest son of Golamh, from whom the kings of Leath Mhogha and 
the principal families of Munster descend. 

$ Eochaidh, cf. Part 1, p. 40, n.1, 

7 Conn, cf. Part 1, p. 41, n.7. 

siVolla; cf Parta, py lei, ne. 
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XIV 

Ni oom peldmpe a paipnéip ponna 
napnéir meine, 

cuippead cainoe Tap muald oppa 
so huain eile. 


xv 
Doéiu oióce 1 mbpus í Dneaprail 
lucc uim loparo 
reolcan mé man cnopán cusaib 
copdn cobpaió, 


XVI 

Asa ó Cocaill puapap páinoeal 
so pai’ Noolais 

ajup bainnre pan mbpus bpionnpo 
pub cum pooainp. 


XVII 
Fá na otuaipim cugap iappacc 
am a bpópca, 
pail so poitpinn cinnce an cippa 
pinnce ip nóprca, 


XVIII 

Nó néao é151n pil an posnam 
o'Polc an péapca, 

mé mo nuap anopa ap céipip 
copa céar'ca, 


xiv, l. 1 Dom feaduimpe, m. fonna, L, m; feapoa, C. 1. 3 dan 
mbuad,m; can muaid, L,C. xv,l.lacagfb.,C. xv1,1.1 A194, m. 
fuaineap, m. 1. 3 7 bímre, m. xvi, 1. 2 atmhuil a bpórsa, L, m. 
1. 8 poitpinn, L, C; poicpeinn, m. xvut, 1. 1 pil omitted, C. 1. 8 anoée, 
m; anocca, L; anora, C. 


1 Teach (al. Brugh) í Bhreasail is seemingly somewhere in Co. Cork: cf. 
Ui Bresail Beiri (leg. Beirn 7) quoted by Father Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum ; 
Dublin, 1910. There are also tribes of Ui Bhreasail in Ui Failghe apd in Co. 
Armagh. The latter are also known as Clanna Breasail, whence Clanbrassil. 

2 Losset : literally, akneading-trough, but applied metaphorically to a well-filled 
table or a well-tilled farm (Dinneen, Dictionary). 
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XIV 
But I am not able to reveal them further, 
Vain and foolish rashness, 
Hence I shall reserve my eulogies upon them 


For another season, 


KV 
T, one night beholding in © Breasail’s! mansion 
Folk around a losset,? 
Start to travel hither like a cros4n® to you, 
Tramping steady onwards. 


XvI 
When not far from Eochaill: I got tidings of the 
Christmas celebrations 
And the wedding banquets in this white-walled castle,° 
Charm to set me trotting. 


XVII 
Eager not to miss them off at once I started, 
Imminent the marriage, 
Hoping to arrive there by determined coursing 
In time for roasts and dances, 


XVIII 
Or in time at least for something worth securing 
From the banquet’s tail-end ; 
Hence, alas, you see me at the feast this evening 
With my feet all wounded, 


3 Cros&n, originally a cross-bearer, came to be afterwards used in a depreciatory 
sense, perhaps from the fact that these cross-bearers took a prominent part in 
singing the denunciation of those who had rendered themselves liable to ecclesias- 
tical censures (cf. Todd, Irish Nennius, p. 182). It is translated ‘preco’ in the 
Latin Lives of Irish Saints (cf. Plummer, Vite Sanctorum Hibernie, Oxonii, .cmx, 
tom. secund., pp. 383, 384) and ‘scurra’ in later Irish Glosses (cf. Kuno Meyer, 
Contributions to Irish Lexicography, Halle, 1906, sub voce). Their chants seem 
to have been composed in the same metre as the present poem, whence the name 
Crosantacht, for the origin of which vid. Keating, History, vol. 111., pp. 216-218 
and note, pp. 378-380. 

4 Eochaill: Youghal, barony Imokilly, Co. Cork. 

5 Castle: Cathair Maothal (Cahirmoyle), in barony Shanid, Co. Limerick. 
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XI 

(sup bpipce beanc nán dual oam 
an mo sóninpe, 

cus an nuacac vo bpeit biadTac 
belc na prcpompe. 


0.0.6 

Cnéao acc cdtad uaiple ip o1ms 
umla ip ana 

rnaómaó puainc na paopséas pona 
maolpcéal mana :— 


[A.] Gsup Maolputain® ua Ceapbuill anamcapa Opiain mic 
Cinnéioe 3 oioe Poslama na vepi nooman? eipion, 1 n-Imip 
Patleann vo biod pé, es man painic an ouanaine oonnpúileac 1 
ocín ian mbeit lá so n-oióce ldnpava 1 mbiopacdn bpipte 
bpuacipeal vo as luammeipeatés Loca Cime 1 noóis ao bpuis- 
bead bunadap imteaéta an mana móndáóbail vo mionpepGoad, 


xix, |. 1 bmipoe, L,-C; bnipce; ms 1,2 ean. C. 1. 3: biacac, m; 


biadtac, C; biadcac, I xx, 1. 3 ponna, m. 1. 4 mana, C ends 
here. 
[A.] s Maoilpeacluinn, E. ’noomnall, L; noomann, E. 


1 Biadhtach: a public hospitaller, who held his lands rent free, in consideration 
of his supplying gratuitous hospitality to his lord with his retinue on his official 
visits. 

2Maolsuthain Ó Cearbhaill: his death is put by the Four Masters under the 
year 1031. Maolputhain anmcana bniain mic Ceinoeiceis 1 Conaince 
ua Cenbaill ainéinnech Sunne oá locha ceann cndbaid 7 oéince na 
nOaoidvel oécc. Consequently there seems to be some confusion between him 
and the person who is commemorated in the same Annals as well as in the Annals of 
Ulster in the following terms under the year 1009 (recte 1010): Maelpuchain 
hua Cenbaill anopul €nenn 7 pi Cosanachca Loca Léin, etc., dormierunt 
(a.u., lc.) and Maelpucham ua Cenball oo mumncin Inpr Faióleno 
pníompao! ianéain oomain ina aimpin 3 ciáenna Cosanachca Locha 
Léin oécc ian noeisbecthard (F.M., Le.). The Uí Cearbhaill were kings of 
Eoghanachta Locha Lein prior to the immigration of the Ui Donnchadha from the 
vicinity of Caiseal in Co. Tipperary ; and Mavlsuthain Ó Cearbhaill, whether king 
or not of that district which comprises the present barony of Magonihy and the 
south-east of Co. Kerry, was the learned doctor of Inis Faithleann and the adviser 
of King Brian, whom he accompanied on his visit to Armagh, on which occasion 
he wrote the following entry in the Book of Armagh, at present preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin: Sanctus Patricius iens ad coelum mandanit 
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ax 
Being now decked out in such a pair of breeches 
As I am not used to, 
Thus is one whom Biadhtachs! judge a dashing fellow 
Made to seem a stroller. 


AX 
What but welding closely dignity and honour 
Unto wealth and virtue 
Is this grafting gay of happy noble branches ? 
Bald and pointless sea-yarn :— 


[A.] Now Maolsuthain Uí Cearbhaill,? the soul-friend® of Brian 
Mac Cinnéide* and the most learned professor in the three continents. 
used to reside in Inis Faithleann,® and when the brown-eyed versifier 
Ó Duibhgheanain® came ashore after having been the whole length of 
a day and a night piloting over Loch Cime’ in hope that he would 
succeed in minutely scrutinizing the fundamental facts of the wonders 


totum fructum laboris sui tam baptismi tam causarum quam elemoisinarum 
deferendum esse apostolic urbi que scotice nominatur Ard Macha. Sic reperi in 
bibliotheca Scotorum. Ego scripsi, id est Caluus perennis [a literal Latin trans 

lation of his Trish name Maolpucain] in conspectu Briain imperatoris Scotorum 
et quod scripsi finiuit pro omnibus regibus Macerie [1.e. for all the kings of Caiseal, 
Munster]. For the curious legend about him and the three students from Cuinnire 
[i.e. the diocese of Connor] see O’Curry, Ms. Mat., pp. 76-79. According to 
Munster tradition the Annals of Inisfallen were first compiled by Maelsuthain 
Ó Cearbbaill ; and it is certain that his ‘sereptra’ or Mss. were preserved for a long 
time after his death in the library of Inisfallen. 

3 Soul-friend ; confessor or spiritual director, a literal translation of the Irish 
term ‘anamchara.’ 

4 Brian mac Cinnéide: the famous expeller of the Danes from Ireland. He was 
king of Ireland from 1003 to 1014. 

5 Inis Faithleann : a celebrated monastery, the ruins of which still exist in the 
island of Inis Faithleann in Loch Lein, now known as Innisfallen in the Lower 
Lake of Killarney. 

6 Q Duibhgheandin, one of the learned family who, during the period from the 
thirteenth till the sixteenth century, held the position of Ollamhs of Conmaicne. I 
cannot determine which of these historians and poets is referred to here. He may 
have lived considerably later than Maolsuthain Ó Cearbhaill, whose name, indeed, 
has perhaps been introduced by David O Bruadair merely on account of its first 
syllable Maol, which resumes the first word of the preceding line of poetry, 
maolrcéal mana. 

7 Loch Cime: now known in English as Loch Hackett, Co. Galway. 
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Ip é an aitpip dionsantap vo pat a pamhurseacta .1. 80 naib 
an muin pluué puap paipping Píonóomain ao n-iomao éire et 
ainbpine, 1onnup ve pin ao paoilio pnúice an an muin sup 
maol a peéala, ec naé maoile 1onndio mo peéalapa oa 
noveinsinn 1on5nad nó maoiwdeam uim an wile óeasácáil Daonva 
vo padbdil pa Caomcuing pépca na veipipr 4. Oilipeap Scfbin 7 
Cilionéip vo bane :— 


5 

Oilipeanp Scibin ptuad Zan pooipm 
puainne 6p peapaib, 

buinne bald naé bnuigneaé bopb 
mulmneaé meapépurb. 


CXL 

Eilionéip an Paoileann 100an, 
aoib an t-aipcean, 

Pá na ocuaipim cmiall can uipce 
niad ó naipcead 


xx 

Rip an noéiogil ip 0616 oáime 
oig 0d noíoean, 

ináean cSeain ip oióne Ripeino 
pnoisne pileas. 


XXIV 
Shoéc na bpaal 50 bpapa a bplaiteap 
vo’ dip mic Muipe 
o'Pigóain Cdié as noinn so pabaio 
opons 50 nopuine. 


XI 1. T1 Suibinn, m. 1. 2 puiine, m. else burg, au OMIT len 
1oduin, m. 1.2 caipcin, m. 1. 4 naipse, m; naipsead, L. XXI, Lae 
0616, m; burp doe, L. xxiv, lol po pdpeaay me Wi 4 nonuinge, m; 
nonuine, L. 


1 Stibhin : the English name of this family, Stephenson, is rendered Stibhin in 
Irish, and Stiuin, Steuin, in contemporary Latin records. 


x11 | 


of the great and awful ocean, all the marvels that he had to report as 
the result of his rowing about were that the sea was wet, cold, wide 
and very deep, and that it contained many fish and weird creatures, 
whence it hath come to pass that experts are of the opinion that sea- 
tales are barren and pointless, and yet they are not more barren and 
pointless than my tale, if I were to express astonishment or wonder 
at all the refined accomplishments which are to be found beneath the 
gentle marriage-yoke of this couple, Oliver Stephenson and Eleanor 
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Bourke :— 


EXE 
Oliver Stibhin' towers, arch by storms unshaken, 
High above all heroes, 
Darling chieftain never haughty nor contentious, 
Deft-hand child of Munster. 


XXII 

Eleanora, maiden guileless as the seamew, 
Pleasant is the journey, 

Crossing o’er the water on a visit to them, 
Since the binding of the 


pea 
Champion to the white-toothed maiden, hope of poets, 
God protect them ever ! 
Her,? of John the daughter, him,* the heir of Richard, 
Choicest king-physicians. 


XXIV 
By the will of Mary’s Son‘ these nobles’ cffspring 
Shall in princedom flourish ; 
May they long dispense their alms for all to witness, 
Just and upright people. 


2 Eleanor, the bride, daughter of John Bourke of Cathair Maothal and Anne 


ní Urthbuile. 


3 Oliver óg, the bridgroom, son of Richard Stephenson, of Ballyvoghan, and 


Aine. 


4 Christ. 
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‘ XXV 
Op man épannaib éuipro enuapac 
plop ón ngpadpac, 
clocRa ón Zcapald Ssepann ip úine 
clann san pápac. 
XXVI 
Sioléup poépaé Seain ip Riptino 
Cine ip Anna 
1 sceann a scéile aniod 0d NoopTad 
cus na panna. 
XXVII 
Pineamain Píon innpe Póola 
ol na máióne, 
raonóáil 5Caip ba ceann 1 scéipíol 
peans an pndice. 
XXVIII 
Seipeap puaitmd líon mo pulta 
Pop a poiteips, 
ap naé péioin ál acc aitgin 
odn san o00cccelps. 
XIX 
Ceipt vo Culp ó Liatdin Luaépa 
plotldn pdile, 
an bpacald Pionn 1ape do b’annpa 
ionnd mapc Spdinne ? 


xxy, 1. 2 6n, Li; na; m. 1. 3.ccanuio, mi ccanuio, L. oca. amt 
pocnaé, m; pocnuid, L. 1. 3 and 1. 4 omitted in E, m. XXVII, l. 38 cceavoil, 
m; cceroiol, L. xxv, 1 1 pugiene, m. jolla, m; nulla, lL. 1.3 4 
laéc, m; al aos; L. _ XXIX, 1. 2 motlann, m; plroclan, L. 1. 4 ina, m; 
ionna, L. name, m: Hnainne, L. 


1 Cf. supra, p. 61, n’, and n.°. 

2 Fódla: Ireland, vid. Part 1, p. 45, n. 8. 

3 Dalcassians: for a pretty full account of the branching of the numerous 
families of the Dal gCais see O’Curry, Ms. Mat., pp. 208-212. 

$ Six persons: the newly married couple and their parents. 

5 O Liatháin: otherwise unknown, His puzzle 1 must leave unsolved to 
exercise the ingenuity of readers. “The tribal lands of the Uí Liatháin comprised 
the present baronies of Barrymore and Kinnatalloon in Co. Cork. The use of the 
form Ó Liatháin, in Irish, to designate a definite individual of that family should 
be noted. There are very many examples of this usage in this poem and other 
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XXV 
Since they are like trees in sowing seeds of harvest, 
Taught by God of graces, 
There shall come from coupling trees of freshest vigour 
Plants which are no wildings. 
XXVI 
Gainful were the sowings done by John and Richard, 
By Aine and by Anna,! 
Which to-day converging tend unto each other, 
Ample contributions. 
XXVII 
Truly native vineyard of the Isle of Fódla? 
Are her mother’s people, 
Noble-born Dalcassians,*® ever first in battle, 
Delicate the weaving. 
XXVIII 
Six emblazoned persons‘ fill my roll of honour, 
Lasting is their glory, 
Thence there cannot issue brood unlike the parents, 
Rhyme without a riddle. 
xxix 
Listen to the puzzle of Ó Liathain® Luachra," 
Strainer of the ocean : 
‘Did Fionn’ ever see a fish which was more charming 
Than the ‘riasc’* of Grainne 7”? 


instances in other poems of David Ó Biuadair. Such forms as mac uf Uiaóáin 
and an Liatdnaé are being constantly misused by many who attempt to write 
Irish at the present day. 

$ Luachra: of Luachair or Sliabh Luachra, the mountainous district on the 
borders of the present counties of Limerick, Cork, and Kerry. 

7 Fionn mac Cumhaill: vid. Part 1, p. 40, n. 2, p. 199, n.°, and Keating, 
History, vol. i, pp. 234 et seqq. 

8 Riase: signification doubtful. 

9 Grainne: daughter of Cormac mac Airt, king of Ireland. She was given by 
her father in marriage to the then aged Fion mac Cumhaill, but eloped during the 
marriage-feast at Tara with Diarmaid Ó Duibhne, one of the officers of the Fianna 
Eireann. This incident forms the subject-matter of the romance, known as 
T6nuiseacc Oianmadva 7 ónáinne, published by Standish Hayes O'Grady, in 
vol. nu of the Transactions of the Ossianic Society, Dublin, 1855-61. The story 
may also be found in O’Curry’s Ms. Materials, p. 313. 
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XXX 
Cpéad pap cpocad Cupndn edinceac 
clos na n-uaine, 
caoile a ppdige cnuime a teangan 
luime luaice. 


XXXI 
Ni pil oil 04 ocaóall tTiopta 
leir naé mépcan, 
annacc é naé 1 aét ogoine 
an tit sé o'ólpao. 


a 

O'ól ó Cndnhin cmop 1 5Cpuaéain 
uinc ip éaptla, 

ná cuip beann ap bosaoúnam 
boo san béanla :— 


[B.] AUgup an béapla ceibióe” ceansa ip Wasa’ labnaó 
ó Uónansáin 1 Uonouin cné méad micaomp na bpilioe 1 
bPpeamainn, conad ane pin ná cuipead :— 


xxx, 1. 1 Cúnnán, L; Cunnnán, m; caimnceaé, L,m. 1. 3 ppaige, m; 


. 


rpás, L. xx, |. 1 ont bpeil Ei ní DpEunl m asal, i,m: I 2 
méincean, m. 1. 4 an bid cé, m; an bit 66, L. xxx i 1 ol; Li: 
06l, m. 1.2 une, m.; ute, ib, 

[B.] *ceibe, E; ceibive, L. > aise; L. 


1 Curnan: otherwise unknown; perhaps some contemporary of our poet. I 
venture to read cdinteaé, satirical, for caimnceaé, loquacious. 

2 Cnaimhin: otherwise unknown. The family of 0 Cnaimhin belong to 
the Dal gCais, being descended from Cosgrach mac Lorcáin maic Lachtna. ‘The 
name is often absurdly anglicised Bowen, as ‘cnamh’ means ‘ bone.’ 

3 Cruachain : perhaps the place referred to is Rathcroghan, near Elphin, the 
ancient palace of the kings of Connacht; but there are many places of this name 
throughout Ireland. 

$ Ancient grammarians and historians speak of five dialects of Irish, viz., 
béanla péine, béanla na bpilead, béanla eadanpcanta, béanla ceibide, 
ip snáióbéanla. (cf. Keating, History, Vol. n, p. 10), which words are 
translated by the learned Tadhg O Rodaigh about the year 1700 as follows: the 
law or lawyers’ dialect, the poetic dialect, the separative dialect, the abstractive 
dialect, and the common Irish (vide O’Donovan’s Supp. to O'Reilly 's Irish 
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SS 
Why was the satiric Curnán ! executed 
At the hour-bell’s tolling ? 
His paws were thin and narrow, his tongue was dull andsheavy, 


Barren leaden spirit. 


XXXI 
There is no disgrace, which comes upon the country, 
But he lauds it highly, 
Monster he who feeds on nought but human beings, 
Though he’d drink the whole world. 


Xxx 
O Cndimhin? once when drinking swallowed down a girdle 
In Cruachain,® holus-bolus, 
Pay thou no attention to the senseless chatter 
Of a dunce unlettered :— 


[B.] Now the Béarla Teibidhe* is the language which Ó Lonargáin5 
used to talk least of all in London” on account of the excessively silly 
bombast of the poets in Freamhain.7 Wherefore let him not sgend8:— 


Dictionary, sub voce béanla). The Béarla Teibidhe or abstractive dialect, called 
a mixed dialect by OU’ Reilly, got its name from its abstracting, or adopting, words 
from foreign languages. Thus Keating (History, Vol. 1m, page 62) when speaking 
of the relationship between the Irish and French languages: mo Pneasna an 
an néaptnpo so bpuino Focal ap sac aomceangsarw an aimleagad pan 
ceatnpamad min von gsaedilg ne náiúsean béanla ceibide ó aimpin 
Fémiupa Panpas anuap 3 map pin amail acdio pocail ón bEnamscip 
Innce atdio focal ón ppdinnip ón eaddlip ón nonéigip ón eabna ón 
laioin ip ó sac pnimteangaid oile innce. 

5 Ó Lonargáin : otherwise unknown. The Ó Lonargains belong to the Dal 
gCais, being descended from Longargan mac Donnchuain maic Cinnéide maic 
Lorcáin maic Lachtna. 

$ Irish was commonly spoken by the Irish gentlemen resident in London in the 
seventeenth century. It was from associating with them there that James, Duke 
of Ormonde, learned to speak Irish in the year 1629. 

7 Freamhain: Frewin Hill over the western shore of Loch Uair (Owel), in the 
parish of Portloman, Co. Westmeath. 

8 The nonsense rhymes which follow seem meant as an imitation of the ancient 
Rhetorica, cf. Part 1, p. 98, n.*. 
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leannca 1 Uonsaioó 


slopes so snealluúio 
san ceaod cuil]'ce 
6111 oá capna ; 


no luise an lupna 


an oouiain alla 


1 noóiy a bpipte 

le nacc sairce ; 

ní chip meipce 
píora ppaipce 

no lionn loil'ce 
sleann” ó nsaipce ; 
bio cnainn eonca 


1” nonuim 6 Manca 


sunabé an bovac 


san cuim cleice” 
pe linn cpeaca ; 


buanna an bata 
buaileap oonnann 
an a calle 

Pgo! na maluinn ; 
asupr posa 

le pponécum 

nó pocáca 

man Palúca “ 

nia na póraú :'— 


[ xu 


a sleann, L; gleainn, E. 


catchword at foot of page. 
Talucum, E. 


’a onuim, BE, L; 
¢ceincte, L; cleice, E. 


10 Longaigh : otherwise unknown. 


2 Greallach: there are many places of this name throughout Ireland. 


a nonuim, L as 


¢palaca, L; 


Perhaps 


the place intended here is Greallach ui Cuicneacéin in Caoille, near Fermoy 
(Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum), 


3 Without a permit from 
4 Losset : vide supra, p. 


the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
SOs ne" 


5 Gleann Ó nGaiste: unidentified. The following names may be compared : 
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The ales of Ó Longaigh! 

Or barm unto Greallach? 

Without safeguarding permit 

From the Church’s Commission"; 

Or throw himself down on 

The cobwebs of spiders, 

Hoping to break them 

In a wild fit of valour. 

A morsel of pottage 

Is no cause of drunkenness 

Nor the brew of a losset# 

From the Glen of Uí Gaiste.° 

Bark-covered trees grow 

On the ridge of Uf Marcha‘ 

With bosoms unfeathered? 

In the cold frosty seasons. 
For he is a bodach® 

Who wieldeth a cudgel 

And strikes with his clenched fist 

His wife and companion 

Under her eyebrow ; 

Whereas it was kisses, 

Pronocum,’ potatoes,” 

That used to salute her, 

Before they were married :— 


Goiste, a hill in S. Dublin, Goisdine, a river, and Gaileanga Gaisiti in Iarthar 
Corcothri, which included the baronies of Leyny and Corran in Co. Sligo, and that 


of Gallen in Co. Mayo (Hogan, Onom. Goed.). 
6 Druim O Marcha: unidentified. Could it be intended to represent Sliabh 


Mairge on the borders of Queen’s Co., Carlow, and Kilkenny ? 
7 That is, without foliage. 


8 Bodach: vid. Part 1, p. 133, n.?. 
’ Pronécum : still a living word in some parts of Ireland. It is an Irish slang 


word signifying primness, prudery, or affectation. 

10 Potatoes were extensively cultivated as an article of food in Ireland early in 
the seventeenth century. This is, I think, one of the earliest, if not the very 
earliest, occurrences of the word in Irish, though there are several earlier 
references in documents written in English in Ireland. 

F2 
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XXXII] 
Cn pépad nuad po anoés 04 rhónaó 
so mad aga, 
od épaoib Guanna cumna éaomha 
húnla hánla. 


XXXIV 
Mipe cuipeap iodna 6p 1omao 
Riogna ó Raéluinn 
as oéanaim oaoine o'aióle a scoba 
Chine ip acpuinn. 


XXKV 
Can coinn cánas ap bóno cupas 
man popo rasaine 
le pail pórca on naniollpa cusaib 
hompa labaine 


ZXXVI 
CAsup paidce san nó céille 
ó ló o'innpin 
as cun cáic an pPuo a bpionnpa 
culo oom éinnpiol. 


XXXVII 
dic an ceaglaé teas an oá pota 
ead 6 Mata, 
ann oo pin ó Opaondin biopna 
caobdin ana. 


xxx, 1) L annodésc, Lis anoip; m. xxxiy, J: 2 packhuinn, mis 
nacluing, L. xxxv, 1. 3ngmiolla, m; ngniollpa, L. xxxvi, l. 3 646, 
m. bpmonnra,m. 1.4 émnpial, m; cimnpol, L. MEV, le a1. 


m; €15, m; cead, L; pota, m; posa, L. 1.2 eac, m. mala, L; malta, 
m. 1. 3 bnanán bionna, m; bnaonáin biona, L. 


! Húrla! Hérla! an old Irish cheer. 

2 Rachluinn: the place referred to is not certain. It can hardly be Rath 
Raithleann; vide infra, p. 88, n.*. As far as the form of the name goes it should 
mean Raghery (or Rathlin) island off the north coast of Co. Antrim, for which 
the forms Reachrainn, Reachlainn, and Rachlainn are all found (vid. Hogan, Onom 
Goed.). 

3 Curach : called ‘caruca’ by Adamnan, a skin-covered or canvas-covered coracle 
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XXXIIT 

This new marriage, which is being solemnized now, 
May it be propitious! 

For the noble pair of fragrant loving branches, 
Cheers of Húrla! Harla!! 


XXXIV 
I am he who bringeth labour unto many 
Princesses from Rachluinn,? 
Forming men according to their means and species, 
Task of skill and vigour. 


XXXV 
O’er the wave I come on board a curach? sailing, 
Like a kind of cleric, 
With a ring of marriage from the ‘griollsa’‘ for you, 
Bringing with me speeches, 
XXXVI 
Sayings and discourses, not with wit o’erburdened, 
Freely to be uttered, 
Putting everybody right through all their facings, 
Portion of my malice. 
XXXVII 
Merry is the homestead known as Teach an da Pota® 
On the road from Mallow, 
There Ó Braonáin Biorra® used to manufacture 
Cross-stay ribs for roofing. 


In ancient times curachs were often of considerable size and were furnished with 
antenne, vela, rudentes, &c.; cf. Reeves, Adamnan, p. 169, n.*, p. 170, and 
p.. 176 n.a, 

4 Griollsa: a word of uncertain meaning. It may be merely the same word as 
the English : grilse,’ a young salmon on its first return to fresh water, usually in 
its second year of life, in which case there would seem to be a reference to some 
such story as that of Polycrates and the ring. If pa be the demonstrative particle, 
the noun would be gmnroll, a word which I do not understand. 

5 Teach an dá Pota: still called Twopothouse village, halfway between Mallow 
and Buttevant in Co. Cork. 

¢ Ó Braonáin Biorra (i.e. from Birr, King’s Co.): otherwise unknown. The 
Ui Braonáin, now Brenan, Brennan, were a family of Ossory, descended from 
Braon&n son of Cearbhall mac Diarmada, king of the Osraighe. A variant reads 
biona, spits, stakes. 
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XXXVIII 
Sagapt rúsac mé san laioin 
lé ní Bpoicim, 
ní pull im poncúrp puinn oon cpalcaip 
luim a loicim. 


XXXIX 
Cuipim 615bean ugpal uúimal 
puap so rocain 
le na céile 00 luige an leabaió 
ní buióe an cpopáoil. 
Pa 
Map a peaoilcean slap 00 FlGimib 
clair 00 Gdpna 
an can cósbaimm daopcmop o1uroe 
Maonap cána. 


XLI 
Oéanaid vopap ap an obaip 
leir na pósaib 
ip od éir puspa pub i pupa 
Pá na nodipnib. 


XLII 
Eipsim apca belt ne ceagape 
ní odp scéimne 
o'uamain eappois Cill od éanna 
nó Cinn léime. 


[x 


xxxvil, 1. 3 cpaltain, L; tpalcain, m. 
star, m; slaip, L. 1. 3 Daoncmor, m; oaonéporp, L. 
xu, 1. 1 eimseam, m; einsim, L. vd cc.,m; ne 
c., L. 1.3 Cle Dana, m; Cill 04 canna, L. 


pulp, m; pub, L. 


1 Odour: or the meaning may be rather ‘‘ after it I hunt not.” 

2 Portus: a breviary, a book of hours also used sometimes in general for a 
prayer-book ; but the word has fallen into desuetude since prayer-books ceased to be 
composed principally of the canonical hours. 
those of Spenser— 


‘« In his hand his portesse still he bare 
That much was worn, but therein little read 
For of devotion he had little care.’’ 


xx 14 Mii btm, 


XT eed 
bhille 


3 


The lines in the text remind one of 
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XXXVIII 
I'm a gay and jovial priest, who knows no Latin, 
Such is not my odour,! 
There is in my portus? little of the Psalter, 
Thumb well what I injure. 
XX IX 
I know how to lead a docile, noble maiden, 
Happy and delighted, 
To her loving partner of the couch of marriage, 
No mere straw-stuffed bedding. 
xb 
Just as if unlocking fetters limb-confining, 
Forming fleshy furrows, 
I remove from guileless youth austere restrictions, 
Maonas’* rite-observant. 


XLI 
Let them turn their minds then to the joys of marriage, 
Rapturous embraces, 
And indulge thereafter love’s concealed caresses, 
Sportive, sprightly frolic. 
XLII 
Let me cease, however, trying to instruct them, 
That is not my business, 
For fear I should offend the Bishop of Ceann Léime* 
Or of Ceall da Channa.® 


The variations of the spelling of this word in English are more numerous than the 
letters of the word. The following forms are found :—portus, portass, portace, 
portesse, porthose, porthuis, portuis. 

3 Maonas: a form of the name Magnus. I do not know the person referred to ; 
but he seems to have bcen some local or legendary master of ceremonies. 

4 Ceann Léime : either Ceann Léime Conchulainn, now Loop Head on maps 
(corrupted from Leap Head), in the extreme west of Co. Clare, diocese of Killaloe, 
or Ceann Léime, in the extreme west of Co. Galway, diocese of Tuam. This latter 
name has been corrupted in a still worse manner in passing into English. On the 
maps it is printed Slyne Head, corrupted from Slime Head, which is itself a 
corruption of Lime (i.e. léim, leap) Head. 

5 Ceall da Channa: probably Ceall Da-Chonna, al. Teach Da Chonna, 
anglicized Tiaquin, in the barony of Tiaquin, Co. Galway, a few miles to the north 
of Athenry. 
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XLII 

H10d pum puipseaé oul 1 bpulpto 
níl im poaillps, 

oéanaio Gnpaips oósa léanbnonn 
nó ponc mainnyp.. 


XLIV 
Oeoc 50 oniooan nác leis oúinne 
oul an pcáicpe, 
do éuin oipne an imne péine 
rimne cáipe. 
XLV 
biocan boinne an Dulcán bpiogmap 
c15 le peónra, 
cugaid vampa ciappa céibe 
a dlappo an bpépad. 
XLVI 
Popad ouine 1 n-aoip san opna 
aobda an c-amap, 
lad an aon ni cam ooconnanc 
clann vo Ganap. 


XLVII 
Captain €i5pe ip Pann ip aoidead 
am a bpneap'cail, 
o0d1b6 ip dual ni odn san cupad 
cál nác ceaptuis. 


XLVIII 

Ceapta a ocuipcegó cnuap san Corsill 
cian aocluincean, 

lonnpad a ngniom ni cna san copnam 
clú na scuilcpeap. 


XLIII, 1. 3 oóca ip unbponn, m; o¢ca leanbponn, L. xiv, 1. 1 oulne, 
m; ouinne, L. 1. 3 emne, m; imne, L. xLv, l. 1 biocuin, m; biocain, 
L. 1. 4 Siapo, L; S1appo, m. xLv1, 1. 2 camar, m; carmap, L. 
xLvu, |. 3 conad, m; tunad, L. 1. 4 ceapoa, m; ceapours, L. 


! Boireann: probably the present barony of Burren, Co. Clare; but the name 
is found in very many places in Ireland, being applied to a rocky, stony district. 


“I 
b4 
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XLUI 
Though to mount a pulpit appertains to wooing, 
I am not so forward, 
Let them start a whirl of breast and swelling bosom, 


Reel of mirthful music. 


XLIV 
Having drained the wine-cup to the dregs forbids me 
On a stage to venture ; 
Cheese-stack, high as chimney, weighs me down oppressive, 


Painful, qualmish feelings. 


XLV 
The vicar of the Boireann,! Vulcan full of spirit, 
Comes with force and power, 
Give me, pray, a wharf-tierce,* O ye happy couple, 
Now that you are married. 


XLVI 
Marriage at an age which knows nor sigh nor sorrow, 
Pleasant consummation, 
I have watched the two of them with eye auspicious, 
Loved them both as children. 


XLVII 
Dearly are they loved by poets, guests, and weaklings 
For their kindly service ; 
Hence their due by nature is no fruitless fortune, 
Tide which knows no ebbing. 


XLVIII 
Energy unsparing is their parents’ glory, 
Far and wide reported, 
The splendour of their exploits is no nut unguarded, 
Fame of mantled* heroes. 


Baile Bhéirnigh (Ballyvourney, in the barony of West Muskerry, Co. Cork), being 
of ecclesiastical origin and being situated nearer to Cathair Maothal, may perhaps 
be the place referred to. A variant reads, ‘‘the Viscount of the Burren,” which is 
a title of the O’ Brien family. 

2 Tierce: a barrel containing forty-two gallons of porter, &c. 

3 Mantled: or rather ‘‘ possessing rich coverlets.”’ 
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O64 
lomda cuile ip cuaé ip capall 
cpuaé ip ciocal 
1mbpusaib bána na laoc leabain 
naé maot mocal :— 


[C.] Gc ir é mocal od noedpnad an meapacan,® 1. 00 
Pleimne® na scloé pip a ndáíiócean aovamanz, 1. clocéa buad 4 
bid raopide ; óin an c-apm pa bonn pia a mbeanann ni Oia a 
noúscar” bidbms páióce 7 pioptollca vo ánéar aise. Co map 
Píon pin ip nómón peióm ec poipneans na scloé peirean 1 an 
rcócais PáTrar arta, etp. :— 

L 
Cp vo prcócac ná oéin uabap 
an ne hampip, 
1omóa cpaob 1 scoill gan ubla 
maill ip aimp1s. 


LI 
Amuip cpaob na bpoiséas bpáilceac 
Ppom cia an píoóao, 
Piaó na Ppaimnce ptite ip pulang 
oúice miooac. 


LIL 
Cpoit an aball scneipmin scumpa 
Ip úncaoin inpe, 
cáilpíó caob na peada puaipe 
meada milpe. 


LUI 
Pionnpuil bapcaé beipeap báine 
oil an oiopma, 
ooptad annpa ap céác don Ginead 
ni pat oíomóa. 


xLix, l. 4 mbnopgaib, m; bnugaib, L. 

[C.] * meanacdn, L; meanacán, E. >pleamnad, L. pleitnne, E. 
“ma a mbeanann ní dia a noúógr?, L; ne a mbamean md oá Hutcap, E. 

Li, 1. 1 bporáéas bpáilceac, m, E; bposad bpailseac, L. 1. 3 pian, 
m; piad, L. ip omitted, m. bit, l. 1 ubaill én. 6., m; abull cen. cc., 
L. 1.2 Gn cpainn, m. Lut, 1.1 pionpuil, m. 1. 3 Gime, m, L. 
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RLIX 
Many are the mantles, goblets, cups, and horses, 
Stacks and ricks and kettles, 
In the white-walled mansions of these lithesome heroes, 
Formed of no base metal :-— 


[C.] Now the metal of which the gay youth is made is the 
polishings of the jewels which are called adamant, that is, precious 
stones of many virtues and great advantages, for the implement 
which partakes in any way of the nature of adamant ever possesses 
constant efficacy in thrusting and perpetual piercing. Now if that 
is true, the efficacy and energy of these same jewels and of the 
fine young gallant who owes his origin to them must be exceeding 
great indeed, etc. :— 

L 
With thy gallant suitor be not too elated ; 
Tarry first a little: 
There are many branches appleless in forests ; 
Wait and test the issue. 


LI 
Drawing near distinguish trees with greeting branches 
From the worthless coppice 
Which conceals beneath it foreign game and sorrows! 
In a meadful country. 


LIL 
But the smooth and fragrant apple-trees, when shaken, 
Fairest in the island ; 
Shed beside the useless brushwood of the forest 
Measures full of sweetness. 


LIII 
For the pure De Burgo blood? in test triumphant, 
Amiable people, 
Is a stream which winneth love from all and never 
Causeth any hatred. 


1 The translation of this line is quite uncertain. 
* The Bourkes of Co. Limerick descend from Edmond fitz Richard fitz Richard 
mór fitz William fitz Adelm de Burgo, ancestor of all the Bourkes of Ireland. 
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LIV 

lomda crappa ip clap 1 sConcaiá 
endm ip capal 

óisbean pionn seal im ip eocain 
lonn ip bapain. 


LV 
lomda cant ip plonne ip poca 
ponnpa ip peirse 
Saxpean pasaé peran ip peilling 
mian Pip meipce. 


LVI 
lomda chlab ip cónoa ip cnoiceann 
bróa ip biona 
in pan nsaillcneib nglainis nsainb 
5una if slolla :— 
[D.] Asup an Giolla Oeacaip mapcaé ip meapa odp mónaó 
1 bPrannuiseacs .1. mancaé measa miotapa mall méipcnedé* 
milaocaip oun od1lomdaé Opasanca aipceaé íocman aiiippeac? 
et vo bí apnaccaé uatmap ancumta ei aise nac pus* aon 
banné apa hadaid prath 1 n-am eaéca na Gtuip’ ó copaé oomain 
50 Oipeans Oianmada, ionnap naé cuala niam neaé ba neath- 
éopamla :— 
LYIL 
Re hOiipean Scfbin ionnd an pondille 
onuimm pe veabais, 
iomda 1 n-Gipinn bpoic ip bnáiéne 
enuic ip cpeabain. 


Liv, l. 3 Pinndeal, m. Lv, 1.1 piunct,m; pionc, L. 1. 3 Saixpin, m; 
Sarpion, L. 1. 4 mann, m, L. yi, b 2 bpoS, a bionnias m,. 1.4 
gunna, m; auna, L. 

[D.] “ meinoneaé, L, E. >aminpioe, L, E. *ou5, Hs ug, 1. 
4ban, L; bann, E. eqcuip, Le arcip, B- 


Lvit, 1. 1 Scibinn, m; Stibin, L. 1. 2 veabuib, m. 


1 The nonsense rhymes recommence here. 

* The juxtaposition of Saxons, drink, knives, and shillings in this description 
of Cork recalls the will of John Langley, 3rd March, 1674/5, for which see 
Father Denis Murphy’s Cromwell in Ireland, Dublin, 1883, p. 426. 

’ The Giolla Deacair: the slothful fellow, the chief character in the Fenian 
story Imtheacht an Ghiolla Deacair. He appeared at Almha before Fionn and the 
Fianna Éireann, dragging a lazy horse slowly after him, and begged to be admitted 
into Fionn’s company. His request was granted and his horse was turned out to 
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LIV 
In the town of Cork! are many planks of timber, 
Tierces, bones, and garments, 
Many fair young women, locks and keys and butter, 
Gaily lighted ale-shops, 
LY 
Many quarts and pints and many draughts of liquor, 
Barrel-hoops and bond-stores, 
Many jolly Saxons, many knives and shillings, 
Heart’s desire of tipplers,? 
LVI 
Many creels and baskets, ropes and cords and hides and 
Many shoes and meat-spits, 
In that city where the rough prolific Galls live, 
Many guns and gillies :— 

[D.] Now the Giolla Deacair? was the worse cavalier of all those 
who were famed in Fenian story, for he was a cavalier who was 
cowardly, slow, dilatory, feeble, pusillanimous, obstinate, invidious, 
violent, voracious, thirsty, and faithless, and he had a frightful, 
ugly monster of a horse which in time of prowess and triumph never 
took a single step forward, from the place where the world begins 
up to Diseart Diarmada,‘ so that there never was anyone more 


unlike to :— 
LVII 


Oliver® Stíbhin than the lazy lout who used to 
Turn his back in battle, 

Many badgers are in Erin, many friars, 
Many hills and woodcocks. 


graze among the other horses, whereupon it began to kick and bite them. Conán 
Maol, seeing his horse attacked, goes to drive off the assailant, but when he wished 
to lead it away, it stopped fast. The Giolla Deacair tells him that the horse won't 
move for strangers except when ridden. Conan mounted it, but still no stir. The 
load was too light, so eleven other Fenians ascend. Then the Giolla Deacair 
struck the horse with an iron rod and off it started vapidly for the sea, which 
opened before it, making a way for them to fairyland. Fionn and a few followers 
pursued them in a boat, and after many wild adventures all return home again 
safe (O’Curry, Ms. Mat., p. 317). The Irish text of the story has been published 
by John Hogan and Joseph Lloyd, Gaelic League, Dublin, 1905. 

4 Diseart Diarmada: corrupted to Tristledermot and Castledermot, in the 
barony of Kilkea and Moone, Co. Kildare. 
5 Oliver 6g Stephenson, the bridegroom. 
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LVILL 

Oilipeap oll pan eins vo Topcain 
ceinn a Talsmid, 

léiséean leo mo ágaopa 1 scomain 
(to. po a aitsin. 


LIX 
Raca a ngaol’p angniom pe anoile 
oír a oaincne, 
Oilipeap tn ip Oilipean oile 
poipbe an aicle. 


EX 
Leannán liibe an prappuile alcais 
plalpcotd poécaim, 
an bpil ofob san tip ap asad 
oul naé voécsoin. 


LxI 

dca pceéal nuad pe na nnpin asam 
pillpim potpom, 

Orapmaio conn 1p Odine oneacóub 
Slaine ip cocall. 


ipa | 
Oo mapb seanán saot nó slopca 
pnaoc nó peansain 
m ran culán caob ne culais 
maon uí lÍleacain. 


Lyi, 1. 1 oll eins, m; oll Fa nem, L. 1. 2 aiémd, m; cacrnd, L. 
ux, The order of the next eight lines is disturbed in m. Lux1, l. 1 imnpin 
asam, lL; asam omittedin m. 1. 2 potnam, L ; potnom, m. XI; 11 
seannan, L; seandn, m. na,m; no, L. 1. 3 culuid, L. 


! Colonel Oliver Stephenson (first cousin of Oliver 6g’s father, Richard), who 
fell in the battle of Lios Cearbhaill, Cork; vide supra, p. 53, n.8. 

2 Diarmaid Ó Duibhne : vide Part 1, p. 41, n. 1; and supra, p. 63, n.9. 

3 Dáire: Icannot identify him. There was a Dáire Donn among the ancestors 
of Fionn mac Cumhaill according to some genealogists; another Dáire was father 
of Curéi, the opponent of Cúchulainn and the hero of Corca Duibhne in West 
Kerry; and a Dáire Dornmhór, styled emperor of all the world except Erin, 
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LVI 
Oliver! for his country proudly fell while fighting, 
Memory to grieve us, 
I will give my bond of tillage-partnership that 
Here we have his image. 


LIX 
Now their fame and kindred shall be joined together, 
Two from acorns springing, 
Oliver the youthful and the other Oliver, 
Prosperous succession. 


IX 
Fair-locked darling of the twisting jointed tresses, 
Flower fair, I ask thee 
“Doth desire of every one of them unburied 
Not excite affection ?”’ 


LXI 
I have still another tale to tell, so let me 
Start again the jingle: 
Charming brown-haired Diarmaid,” sullen-visaged Daire,? 
Crystal, cowl, and mantle. 


LXII 
It was either grumbling or the wind or girth-band, 
Rain or tempest’s fury, 
At the little slope beside the Tulach: killed the 
Steward of O Meachair. 


invaded Ireland, and was repulsed by the Fianna Éireann after a struggle lasting 
one year and one year, according to the fanciful tale entitled Cath Fionntragha or 
the Battle of Ventry, Co. Kerry. 

4 Tulach : a hill, the name of many localities in Ireland. Tulach at the source 
of the river Bunóc, Co. Limerick, has already been mentioned by the poet in 
Part 1, p. 172, and the Ui Meachair are also mentioned by him in Part 1, p. 154. 
These words may possibly contain an allusion to Ó Meachair's trusty servant, 
Peaómanac oo muincin Meaéain, who killed the Red Bard, onpee 
© Dalaigh, 16th December, 1617. Vide O’Donovan, The ‘fribes of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1852, p. 84. 
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LXIII 


Gus ua Ouibne oil an vaptaip 
soil an Spamne, 

copmail pe muing cnuic ut Cuitle 
pluie uf liláille. 


LXILV 
Má ua Odla ná ua Ouboa 
luidpearp léire 
acc Oilipeap Scibin plac na poillpe 
slac man séire. 


LXV 

Cua pean anma an maspe meippe 
magne as mocsul 

vo Epa poslaé innpe Cacaid 
bimpe 1 mbpotul :— 


[E.] €c sé bím ni bnaitim a beas 00 buideacap nó vo é10n 
Caipcín Cupap, ec ní hé pin oo Spéaparde* an caoláa Caós na 
cúla, acc ní haicnío vam néapún pip pin aéc munab? é :— 


pus an piabac 
so Rait Raoille 
od Gulo náibe”; 


LXIII, l. 2 Z01L 1p Sndinne, m; soil an n., L. xv, 1. 1 pean a anma, 
m. 1.2 mocdul, m. 1.4 mbpucall,m; mbpocull. L. 
[E.] « dneapuiée, L. >monab, L. ¢naibe, L; ndibe, H. 


1 Diarmaid Ó Duibhne: vide supra, p. 63, n.”, and Part 1, p. 41, n.11, 

2 Grainne: vide supra, p. 63, n.°. 

3 Cnoc í Choille: perhaps the principal hill in Ui Mac Coille, the barony of 
Imokilly, Co. Cork. 

4() Máille: seemingly some contemporary, otherwise unknown, who was 
perhaps present at the marriage feast of Cathair Maothal. There was a tribe 
called Ui Maille Machaire located in Caoille, a district extending northwards from 
Fermoy, Co. Cork, to the river Funshion (Hogan, Onom. Goed.). This tribe was 
different from the Ui Máille of Umhall in Connacht. 

5 Ó Dálaigh and Ó Dubhda: contemporaries of the poet, who are otherwise 
unknown. ‘They too may have been present at the banquet; but the names seem 
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LXIII 
O Duibhne,! fondest darling of the west, abandoned 
War for love of Grainne,” 
Like the rough grass growing on Ó Cuille’s mountain? 
Are Ó Maille’s* whiskers. 


LXIV 

Ó Dálaigh and Ó Dubhda," neither of them ever 
Shall with her cohabit ; 

No one shall but Oliver Stfbhinn, brilliant scion, 


Graceful-handed, swanlike. 


LXV 
He who hore the sume names as this sprightly salmon, 
Made my mind grieve carly ; 
For the foray-loving race of Eochaidh’s Island? 
I with zeal am boiling :— 


[E.) Now although Iam, I do not look for the slightest thanks 
or favour for it from Captain Cooper.’ It is different, however, with 
regard to Tadhg na Cúla,” the wattle-trimmer," but I do not know 
any reason for that, unless if was :— 


He who brought the grey cow 
To the fort of darnel" 
For its feed of turnips. 


to be here used humorously to mark the difference in rank between them and the 
lordly Stephensons. 

6 hat is, Colonel Oliver Stephenson, who fell at Lios Cearbhaill; vide supra, 
p. 53, n.8. 

7 Eochaidh’s Island: cf. Part 1, p. 40, ni 

8 Captain Cooper: according to the Act of Settlement Edward Cooper was a 
grantee of the lands of Hamonstown in the parish of Downe and Long, and of 
Ballingerode in the parish of Killienan and Particles, both in the barony of Coshlea, 
Co. Limerick. (J. Grene Barry, Cromwellian Settlement of Co. Limerick, 1909.) 

9 Tadhg na Cúla : a contemporary otherwise unknown. There are very many 
places called Cal (Coole) in Munster; for instance: Cool, in barony Coonagh, 
Co. Limerick; Cool, in barony Barrymore, Co. Cork; and Coole, near Millstreet, 
Co. Cork. 

10 Translation uncertain. It might mean ‘‘ shoemaker of Caolgha,”’ if the latter 
were a place-name. 

11 Rath Raoille, fort of darnel, not identified. 
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annam ceapca 

Conca Ouibne 

so Cionn csáile ; 
sunab ane? pin nac 

culo Cupp? 

cnuióneaoc cpléibe :— 


LXVI 


Cnuióneaoc Saevdeal ip Sall na hemse 
an élann po cusaib, 

onn ip 4d naé opépann uille 
conclann cubaio. 


LXVII 

Cubaid piu ni heol san piadam 
ceol ar cndmtoinc, 

óisnéin amap uino ip aoióeaó 
buino ip báncoipc. 


LXVIII 

bponnad eaé ip óin Ip 1loppa 
cóin a scobain, 

cubaid piu oo néin a n-aitpeaé 
Féin 50 bposaib. 


LXIX 


Cpeiviomh Cníopc ip paiceanc pmionnpa 
caipt na nsall po, 

a pealb pin pe cúis céad bliadan 
ni bnéag pallpa. 


«ain, L. > Canpuis, H. 
uxvt, l. 1 §aoidil, L. 1. 3 aioh, L; agh-, m. O6pnénainn, m, L; 
1. 4 cunbaid, m. LXvVII, l. 1 o1gnein, L. Lxvitl, l. 4 feinn, L, m. 


Lx1x, |. 1 paicinc, m. 1. 3 peilb, m. 


1 Corca Dhuibhne: Part 1, p. 155, n.?. 
2 Ceann tSáile: Kinsale, a town and barony in the south of Co. Cork. 


3 Cúirsigh : the De Courceys, who give their name to the barony of Courceys, 
which lies to the south of the town of Kinsale, Co. Cork. 
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Seldom do the hens ot 

Corca Dhuibhne! venture 

To approach Ceann tSaile.’ 
Hence it comes to pass that 

Mountain wheat is never 


Planted by the Cúirsigh? :— 


LXVI 

Choicest wheat of Erin’s Gaels and Galls‘ are these two 
Children here before you, 

Firm-set rock and fortune, which no force can shatter, 
Fitting bond of union. 


LXVII 


This is what beseems them 


statement not unwitnessed— 
Joints of meat and music, 
Entertaining guests and orders and retainers, 


Boards with white boars laden. 


LXVIII 

Bounteously bestowing steeds and gold and garments, 
Equitable succour, 

That is what beseems them, judging by their fathers, 
Fierce-attacking Fenians, 


LXIX 


The diploma of these Galls® is Christ’s religion 
And their prince’s patent, 

The prescription of five hundred years’ possession.° 
Tis no lying falsehood. 


4 Galls: here meaning the Seanghoill; vide supra, p. 50, n.?. 

5 Galls: see preceding note. 

6 A prescription dating from the time of the Norman Invasion, since which 
five centuries had just elapsed, 1169-1674/5. The Bourkes and the Fitzgeralds 
were descended from these early Norman adyenturers, but the Stephensons did 
not settle in Co. Limerick until the sixteenth century (vide supra, p. 49). They 
may, however, have claimed descent from Robert fitz Stephen, one of the early 
Norman adventurers. 


G2 
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LXX 

Sé céad oéag Ip peactnosa pampads 
Ip 04 oó annopa 

bliadna Ginnce a n-uppald óinne 


o’ pulang cnopa. 


CXS 
lomoda laoc 1p lann ip leaban 
cpann ip cupaé 
cuspac lion na loinsp1 a Dpeacam 
poillpr puctain. 


LXAXIT 
loméda comaoin uapal oile 
ó an ua pan opainn, 
cnom pan cín a scdin vo Geallaib 
cáin so oconainn. 


LEXIL 

Topainn cnúmpa ip cónmac cpova 
ceol naé cleaétaim, 

céio an aol pan gcuan vo émoécaib 
fuan ne peactmain :— 


[F.] €c peaétmain na pamna po im diald do tuic cuile 
ladnmoép 1 n-Abainn ó sCedpnaig? le ap comloipcead® cpaimn 7 


Lxx, |. 1 peaccmosad, L, m. 1. 3 bliadain, m; anum, m. 
[E.] * anabuin ó saeánna, L. ’ commloipgead, L; qu. comluapcad : 


1 Champion: Christ. This rann gives the date of composition of the poem, 
1674 a.p. (old style), i.e. January 8th, 1675 (new style). 

* Curach : vide supra, p. 68, n.°%. 

3 Britain: Wales, where the early Norman invaders were settled previous to 
1169. 

4 The poet’s disinclination to follow a military career is expressed at a much 
later date in his reply to Sir John Fitzgerald’s complaint (cf. Part 1, Introduction, 
p. xli), where he says :— 


ó o'earcanar san anaíoo San inncliom 6in 

ná acpuing oul an eaócna le cloióeam 1m 0610, 
aócuinam an canóanaóc an coimde óéóin 

gan bapcad an bit so ocasainTm don Cpicpi beo. 
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NOS 
Sixteen hundred summers when twice two are added 
Form till now the number 
Of the years exactly of the Champion! who for 
Us endured afflictions. 


LXXI 
Many daring soldiers, many swords and volumes, 
Many masts and curachs,? 
Did that fleet’s crew bring across the sea from Britain,’ 


Everlasting radiance. 


pe ai 
Many other noble favours by that sept have 
Been conferred upon us, 
Heavy tolls for churches on their lands they levy, 
Tribe as stern as thunder. 


LXXIII 
Thunder-blare of trumpets, swelling roar of battle, 
Tunes I am noteused to,? 
At the summons hasten bands of knights and soldiers, 
Peace for weeks securing :— 


[ F.] Now during last Samhain week? a very great inundation came 
upon the Abhainn Ó gCearnaigh,® by which trees and the stones of 


5 Sumhain week: the three days before and after the pagan festival of Samhain 
(the 1st of November), which marked the close of the summer half of the year and 
the beginning of the winter half. During those days fires were lighted on the hill 
of Tlachtgha, now the Hill of Ward, near Athboy, Co. Westmeath (vide Keating, 
History, vol. in, p. 246), and the Feis Teamhra, was celebrated in every third year 
according to Eochaidh Ó Ciarain, who flourished about 1000 a.p., and whose 
words are translated as follows by O’Curry, Manners and Customs, vol. nu, p. 13, 
Dublin, 1873 :— 

Three days before Samhain at all times 
And three days after by ancient custom 
Did the hosts of high aspirations 
Continue to feast for the whole week. 


$ Ms. Abhainn Ó Gearna, recte Abhainn Ó gCearnaigh, the Owenogarney, a 
river which rises near Broadford and enters the estuary of the Shannon, at 
Bunratty, Co. Clare. 
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cloéa na habann ao huilide, 1onnap sun peaipeadvap a héipe so 
hhomancaé pá inbeapab eile caobdille Cuadmuman, supab 
pinead péin 1 pocaip von cín an cule pin. €t 1p man pin 
ciocpap do óeoin Dé Don Tulle annpaéca et Pioncopma do tur 
1 5Cataip Maotal mp an cpeactimam pomeanva po a ocáim 
ect 0d Combluapcad cloca 7 cpainn maispeada meana mondille 
vo leatad pa cuancaib cluéapa Conallaé ec Concaoi Luimnig 
50 huilide; óin nf Gus lollann ónanmac act aointpeactmain pe 
húcaineaoc, et ipiomda bpac lioga tdnmaipeaé vo C6IMs PIP 
an né pin, 50 bpPuain :— 


cosa ceile 

a lop a lita 

an sanc snéasac 

ó con Céibe 

naé olc o'úcaó : 
cormuil pin ip 

únmac Cine 

cnú na cléine 

Puain posa níosna 

an peip láime 

món scainoe 

dO nae scéinoe :— 


LXXIV 

Fuair poga piogna vo pat scéipoe 
ceap mo duane, 

malt vopénap ceaóc oon cippe 
bleaéc a buaile. 


LXXIV, l.1 nait céinve, m; pat ccéinoe, L, A. 1.2 do pinneap, m; 
vo nénap, L, A. 1. 4 an buaile, M. 


‘ Tuadmhumha: North Munster, formerly including the County of Clare and 
portions of north Tipperary and north-east Limerick, practically co-extensive with 
the diocese of Killaloe. The name Thomond is now, however, usually applied to 
Co. Clare only. 

2 Cathair Maothal: cf. Part 1, p. 88. 

3 Conallaigh : cf. Part 1, p. 96, n.1. 

$ Tollann: cf. Part 1, p. 41, n.°. 
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the river were dashed together on every side, in consequence of which 
the fish of the river were scattered in great shoals throughout the 
other beautiful-banked streams and river-pastures of Tuadhmhumha, ! 
so that that inundation was a tempest of good fortune and profit to 
the country ; and in like manner, by the favour of God, the very same 
thing shall come to pass as a result of the inundation of love and 
wine-feasting, which hath rained down on Cathair Maothal* during 
this present auspicious week, and through the dashing together of 
stones and trees, most beautiful sprightly salmon shall be spread far and 
wide throughout the sheltered harbours of Conallaigh? and of the 
entire county of Limerick, for Iollannt of the golden arms only 
devoted one week to fulling, but many a very fine coloured mantle 


did he fashion in that space of time so that he: 


Won the choicest spouse as 

Payment for his quickness, 

He, the bounteous Grecian,° 

From the Theban® tower 

Who was no idle fuller : 
Like him is the youthful 

Noble son of Áine,” 

Darling of retainers, 

Who hath won the choicest 

Queen in hand-engagement, 

Chance of great enjoyment, 

Thanks to tactful talent :— 


LXXIV 
He hath won a choice queen, thanks to tactful talent, 
Burden of my poem, 
Well I did indeed in coming to this region, 
Milk-rich is its buaile.® 


5 Grecian: Jollann was the son of the king of Greece. 

6 Tor Téibe, or the fortified city of Thebe in Bceotia in Greece, occupies a 
large place in Irish legends. 

7 Aine was the wife of Richard Stephenson and the mother of the bridegroom, 
Oliver óg. 

8 Buaile: cf. Part r, p. 159,,n.*. 
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‘ LXXV 
Cataip Maoctal ceann na peníbe 
caom a cupÍaiú, 
lopcad Up naé avis 1adav 
aitsin cuba. 
LXXYI 
Citsin cneibe Rata Raicleann 
fap Péile, 
món a muinean ceanc a biodba 
reanc na cléine. 
LXXVII 
Puapap peéal san peat cap uppain 
cdé gan éalls, 
peap an cise naé néió san nosa 
méin san mains. 
LXXVIIL 
4 beic buan pá CLG 50 Scumap 
bú ip bleaétap, 
omain oé 50 oíneac oligteac 
oíneac cleaccap. 
LEX 
Seán ve bape an c-eo Zan pocall 
ceo ndp ceile 
Ldite an laoic ná péan a pleacta 
cnéan pá eine :— 
[G.] éc ní hé pin eipe Cemn biopparve,« noe vo sup copp 


an catmilead Conéubain ap a éonnasualainn oá 1oméan san 


Lxxv, 1. 1 Maotal, L, A; Maocail, m. 1 2 cunnaid, m; cunard, 


L, A. 1. 3 Gitij 1adad, m; aes 1ada, 1; aidig 10bas, A. reer, lid 
munan, m. pxxvin,  iopoprpam, ay 1 2icalegym: 1. sopiogna, AG 
foga, L,m. 1.4 méinn san m., m. LXxvill, 1. 1 beié, A; Bei, L, m. 


1. 3 omhann, m; omain, L; amain, A. vleadteac, m; olisteac, L, A. 
Lxxix, |. 1 pocall, m; focal, A; pocall, L. 1.2 Géile, m; cele, L, A. 
1. 4 laete, m; laice, L: ldice, A. 

[G.] «Cin bionnurde, A. 


1 Cathair Maothal: cf. Part 1, p. 88. 
2 Rath Raithleann: Part 1, p. 165, n.23. The exact location of this fort has 
been recently determined about five miles and a half to the north of Bandon, in 
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* the salmon by decay untainted. 


Hers in his lifetime nor his offspring’s welfare, 


Steadfast under burdens — 


tee baromr of Kinzimezky. Co. Cork, by the Bev. John Lyons, p.r.. Bath, 
Co. Cork. 


* Ceamm aorraide: This story is told by Keating, History, vol. u, pp. 202—204, 
who Grews the following moral: gonad cpépan ngniom po acd an peanfocal 
goesn Bupad 1 piesZatcec Cinn beanppome iappar neaé an can éuipear 
nome 59 nuaillmanaté céim do poccam ip aoipve íonú man oo ééagopaó 
be Speamnga6-. 

$ Conczubher mac Nessa, king of Ulster at the time of the Ulster cycle, about 
the period of the Incarnation: vide Keating, History, vol. I, pp. 188-204. 
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peit so mullaé an ónuic 6p cionn Ooine Lampaide 1 noóis 50 
bpulsbead piosaéc Ulad od cionn. Céc ceana, ní cian ón 
ldtaip vocuaid, an can ba mapb ón mapbualaé é le oápaóc 
lonnap nán sab piosaéc Ulad ná €amna ó pom ao annopa; 
aóc ip é eipe 1oméapap Seagan vo banc, 1. beosualae boct 1 
baincpeabaé, aoidead 3 ollaman, ceall 7 Copp 3 cnoc 7 gora 
saca hearbaióe an ceana 50 mbein gan peit san oipipeam 1ao 
50 mullaé cnuic an Goihdead Op cionn puins paptaip bail 3 
nsabaiú pise 1 platap oo 3 04 iganónaoi 1 n-aontaid naoi 
nsnaó” neime per omnia secula seeulorum. Amen. 


LXXxX 
Mo rcéal péin anocc 


Whpe an cnopdn caibpeaé tuipleac 
cadlamm caipbean, 

bím 1 bpéicsoil puap 50 puppaing 
cluap ne caimiol. 


LxXXXI 
d péip ran scanóda scoill oo Coolap 
opuim pe oegpcaib, 
ní oo Culp mo Geann cum sliosain 
means ón mearpcald. 


«ngnad, L; ngndbda, A. 

Lxxx, l. 2 cagluim, A, L, m. 1. 3 bpoizsoil, A; bpóicóoil, L; bpc., 
m. 1.4 claipciol, m; caipeal, A; carpiol, L. LxxxI, 1. 1 vo collar, L. 
1. 4 meapgad, m; meapgaid, L. 


1 Doire Lamhraidhe: cf. Coill Lamhruidhe 1 bPeanaib Roip, where king 
Conchubhar mac Nessa died (Keating, l.c., p. 202). Keating gives Ardachadh 
Sléibhe Fuaid as the name of the spot where Ceann Biorraide fell dead. The 
story of Ceann Biorraide enables us to determine the spot as that summit of the 
mountain range of Sliabh Fuaid which is now known as Deadman’s Hill, 1178 
feet high, near Newtown-Hamilton, Co. Armagh, a name which preserves the 
memory of this old legend. 

2 Ulaidh : the ancient inhabitants of the province of Ulster. 

3 Eamhain : the palace of the early kings of Ulster, destroyed by the three 
Collas in the fourth century; cf. Part 1, p. 154, n.13. 

4 The poet’s thought here resembles very closely the customary formula for 
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shoulders, in order to carry it up without resting to the top of the 
hill which rises above Doire Lamhraidhe,! in the expectation that he 
would by that means obtain for himself the kingdom of the Ulaidh?; 
however, he had not proceeded far from the spot when, on account of 
his violent exertion, he fell down dead beneath that fatal burden, 
whence it came to pass that he never took possession of the kingship 
of the Ulaidh or of Eamhain) from that day down to the present time; 
but the burden which Seán de Búrc bears is the living shoulder-load 
of poor people and widows, of guests and learned doctors of the Church, 
both body and bones, and every other destitute class besides, all of 
whom he carries without resting or stopping to the summit of the hill 
of the Lord which rises over the citadel of Paradise, where, I pray, 
he may acquire for himself and his posterity kingship and principality 
in union with the nine heavenly choirs, per omnia szcula seeculorum. 
Amen.‘ 
LXXX 
My own tale to-night 


I myself am but an eerie, stumbling crosan,°* 
Gentle maid I visit, 

And from feats of drinking filled to waist am found then 
Ear to wall reclining. 


LXxxI 


In the forest corner® yesternight I rested 
After dreggy potions, 

An event which set my brain absurdly rattling, 
Drink’s delusive cunning. 


concluding an Irish homily, of which the Leabhar Breac offers many examples, 
such as: 1 n-oensaio n6i ns5na0 nime na cainmbdechactan, 1 n-oenta1o 
uapalachnach 1 Racha, 1 n-oentaid appoal 1 veipcipul, 1 n-oencald 
oiavachta 3 ovoennachta meic bé, 1p 1 n-oencaid ip uaiple olodr 
cech n-oenca10 .1. 1 n-oentaid na noem cpinéice uaiple ainmicnife 
ulichumachcaige achan 3 meic 7 ppipuca nom. Alme cnócaine vé 
ulichumachcalg Thid immpive na n-uli noem noírrumm uli im oencaid 
Tin norpammillem nopaiccpebam in secula seculorum. Amen. (Cf. Atkinson, 
Passions and Homilies, passim.) 

5 Crosan: vide supra, p. 57, n.3. 

6 The meaning of the words of the text is obscure to me. Perhaps they conceal 
a place-name. 
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LXXXII 

Oocuala pcéal beag aic 1 n-Camain 
bale ip bols, 

Inpe í Cuinn ap caipt 1 sCaipíol 
cailc 1p cols. 


LXX XIII 
Cuas 6 Maoilin muc ap mheapaip 
cip epá Cupcapo, 
ni naé veapnad Upc ná a ataip 
maps ip mupcano. 


LXX XIV 


04 bpasainn sloime im slaic vo pulspinn 


airc liom tconcaé, 
cáim ón aipcean puappliuc pava 
Suaipeac soncaóo. 


LXXXV 
Céio mas Rdnaill ap muin capaill 
as cup lopa, 
bio ni beit gan bpic bppaims 
slic a scopa. 


POC 

bio 1 n-ULcaib oip 1 scoilleb 
pluca puapa, 

bimpe an óaaib naé oub oúscan 
as cup cluana :— 


Bas 


Lxxxu, l. 1 an eamuin, m; a neamain, L. LXxx1Hl, 1. 1 meapain, 


i,m) 1.3: má (leam; Liem. 1.4m 1s ms, m3 mM. nd mz, ls 
Pape to. DRE Úi IMAC am MCG, lus. b2 don cu. 


am ollcuid, m; an ollcaib, A; a nuléaib, L. |. 3 6gac, A. 


cun, m. 


1 Eamhain : vide supra, p. 90, n.%. 


DER Kye bese 


Vv 


IER Gel eet 
~ 4a 


2 Inchiquin: Murrough O’Brien, sixth Baron and first Earl of Inchiquin, who 


took a prominent part in the wars of the seventeenth century. 


Notice how the 


title, Inpe í Cuinn, which is grammatically in the genitive case, is here used in 


English fashion as if it were a nominative. 
3 Caiseal: the town of Cashel in Co. Tipperary. 
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LXXXII 


I was told in Eamhain! a funny little story : 
Stout in build and sturdy, 

Inchiquin? was carried on a cart in Caiseal,’ 
Sword and chalk-white buckler. 


TERM 
Once Ó Maolin! gave a pig to get a measure, 
Pighng at a custard ; 
Art would ne’er have done that, neither would his father, 
Bullock-beef and mustard. 


LXXXIV 
I should drain a glass if in my hand I got it, 
For in boarish humour 
[ am from my journey, cold, wet, long and dreary, 
Bristling, frozen, famished. 


LXXXV 


Forth Mac Ranaill® salhes mounted on a horse to 
Plant his leeks and scallions ; 

Victuals then will not be lacking streaks in pottage® ; 
Skilful is their footing. 


LEXXVI 
Deer in freedom roam through Ulster’s woods and forests,’ 
Cold and bleak and rainy, 
I am busy putting cluains on youths, whose nature 
Is not sad or sullen. 


4 Ó Maoilín: otherwise unknown. This family name, now anglicised Moylan, 
is derived from Maoilin, who was sixteenth in descent from Oiliol Olum 
(Cronnelly, Irish Family History, p. 249, Dublin, 1865). 

5 Mac Ranaill, recte Mac Raghnaill, some contemporary seemingly, but other- 
wise unknown. The Mac Raghnaills were chieftains of Conmaicne Réin or Muintear 
Eoluis in the south of Co. Leitrim. ‘The name is usually anglicized Magrannell or 
Reynolds. For their pedigree vide Cronnelly, op. cit., p. 72. 

5 The construction of this line is difficult, the meaning obscure, and the transla- 
tion uncertain. 

7 The deer seem to have disappeared quickly from Ulster’s forests during the 
seventeenth century, in consequence of wars and plantations. 
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ceangal 


LXXXVII 
Cluain ap épobaing Zan cosal vo Culpeamain ann 
od ocuan cum covalta ó noolaig 50 hinid anonn, 
ba puaine an pollamain cosan na cloinne san Gam 
v’uaiplib Conallaé conaélann ionamuin liom. 


LXXXVIII 
O04 luadainn long a bpola níon Plonnamaip manne 
ba uamain o'ollam vo topéap use pe haill, 
Ip puadap copaid bap oncuin cupata cpann 
cnuap 1 scollaib naé coisil a cipce le painnc. 


LXXXIX 

Cuaine cpoibpionn vo poilcead 1 bpoinpPuil sall 

’p vo dluaip ó Scotaib na hopcain ba oile oon opoings, 
o'ualac opm a scnopa ap sagc cubuipc 1 n-am 

san puat san popmad cotpom so Fconsmaio cuins. 


XC 
O’puavalg ptoipm an closav beas oipeap vom Ceann 
ip vo buailead oonn ap ánosaine í Outaipne 1 scoill, 
cpuag san Oonnéad ó Opoma ’na Sliogaipe 1 nsleann 
an ocuatal cosnap bovaé í bioppainn a bpam. 


Lxxxvull, l. 1 lLuaiéin, L; Wuagainn, E. 1.4 a collaib, L; a ccollaib, 
E. acipoe, E: accipoe, L. Lxxxix, ]. 1 puinpfuil, L; poinf-uil, E. 
1. 4 puat, E; puait, L. ccongmad, E; aconamans, L. xc, l. 1 oinean, 
E; bear, L. 1. 2 Sposa, E; óánosaine, L. 1. 4 na gleann, E; a 
nsleann, L. 1.4 bionnain a bnaim, L; bionnainn a bnam, E. 


1 Cockleless: i.e. containing no worthless members. 

2 Cluster: vide supra, p. 51, n.°. 

3 Cluain: cf. Part 1, p. 93, n.'. 

* Inid, Shrovetide, derives is name from the early Latin term for Quadragesima 
Sunday, Initium Quadragesime, or the beginning of Lent. 

5 Conallaigh : vide Part 1, p. 96, n.!. 

6 Web against a cliff: similar expressions denoting ineffectiveness are very 
common in Irish literature. Compare also St. Paul's ‘‘ 2s sonans, aut cymbalum 
tinniens” (1 Cor. xiii. 1), and ‘‘ quasi aerem verberans’’ (1 Cor. ix. 26). For 
corresponding comparisons to denote effectiveness, ef. Hogan, Cath Ruis na 
Riogh, pp. 98-100, Dublin, 1892. 
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THE SUMMING-UP 
LXXXVII 
I have successfully put on a cockleless! cluster? a cluain," 
Which formeth an omen of peace from Christmas to Shrovetide* for 
them ; 
Gay hath the festival been with the whisper of innocent youth, 
But the union of Conallaigh’s® nobles to me hath been dearer than all. 


LKXXVIII 
When I traced the descent of their blood, not a single defect did I 
find, 
No casting of web against cliff,® to an ollamh” a cause of dismay, 
But a promise of fruit which shall be the most knightly and noble 
of trees 
Is the harvest proceeding from hazels* that miserly hoard not their 
stores. 
DA XIX 
This white-handed noble tribe bathed in the generous blood of the 
Galls,? 
Oscars,!? descended from Scots,'! by the people most dearly beloved, 
With the sign of the cross I must cross them to shield them in time 
from all harm, 
That they without envy or hate may live faithful and true to their 
VOWS. 
xe 
A violent storm! swept away the small helmet which fitteth my head 
And Ó Duthairne™ got on his haunches a blow of a fist in a wood, 
I should like to see Donnchadh O Droma a gibbering fool in a glen, 
Ó Biorraing’s low ignorant bodach" perversely delights in foul smells. 


7 Ollamh: vide Part 1, p. 15, n.?. 

8 Harvest of hazels: vide supra, p. 51, n.!. 

9 Galls: here used of the Seanghoill ; vide supra, p. 40, n.*. 

10 Oscar: son of Oisín son of Fionn; cf. Part 1, p. 16. n.!. 

11 Scots: Irish, cf. Part 1, p 204, n.1, and Part 1, p. 55, n.3. 

:3 The nonsense rhymes recommence. 

13 Ó Duthairne, Donnchadh ó Droma, and ó Biorraing are all otherwise 
unknown. 

14 Bodach : vide Part 1, p. 133, n.!. 
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XCl 
Oocuala 1 5SCpomad ao ngZobaro na coils a Zceann 
'r sun puasaip cosad an na cloéaib ó Procalla pronn, 
sluaparo booals Cum pooaip le pproparo ap Ppprons 
puaill naé plosaimpe an ponap le longaim oo lionn, 
XCII 
Cuarp 1 sConcaiá vo cpocad le cuinmeapc scprup 
ip oualy ó Copeanta coéall í Cuaille a pip, 
cuaipo 00 Connuis mo Copa san cup? pe TMup 
od puasa im popeaib naé oona Tig OUuMe VON Dip. 
XCHI 
A uain oil od’ popcms ip oO polamms ipeapn call 
buanuld boppuls ip coturs an Cuinsip Seal oonn, 
sead puatmap potpam bap bpocal ag oubpine sall 
an ¢luain pr cpoitimp) onaib ó batap 50 bonn.” 
ec so maineióe a céile. 
XCIV 
Oocum pan an cise Guap 
Oil m'áóbacrc 50 bpáicbeaó map Seopaide io óún 
ip cuir Páilce nem ddnacc ó OéIT 1 Seap cú, 
icce dilim ná cáipíá map cóiniáim clam 
a tuip tdbaccais tdileap a lóipcín longs. 


xcr, |. 1 ccemn, L; cceann, E. 1.2 coga, L; g0nca, E. 1. 3 ppning, 
L; ppning, BE. 1. 4 plogaimrp, E; ploigimrpe, L. xem, Ji 2) cocall 
Cursile, lsc. 1 Corgille,; By 1 3:coppuid, B. eae, ds le, B14 Elise 
Bs "GIG, lo xcuu. The first words of the first and third lines of the next two 
ranns are illegible in A. 1. 1 apeannn, L, E; 1ppeann, A. 1. 2 bopaice, L; 
bonnuice, E, A. cotaid, L; coitig, E, A. Cuingin, L, A; clutain, E. 
1. 3 ombpine, A, E; vubfine, L. Gall, A; gall, L, B. 1.4 batap, E, L; 
mullac, a. xciv. This rann is found in A and H only. In A the first words 
of the third and fourth line are illegible. 1. 1 bpáacbeaó, H; beaicbead, A. 
l. 3iccée, H. 1.4 cabaécac, H; tabaccaisg, A. do Gdiliop, A, H. 

« Finis per David Bruadair, Jan. 8, 1674. Finis per me Jno. Stack, Jan. 11°, 
1708/9 (L). 


1 Cromadh : vide Part 1, p. 113, n.*. Some proverbial saying seems to be 
alluded to here. It reminds one of the Kilkenny cats. The Croom cocks ate 
each other’s heads off, while the Kilkenny cats ate each other all except the 
tails. 

* War: a variant reads aonca, hunger. 

3.0 Fiothalla Fionn: otherwise unknown. The family name is spelled more 
correctly O Fithcheallaigh, now anglicised Fihelly, Feely, Field, and Fielding. 
They were chiefs of West Barryroe, Co. Cork. 
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XCL 
[n Cromadh' I hear that the cocks are accustomed to gobble their heads, 
And that war? was declared against stones by the fair-haired 
Ó Fiothalla Fionn,’ 
Bodachs start off on a trot, full of spirit as if on a spring, 
{t is almost like drinking in bliss such measures I swallow of ale. 
OIL 
Up in Cork city were hanged in the midst of a riot three men 
And the cloak of O Coigille* was by Ó Coscartha® eaten last night, 
My feet without any delay to my trousers a sudden dart made, 
Lest one of the two luckless legs should be whisked away out of my 


sight. 
XII 


O dear Lamb, who once didst relieve and didst empty the prison of hell," 

Preserve long, increase and maintain this couple of fair brown-haired 
youths ; 

Though hateful the sound of your words to the ears of the black tribe 
of Galls,’ 

O’eryouL sprinkle this cluain’ from your crowns to the soles of your feet, 

--and may you long live happy together." 
XCIV 
To the above-mentioned Lord of the Manor! 

May my blundering muse in thy fort like a stranger rejoice, 

And do thou greet my boldness with welcome, for centred in thee are 
my hopes ; 

I pray and beseech thee contemn not my way of arranging a cluain, 

O powerful prince who dispensest in charity vessels of food. 


4 Ó Coigille: otherwise unknown. The name would now be anglicized Quigley. 
A different family, O Coiglidh, is mentioned in Mac Firbis’s Ui Fiachrach. 

5 Ó Coscartha: otherwise unknown. The name is now usually anglicized 
Coskery. ‘This family descends from Coscrach mac Lorcáin maic Lachtna of the 
Dal gCais, but there are various other families of Ui Coscraidh, of different origin, 
v.g. Ui Coscridh of Fermoy and those of Sil Anmchada. 

6 Hell: Limbo, the ‘‘limbus patrum’’; cf. 1 Peter 3, 19: In quo et his, qui 
in carcere erant spiritibus [Christus] veniens predicavit. 

7 Dubhfhine Gall: the Dubbghoill, or recent Protestant English planters; vide 
supra, p. 00, n.?. 

8 Cluain : vide Part 1, p. 83, n.!. 

9 In 23 L 87 the following note is added: “: Finis per David Bruadair, Jan. 8, 
1674 [i.e 1675 N.S.]. Finis per me Jno. Stack, Jan. 11°, 1708/9.” 

10 Seán de Barc of Cathair Maothal, in whose mansion the festivities took place. 
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XIIIL.— RU5 Liom sul oeise 50 OIN 
16° Maii, 1675 
(Ms. R.I.A., 23 L 37, p. 220. 


This little poem, so far as ] am aware, has been preserved to us in one Ms. only, 
written in the first decade of the eighteenth century by the Cork scribe, John 
Stack. In this Ms. the poem is incomplete. In its complete form the poem 
consisted of nine stanzas in English and four in Irish. ‘The latter alone are 
extant, for the nine English stanzas were deliberately omitted by the scribe, as he 
confesses in the following note which he prefixes to his copy :—‘‘ The 16th of 
May, 1675. Written by David Bruadair on ye death of Elizabeth Aghieran, alias 
Fitzgerald. Cuia a léaócóin sun Unaíor can 9 pamn béanla 7 Hun 
roniobap na 4 pamn gaowdeilse po um 1a, Óin Ip 1a0 ap nó ionmaine 
hom; 31 man [an] scéaona 5a1b mo leitpseal an pon mo leabndin oo 
paléa ó cap le béanta,”’ i.e. ‘‘ Understand, O reader, that I have skipped over nine 
English stanzas and have copied the following four Irish stanzas, for I prefer the 
latter by far; wherefore accept also my apology for having soiled my book in the 
beginning with English.” The English verses, unfortunately omitted by the scribe, 
may have contained valuable information, for some of the most interesting facts 
connected with David O Bruadair and his times are found in those documents in 
English with which John Stack ‘‘soiled his manuscript in the beginning,” viz., 
the letter of David Ó Bruadair to Justice Keating (vide Part 1, Pua mi 
p. xxxiii), the introduction to Father Mac Cartain’s genealogy (vide Part 1, 
p- XXXvll) and those to a few other poems, and finally David Ó Bruadair’s poem 
addressed ‘‘ To all my friends in Kerry ’’ (vide Part 11, pp. 16-18). 

In Dromcolliher there then lived a family of Aherns, at present represented by 
the Aherins of Hernsbrook, Broadford, Co. Limerick. As these Aherns were next- 
door neighbours of David’s patrons, the Fitzgeralds of Claonghlais; it is more 
than probable that Elizabeth Aghieran, alias Fitzgerald, was a near relation of the 
Claonghlais family, and that her husband, whose Christian name is not given, was 
one of the Aherns of Dromcolliher. I suspect that she was either a sister or a 


I 
Tpuas liom aul veipe 50 dian 
ap hums a poiciollac pai, 
sac maroin Ip muince mm Puan 
nuall áuinc na Lagban lán. 
Il 
60° hailcnead an peancáin to 
leaétdn len Loitead an péo, 
act a ngniom níon muit vo méao 
a áéag uo líon pull pan bpoo. 


1, 1. 3 mqidion. 
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XJII.—PITEOUS IS THE PAIR LOUD WalILING 
16th May, 1675 


cousin of Sir Edmond Fitzgerald of Claonghlais, whose elegy, composed by David 
© Bruadair in the year 1666, has been printed above (Part 1, pp. 138-183) ; but I 
am unable to determine the exact relationship between them from the information 
at present at my disposal. ‘This point might have been clear if John Stack’s 
excessive love of the Gaelic language had not led him to suppress the English 
portion of the elegy. 

In the year 1686 David Ó Bruadair addressed a poem to Seamus O Eichthighearn 
(James Ahern), when the latter joined the Royalist army. This Séamus 
Ó Eichthighearn was probably a son of the Elizabeth Aghieran of this poem. On 
the other hand, it is certain from documents kindly communicated to me by 
Dr.E. Lloyd Aherin, Hernsbrook, Broadford, that one of his ancestors, William Aherin 
of Dromcolliher, Gent., took a lease of Tooreenfineen and other lands in the County 
of Cork from Nicholas Lysaght of Brickfield, Co. Limerick, on the 22nd of August, 
1721. William Aherin’s wife, Elizabeth, and their two sons, William and 
James, were living at the date of the execution of that deed. he similarity 
of names and the location of the families seem to point to close connexion. 
From the above facts it may not be rash to conclude that Elizabeth, a sister or 
cousin of Sir Edmond Fitzgerald, vf Claonghlais, married one of the Aherins 
of Dromecolliher, that their son, Séamus Ó Eichthighearn, who listed as a 
trooper inthe Army of King James IJ, in the year 1686, had a son, William, who 
married Elizabeth , and had two sons William and James, all the four last- 
mentioned persons being alive in 1721. 

Metre: Rannuigeace, oialcac otherwise called Rannuigeact món. Its 
scheme is 4 {7!}***, that is four heptasyNabic lines, each ending in a monosyllable, 
with a rhyme between the finals of the second and fourth lines. These rules, as 
well as those regulating the internal rhymes, are carefully observed throughout 
this short poem.] 


I 
Piteous is the pair loud wailing, 
O’er thy tomb, sweet gentle one.' 
Nightmares in my sleep are caused by 
Fainting ladies’ bitter shrieks. 


i 

Dragged to build that rocky death-mound 
Flagstones muddied all the road, 

But they failed to crush thy greatness, 
Branch whose blood imbrues the sod. 


1 Elizabeth Aghieran, alias Fitzgerald, on whom the elegy is written. 
H2 
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' III 

Oo eoolaó pan sceillpí Guap 

ooo Caparo ni compe an cap, 
oo nae níon Flonnad a paon 

oo taob sun biopad pe bay. 

LY 

Oo ib nSeapaite 0o boppad baiob, 

oo honsad a mbeanc glan bur, 
ap oáil sCaip oo Culp a clann, 

bann nap taip oon TPolgs 1 n-úin. 


XIV.—eactds udim GR amus o10e 
24° Juni, 1675 

[Mss.: R.L.A. 23 L. 37 (L), 28 M 34 (M); anda copy of 23 M 34 made in 
1814 by Piaras Moinséal, now in the possession of Canon Murphy of Macroom 
(P). 
Titles: Oáibí ua bnuaoain ecc. DON MA Sipoip móneolac a. Seasan 
mac Cmaasain (M, P); ce. 24° Luni, 1675 (L). This poem was written bv 
David O Bruadair to commemorate a visit which he paid to the learned professor, 
Sean Mac Criagáin, on the 24th June, 1675. The poem gives us a slight glimps«: 
of the educational work then being carried on under difficulties in Irish schools. 
Sean Mac Criagéin’s health seems to have been breaking down at this time, ani 
the poem, which follows immediately after this one in M and P, is a short elegy 


I 
Cacctay' uaim an amup o1oe, 
omain oam a dul cum bhróin, 
mad eann gaoipí anno? von Puilnaiú, 
clop a aoine. ip uipnsill 6ip. 


ur, l. 3 an aon. Iv, ]. 1 oo boppad baiob. 1.2 an mbeane slam 


mbulvde. 
1, 1. 1 amap, L. 1.3 anoéc, L; anno, P. 


1 Badhbh: the Irish goddess of war, who was thought to appear in the form of 
raven or scaldcrow. For her characteristics and the distinction between Badhbh: 
and Bodhbh, see the article by J. O’ Beirne Crowe on the Religious Beliefs of the 
Pagan Irish (Journ. Kilk. Arch. Soc., 1868-69, pp. 317-19). 

2 bonnad, swelling, is a standing epithet of Badhbh’s. It usually signifies 
swelling with fury—a sense which would not well suit here. 
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TII 
Now thy sleep in southern churchyard 
To thy friend brings boundless grief, 
Rightly ne’er thy life was valued, 
Till thy heart was pierced by death. 


IV 
Badhbh! for Geraldines with pride swelled,: 
Gracious birth by unction sained,' 
For Dal gCais' she bore her children, 
Fearless tread of foot to grave." 


XIV.—GREETINGS FROM ME TO A TEACHER 
24th June, 1675 


on his death by David Ó Bruadair. Nothing is known of Sean Mac Criagain 
beyond what may be gleaned from these two short poems, but his name deserves to 
be remembered as that of one of those learned men who handed on the traditional 
learning of Ireland in those dark days when an alien government looked upon Irish 
learning as a crime second only to Irish faith. The Ceangal or concluding 
stanza is found in M and P but not in L. 

Metre: (1) R. 1-1x, S€adpad mop, the scheme of which is (vide Part 1, 
Deg 9) oe? See ipo. 

(2) ORE xx; (Oy has WS eS er aur Sea 


Greetings from me to a teacher 
Whose approach to griet I fear; 
H the hero’s life should end now, 
’T were wisdom’s fame and golden pledge. 


3 This line refers to the birth and baptism of Elizabeth Fitzgerald. The 
unction referred to is that of baptism, as in Part 1, p. 125, n.!. 

4 Dal gCais: vide supra, p. 47, n.*. The Ui Eichthigheairn (anglicized 
Aghieran, Aherin, Ahearne, Hearne, &c.) are a branch of the Dál gCais, being 
descended from Eichthighearn son of Cinnéide and brother of King Brian. They 
held in ancient times the territory of Coillte Muaibineach near Mitchelstown, 
Co. Cork, as well as a cantred in the barony of Muskerry in the same county, 
where they had a strong castle (Cronnelly, Irish Family History, p. 319). 

5 That is, that foot which kept ever advancing with courage and constancy 
now lies buried in the earth. In this rann we have a brief résumé of the different 
atages of Elizabeth’s life—her birth, baptism, marriage, death. 
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[lL 
60 hua aCniagáin cuaipo pug mipe, 
méapaid linn 50 láióe an bap, 
a bppic o'unnam uad ip o’annpacc, 
puad san uppainn o’pallpaée gnaiyp. 


"1 
Cúinc ip comddil oo Gnéis oinne 
Promaó péalmac ip aop spard, 
pead an laoi ba lonn an aail'se 
ola mbaoi bonn sac aipte im lain. 


IV 
Uasd sén andip nap piu inne 
Puapar oeire an ooinn 1 OTPas 
cúr a Cainsin Caoim fa Copma 
lainoíl aoib mo colba 6p các. 


: 
Cipnéioead neaé é mad oipceap 
1 n-1aé Conmaoil cum vo nó, 
bur réao pamla oán prnúis neamóuib 
oamna mht ian noeaguil 06. 


Wi 
Cigéan uaignedé an iúil olbge15 
opeasan oaonnaócac ne oáil 
an tpi ceansóa o'Piáe an óeipíol 
seallca an ocíne ip eiriom cáin. 


i, 1. 4 unnann, P. vi, |. 2 héin i Let. Lanai; da: 
andin, P. 1.2 oeire, L; véipe, P; vomn, L; oúmn, P. 1.3 cainsin, P; 
caingin, L. caom, L, P. 1. 4 lainoil, L; láinoil, P. v, 1. 3 peo, L; 
peao, P; pnaic, L, P. 1. 4 múne, L, P. vi, l. 3 veipiol, P; deipiol, L. 
]. 4 an bpine ip eipiom cain, L; an ccine ip eipean cain, P. 


| Elsewhere David Ó Bruadair uses the form Mac Criagfin. 
2 A school of poetry or a bardic reunion was called a court. 
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tr 
To Ó Criagáin ! visit brought me, 
Nor ghall I forget till death 
The respect and love he showed me, 
Sage who shares not falsehood’s modes. 


III 
He for me left court: and meeting 
Testing students’ graded ranks ; 
Fierce that whole day raged the contests ; 
My hand held each essay’s prize. 


IV 
Though unworthy of the honour, 
I got all the prince’s best, 
First sup of his pleasant beer-jug, 
Highest honoured couch of ail. 


Vv 
None of all who enter Conmhaol’s* 
Country fitly could describe 
Jewel like my darkless senior, 
Parting from whom causeth woe. 


VI 
Shoreless sea of sterling science, 
Noble dragon,* meek and mild, 
Who doth weave three tongues® adroitly, 
Model champion of our land. 


3 Conmhaol, son of Éibhear son of Gollamh alias Mile Easpainne, after slaying 
Withrial son of Irial Fáidh in the battle of Raoire, became king of Ireland. 
Thirty years afterwards he was defeated and slain by Tighernmas in the battle of 
Aonach Macha, and buried near where he fell. His grave was known as Feart 
Conmhail. Conmhaol was the first king of Ireland from Munster, and the chief 
Munster families trace themselves back to him (vide Keating, History, vol. mu, 
pp. 118-120). 

4 Dragon: vide Part 1, p. 52, n.?. 

5 The three languages referred to are Lrish, Latin, and English. 
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VII, 


I. 


eaócas ualn dR amus o10e bay 


Vi 

Seán mac Cmagain ni Géal opurb, 
mneoin ionnpmwMmspcte oán poruip, 

conn TIOdlaIcte onéacc 1p oaánann, 
ofonaice cnéacc n-anbpann n-iúil, 


yv' 111 
CGn mám iléralluid le an hoinneao 
é 6p oioib iona Pap bainn 
so mbein leo ian noul ao noagscuro 
oon bpus beo nac caóluo vail. 


IX 
60 pine o1a láice ap leannáin 
leam ip 1cce 1 Mad oleacc 
so ceann uinse bop seaó bliadna 
buinse ap pop nap mapa leacc. 


x 
Caétup €151n o'éin a OGipa oul 
o’paicpin Péile an cé nap Cpannodoa Prop, 
Ip slan oom péip 00 TNE15 a Clann pa cui9 
an tamall o'aomap cnéihpa Tall na tors. 


1 má Cniagain, L; céal, P; ¢eal, M. 1. 2 inoeom, L: 


ionpmuite, L: pouin, M. 1. 3 ciodlaice, L; ciodlaicte, LP. 1. 4 
oionaicc, L; ofonaice, P. vit, 1.1 Gnmam, Lan mam, BP. 1. 2101 
rar bann, L; na fap baipn, P. 1. 3 so noascmo, L; na ndseurd, I’. 


l. 


4 caslind, L; casluio, P. ix, io lelaice,@L, PB. 1. 2 ieee, PF: 


1. 3 bór bo Bliadanaid, P; bop seó bliasna, L. 1. 4 buine, L; buimge, P. 
x. This rann is omitted in L. 1. 4 t15, P; cona, M. 
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VII 
I conceal not Seán mac Criagain, 
Oft-struck anvil, faithful guide, 
Feeund flood of ranns! and essays, 
Ward to shield weak learners’ wounds. 


VIII 
May the subtle hand which graced him, 
Fairest growth of all who teach, 
Bring him to the living mansion, 
Which the blind? do not frequent, 


1X 
God prolong my darling’s lifetime, 
Such my prayer, if right it be ; 
May the gravestone not for years rule 
O’er our rose-trees’® fairest shoot. 


x 
Special was the greeting met me, when I went to visit one 
Famous for unfailing wisdom and for generosity ; 
‘To attend to me he left his duties and his family, 
All the time that I consented to remain there in his house. 


! Rann: the four-lined stanza of Insh metric. 

* Blind: those unskilled in literature ; also those ignorant of the true faith. 

; Rose-tree: metaphorically for one distinguished for talents or dignity. Another 
example of this use of the word may be seen above, p. 12. 
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XV.—o’éds OUINE NAC DEGRNAO 


[Mss.: R.I.A., 23 M 34 (M); and the Ms. of Piaras Moinséal (P). 

Titles: Gn pean céadna ccc. an bdr CSedin meg Cmapgain (M, P). 
In both Mss. this undated elegy on Sean Mac Criagiin follows the last poem 
€accap uam an amup ode, whence it is probable that Sean Mac Criagain’s 
death took place shortly after the visit which David Ó Bruadair paid to him about 
the 24th June, 1675. The poem, like the Ceangal to Caccar uaim, is not found 


I 
O'éas ouine naé vedpnad cdpnad pirat od bpuain, 
o'éas uppa oo b'áióbpeac cáil 1 n5prandn puad, 
o'éas pile asup Pad an lá pug oig aca tuap 
an c-oioe Zan cáil ba Seán más Cpagdin uainn. 


II 
O'éas cipte na nod san cdim ’pan scliabán puain, 
o'éas TUIZPIN Ip cáóbaoc cnáibeeac crall4éndst cpuaid, 
o'éas cuile do tdilead blast sac biaroedin cpuaine 
le ppplonsap na pledga vo oáil an Tia 04 Uald. 


iil 
Oo nuaaó le bdp an báine ip lia vd cuap 
ap lonnmup ceáno vo b’dluinn ian nodil uain, 
seaó mupcanac báim ip báio ag call pa Guad 
ní Péicimpe ina dic 1 scác acc chhabdn uain. 


Iv 
Uibre map seál an Tacs po a Cliap naé ouainc 
cilid a lán ’pan bpán ao pia an 04 bhnuac, 
cuilleaó bad cáin 00 Nad ’na óig má Zcuaipo 
cuara 1 Otpds pul ocdpla bial oá buain. 


1,1. 4 bud, M mds, M, P. ir, 1. 4 pleaga, P; pledda, M. un, 1. 4 
in ais, P, M. Iv, l. 3 The first half of this line is illegible in P. cuille ba 
cán. M. má ccuano, P. 
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XV.—DEAD IS HE WHO NEVER SOUGHT 


in L. This fact would seem to point to a second edition of these poems by the 
author, for M and L are contemporary collections of David Ó Bruadair’s poems, 
both made in the first decade of the eighteenth century. 

P is, as has been said, a copy of M, and is generally more legible ; but in the 
case of this poem portions of lines 4 and 15, which are worn in P, are fortunately 
perfectly legible in M. 

Metre: (mnán: () | i ae sá | Ó we | a we | ra | á. |. was] 


Dead is he who never sought to hoard up what he had acquired, 
Dead the best reputed pillar in the soller bright of seers, 

lead the poet and the prophet, since that day when God above 
‘ook away from us the master, Seán mac Criagáin, spotless sage. 


II 


Dead the muse's treagure lieth, cradled in his sleep of death, 

Dead religion, worth and wisdom, ever prudent, faithful, firm, 
Dead the welling wave which watered every flower of pleasant wit 
With the shafts of sprightly satire, sped by him on every side. 


III 


Thus the game, as oft was threatened, hath at last been won by death 
O’er a skilful brilliant craftsman, once in public shining bright, 
Though with haughty mien we hasten, 1 and they,' to certain woe, 
Nothing can I see in others but the cradle of a lamb.’ 


IV 


Gentle minstrels, if this essay seem to you to be but brief, 

Thickly fill the lines of parchment, till they reach from edge to edge ; 
Sing ye, all around assembled, justly after this his praise, 
Opportunely see the axe of death arrive to cut it short. 


1 Translation doubtful. 
2 Those who survive are the merest novices in the art of poetry compared to 
him, 
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XVI.—OSNd Cardo Ni ceol SUGdIN 
2° Octobris, 1675 


[Mss.: R.I.A. 23 C 26, pp. 52, 53 (C); 23 L 37 (L). 

Title: O@biua bnuadain, ccc. (L). There is no title in C, which contains 
the last fifteen ranns only of the poem (Rr. xxx11-xnvi). The fragment contained 
in C, a Ms. of which a short description has been already given in Part 1, p. 118, 
is found among several poems of David © Bruadair, and follows the poem 
4 pin aéeanea léaxa, which will be published later. The present poem is an 
elegy on the death of Eleanor Bourke, the daughter of John Bourke of Cathair 
Maothal, Co. Limerick, and the wife of Oliver Stephenson, on the occasion of 
whose marriage, nine months previous to this date, David O Bruadair had composed 
their epithalamium. ‘lhe high hopes of enduring happiness then expressed by the 
poet were doomed to early disappointment. In the introductions to Poem x in the 
first part of this collection (Part 1, pp. 88 et seqq.) and to Poem xii in the secon 

I 
Opna eanao ní ceol puain, 
aoibil adanap anbuain 
1 scroióe an Gomtars aoclum 
soine O’opcpad a pacuin, 
II 
Na comtaig Gonsmap a scáil 
Ip ionann oamna a norombard, 
an lann Gealgap a scana 
ni gann oveansap oascala. 
II 
Abap na hopna po a ocuaíió 
Pá an leabap liom ip anbuain 
‘pan c-colbpos ó nsZluaip a soni 
as oaopsol 1 ns5uaip Salaip. 
IV 
Cneab so maoid mo nuan anoés 
Cataip Maocal na miadmolc, 
cus bap na pense ba paop 
edp na hemse 50 hanaob. 


1,1. lopnacanav. 1.2 mbit. 


un, 1. 5 T-aolb pos. Vey dee: 
Maocanl. 
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XVI.—SIGH OF FRIEND 
2nd October, 1675 


part (supra, p. 48 et seq.), some information about the families of Eleanor Bourke 


and Oliver Stephenson is given. 

Metre: Rr. r-xnv. Oeivide, the chief classical metre of Ivish, the 
complicated rules of which have been so often explained, that it is unnecessary 
to repeat them here. The principal rules are summarily represented in the 

Les DEQ 
following scheme: 4 {77+9}%+4, that is, the rann consists of four heptasylabic 
lines, the first and second lines rhyme, so do the third and fourth, and the final 
word of the second line contains one syllable more than the final word of the tirst 
line, and similarly the final word of the fourth line contains one syllable move 
than the final word of the third line. 

Re Span CUM Ws RO Meas hie ee oh es | 0.9 

I 
Sigh of friend no soothing strain, 
Spark enkindling restlessness, 
Heard by listening comrade’s heart, 
Ruin’s nearness is its cause. 


ul 
Comrades faithful to their fame 
Equal cause of sorrow feel, 
For the blade which strikes a friend 
Woundeth deeply kindly minds. 


II 
By the book! this cause of sighs 
In the north disquiets me, 
Fair the fort whence pangs procecd, 
Wailing lord in throes of grief. 
IV 
Home, alas, in woe to-night, 
Cathair Maothal,? rich in flocks, 
By the free-born lady’s death 
Lies the land in grievous plight. 


1 By the book of the Gospels or by the Bible. 
* Cahirmoyle: vide Part 1, p. 88. 
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Ni 


Ole ooséabainn mon nalacpuinn 
cion 04 beadsa um baotacpumns 
an cneab nae oopéa pe um oáil 


leap a hopéna ni héaoáil. 


VI 

Oo néin Hille bmsoe voce 

acú ulm ana sead ollnocc, 
epéacta mo canao pomepars 


oéaeca nae oamao anbail. 


vil 
Map aomap apopt nerhe 
mo ion oam od OCOSpangpe 
ip chuas nace c65baim oa lion 
ouaó a bpóoaim von Hnpnior;. 


Vil 
Od noeapnamn coola ap a énuim 
ni piu me beit im beatud, 
an cé 00 aim uain eile 
mami 1 n-uam m’éysnige. 


1X 

Mac Réamuinn an poipe Lonnnas 

buinge peans nac paobéonntlaid 
Pa tomn bnóin 0o mean mipe 
feap oom pPóin Sac noipispe. 


v. 1. 1 vojeabainn. 1. 3 né. vi, 1. 2 acu; Anna. 1. 4 déaca. 
vu, 1. 4 von nimpniom. vil, 1. 4 an uain meignige. 
1 Giolla Brighde Ó hEoghusa was a distinguished Irish religious writer and 
poet, born in the diocese of Clogher about the middle of the sixteenth century. He 
went afterwards to Douay, whence he wrote a letter in Irish to Father Robert 
Nugent, the superior of the Irish Jesuits, dated 19° Septembris, 1605, and signed 
Brigidus Hosseus. In this letter, which has been published in the Calendar of 
State Papers, Ireland, 1605, p. 311, he announces his intention of proceeding to 
Louvain. In a list of former students of Douay, drawn up for the Archdukes 
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Base were 1, unless 1 shared 

Its dismay with frenzied mind, 
Home, which greets with welcome me, 
Sunk in ruin profit-void. 


VI 

As poor Gille Brighde? says, 

Though I am of wealth: bereft, 
Wounds of friends have tortured me, 
Doom too heavy to be borne.* 


vil 

Since the King of heaven high 

(ives me in her grief to share, 
Would that the distress I feel 
Lessened her abounding woe. 


VU 
Slunbered 1 while grief gnaws him, 
1 should not deserve to live, 
Once in time of sorrow he 
Kindly looked on my distress. 


IX 


Son of Réamonn," lustrous-eyed, 
Graceful sprout of prudent mind, 
Ever straightway quickened me 
Buried under waves of grief. 


Albert and Isabella in 1613, he is mentioned among those who had entered the 
Franciscan Order (Calendar of State Papers, Carew, 1603-24, p. 286). He took 
the name Bonaventura in religion; and after professing philosophy and theology 
there he died in 1614. His Christian Doctrine (Louvain, 1608) was the first 
book printed in Irish on the Continent. 

* J have ventured to read ana (wealth) here for the Ms. Gnna (Anna). The 
former is more likely to be the word used by Giolla Brighde; but David O Bruadair 
may have intended the ambiguity. 

3 Text and translation doubtful. 

4 Sean mac Réamuinn de Bare: John Bourke of Cathair Maothal, father of 
Eiliondéir, on whom the elegy is written: vide Part 1, p. 88. 
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x 


cán Cinna pop ni ceal 


liom ip soine an sporopecal, 


le claé a céile pomeay 
a liaé ni seipe sablap. 


XI 


Oo eomaill Seán paop an mod 


niasail aitpeaé ip olla, 


Tuy TUIP a paca oon ps 
ctip an cata pa a búi, 


XII 


Copac sac conaiú oo anác 


voip Glamn asup conde 


ip ead oon oúileam iy) oleaoc 
pmnuinead naé ead a n-nncteaés. 


XITL 


Md ca 6 oúip nap Ceaous 


a 


msean uaió 1 n-úinleabuio, 
od scuine a Toll le coil noé 
a soin ni par’ aéct poisne. 


KIV 


Céio an Dúncac blad buna 


aipce Cumpa épiopcamail 


R 


ppiom a péao pa pleaéca 
oon €411 —cnéao ap caombeanca. 
KV 


us ugóa an Tpias ip ceinne 


únpár san uaill inncinne 


1 macsnác aoi~ na hala 
pootblat saoip! ip gpianana. 


XVI 


Oispe ip uaiple asup umla 
Péile ip cnábaó cpoipiomda, 


pus an $éas san Sut noocnarw 
lan n-éas cput ip caompocpard. 


x, lo Lmiveeat. 


xu, ]. 1 conad. xiv, 1. 1 an mbuneaé; bl, 


cubna. xv, 1. luagh-. 1.3 atmaccndé. 1.4 snianana. 
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x 
Anna’s! sigh I shan’t conceal, 
Bitter piercing tale to me, 
Gloom of him, her spouse, my triend, 
With her grief forms keenest ping. 
xI 
Sean fulfilled in noble wise 
Rules of ancients and of seers, 
Gave the King his first and best, 
Such the present trial’s cause. 
XII 
As the first of every fruit, 
Be it child or be it wealth, 
Is to the Creator due, 
So too is its end, I deem. 
XIII 
Though he find it hard to let 
Her depart to earthen bed, 
If he join his will to God’s, 
Choicest gain her wound hath been. 
XIV 
T'o the churchyard noble Bourke 
Goes with fragrant Chnistlike* gift, 
First of all his gems and race ; 
Could there be more pious deed ? 
XV 
From him God Almighty took 
A noble child with prideless mind, 
Swanlike in the age of youth, 
Fairest flower of mind serene, 
XVI 
Heirloom, grandeur, bounty meek, 
Cross-embracing piety, 
Offspring void of sullen speech, 
When devoted beauty died. 


1 Anna ni Urthuile, wife of John Bourke and mother of Eilionéir. Her father, 
Sean Ó hUrthuile, John Hurley, was the uncle of Sir Maurice Hurley of 
Knocklong, not the brother, as wrongly stated in Part 1, p. 89. 

2 Christlike: in the sense of Christianus alter Christus. 


PART II I 
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XVII 
Rdinig lé.pa lig na liaé 
PíionnPuil bapcaé na mbpeacpciac 
so ppotaib o'Puil Cuinn ip Carp 
Truim ón pocpars an puapclaip. 
XVIII 
Indgean tSedin 50 Pol 1 bpeanc, 
maispe ndp loméaip éisceans, 
cus cnomóia uim ónfó Conaill, 
EMS od Opomlia oaonoimain. 
XIX 
Map oipeap oon 615 mama 
soinc an opis aomnbliadna, 
caionéim a páinne pa peanet 
aitléim a háille o'imeeaórc. 
XX 
Chépeac Lompa naé lao lemb 
canla oipe 50 olúicóeilb, 
ón nséir ngloin ne naib m’pailce 
sail oa héip ip eapláince. 
KM 
Ucbadaeé Oilpeip Scibinn 
leam 1p otpup anaoibinn 
as caomead a Céile cneip 
raoióbean ba péime ipip. 
XXII 
Cuma Oilpeip 615 uimpe 
neamsgut chip a Comcaoince, 
reipe peangnuad a slaice 
san cpeipe act eanspPuan adlaice. 


xvi, 1.3 séas. 1. 4 néascnuc. XVIII, l. 2 earsceanc. ‘xx, age 
mpailte. 1. 4 1p obliterated. xx ly LeSaibine XXII, |. 1 Oilpean. 


1 Conn Céadchathach: for whom see Part 1, p. 41, note7. From him descend 
most of the princely families of Connacht, Ulster, and Scotland. 

2 Cas: ancestor of Dal gCais, the Dalcassians of whom the Uí Urthuile were a 
branch. 

3 Cathair Maothal was situated in the old territory of Conallaigh, or Ui Chonaill, 
for which see Part 1, p. 96, note’. 
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XVII 
With her went ’neath stone of sighs 
Blood of Bourke of quartered shields, 
Mixed with streams of Conn! and Cas ;? 
Graced by her the cold trench is. 
XVIII 
Tomhed for aye the child of Seán, 
Salmon ne’er unjust in act, 
Shrouds in dense mist Connello,* 
Crushing dread by gravestone caused. 
XI 
Truly for the maiden blithe 
Litter was this one year’s! duc, 
Solemn rites of ring and grave, 
Beauty’s bounding triumph gone.° 
2&3 
That no lay of fondled babe 
Greeted her makes me repine, 
Pure white swan who welcomed me, 
Courage since her death is weak. 
scoir 
Oliver Stibhin’s® heaving sigh 
Pains me like some fell disease, 
As he moans his bosom-spouse, 
Gentle lady, strict in faith. 
XXII 
Oliver 6g in grief for her, 
Mute the cause of his lament, 
Tender mate, who clasped his hand, 
Lifeless tombed as chill as clay. 


* Kilionéir was married on the 8th of January, 1675 (vide supra, p. 48), and 
died on the 2nd of October of the same year (vide supra, p. 108). 
> Compare the lines of Gerald Griffin in The Bridal of Malahide :— 


But oh! for the maiden who mourns for that chief 
With heart overladen and rending with grief, 
She sinks on the meadow, in one morning-tide 
A wife and a widow, a maid and a bride. 
6 Oliver óg Stibhin (Stephenson), son of Richard Stephenson, and husband of 
Eilionóir de Bare; vide supra, p. 49. 
I 2 
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XXIII 
Oospe Ripoipo na poéao peans 
ip cneac a céile cpoibpionn 
50 mbláe a vomne vo Oul 
ór các pa tpurme an calinan, 


XXIV 
Hí psim wippeéal odna, 
ni pum caobpeac ceangmadla, 
nim sopocaé pom Had 516 ead, 
pe hal nace colcaé vom Tpéisean. 


KV 
Oocuala 50 parb pene 
manaé 1 n-oyo OdINHTE 
san oul aonocca 0d pop 
acc pup aóboacca ó an alcóin. 


XXVI 
Dao: le lúib an pole Glannas 
map ip oual ag olúicnannaib 
reanc 04 bpdtaip 6p sac bí 
beapc od bdptamn ba neamni. 


XXVII 
lona lLoing as leanmuin oé 
luigeap an sant map slaimnpé, 

ni pap pobain éags oipe 
méao ap Póoamnn O’aincipe. 


XXVIII 
ógbar salap a cpice 
ip -é 4 scpiop na coiscníce, 
aol na sluaipe le ap aoine 
caob a tpuaile vo Goéailc. 


xxi, |. 1 Ripoemd. xxiv, 1. 4 toléaé. xxv, 1. 2 ommisce. 1. 3 oul. 
]. 4 aobdacc. xxvi, |. 1 pole. 1. 4 banntain. XXVII, |. 2 an Sane. 
1. 4 vainncipe. 
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XXIII 
Slender-steeded Richard’s heir,! 
tobbed of his white-handed spouse, 
She, her husband’s only charm, 
Lies beneath a load of earth. 


XXIV 
[ weave no artful episode,” 
No fantastic chance conceit, 
But am pining for my love, 
Who was loath to part with me. 


XXV 
In a certain order once 
Lived a monk, as I have heard, 
By no kindred heart sustained 
But an altar-sister mild. 


XXKVI 

The maiden fair of flowing locks, 

As must be where ties are close, 
Loved her friar more than all, 


Ne’er did aught to cause him pain. 


XXVII 
Following the call of God, 
Sailed away the worthy man ; 

She had lef to die, so great 


Was the anguish she endured. 


XXVIIL 

Longing for his native place 

Seized on him in foreign lands, 
Kinship of the fair who grieved 
To have pierced his bosom’s side. 


' See p. 114, note®. 

* The episode which begins in the next stanza and continues to the end of 
stanza XXXVI is obscure in parts. The obscurity of the vocabulary is increased by 
the variations of the two Mss. in the case of aspirations, indicative of gender, 


hence I am not sure of my interpretation of several lines. 
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X XIX 
O}iopap a mheanma gan means 
na noul oon mapcplat meappeans 
ulm pepibmn an peéil oo Culp 
cap oflinn po céill Cludaip. 


XXX 
Do bi o'uamain beaósóa bhís 
a peatpac péin an an bpialmin 
iona piopepus nap j'coilc an I'céal 
piodaé 00 óoince a Soimléan, 


XAT 
CAbap cneipéaoalg oá Com 
áilear an péaca Podonn, 
icce nán Polls FO Póil 
cnice an TPuImpin oá Coppdéip. 


XXXII 
Chbio Gp o’olaimn ctpéaca 
mná nán puiling aoinéaca, 
bun ap éascaoin o’eapbaid uaid 
sé o'earcain o'éascaoin adpuain. 


XXXIII 
Faoihd ipe a tus a cnéao, 
upuip o'íomcain an beaspéad, 
so Pcpuoain a nveacud 01 
leascuin úsoain na hace. 


XXXIV 
Leigeap an licip anír 
a pulm oo meap ndp manip, 
fuain nán Peóin olann a mola 
polam a 0615 pa oúcnocrc. 


xxx, A 


1 §morar. 1. 3 um; vo cun. xxx, l. 3 Pfonónuis, 


xxx1, 1. 3 poill. xxx1I, 23 C 26 begins here and continues to the end. 
1. 1 cneaca, L; cnéaca, C. 1.2 aomeaca, L; éineaca, C. 1.30... an, 
L (illegible); bGn or bím an, C; eascaoin, L; easóaoin, C. 1. 4 oéas- 
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XXIX 
Ere the gentle knight proceeds 
His deccitless mind impels 
Him to write and send the news 
O’er the flood in hidden sense. 


SOIR 
Loath to shake his sister’s strength, 
Kind and courteous, he disclosed 
Not the tale in all its truth, 
Mutely he poured forth his grief, 


Ea 3 

Stuff for skin-garb for his breast, 

Begged the brave and noble knight, 
Prayer revealing not forthwith 
The ceaseless pain assailing him. 


XXX 

Habit new of fleece of flock 

Of dame ne’er struck by jealousy, 
I am sore in need of it, 


Rendered cold by want of warnith,! 


XXXII 
Happy in her thick-fleeced flock, 
Sure to bear the treasure small, 
While she searched for what she missed, 
She retained the author’s note.! 


XXXIV 
She read the letter once again, 
Judged its meaning was no jest, 
Found her wethers’ wool no use, 
Saw her hope and zeal were vain. 


éaoin adpuain, C; oeascaoin ionnpuain, L. xx I pi Ho, & 
(illegible); Paoiló, C. 1.2 beadpéad, U; beaspead, L. 1.301, L; ós, C. 
xxxiv, l. 1 leigior, L; lersearp, C. 


1 Translation doubtful. 
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XXXV 
Sineap sac porinaor aile 
abup oap lé ba líonmaine, 
sead Flonnad ni puaip pá óeoió 
san cloppad vo cuarl énióleoin. 


XXXVI 
Citneap rap nap eénn cpitpe 
neaé nap pulling aimpigce, 
ué o' pdgail pa éprop an cé 
pcodnad od prop so Bprone, 


KAXXVIL 
Cnéao ap map iao ap ipe 
nac beinn sá mó maolculspe 
nár a banamuil, abup 
pár OCanamuin san otpup. 


XXXVIIL 
Heapa cáic níon caill Unna 
pdinig ceióom a cónanna, 

naé podast poineann a huain 

o polaé uilleann an éascnuaid. 


XXXIX 
lonnap ap buile naé biad 
mdctaip cúipí mo coimméiad, 
pá uipce an Ceata 006616 
cuil? cee Nac peaca ap peanméin. 


xxxv, 1. 3 seab píonna, L; mad fionna, C. 1. 4 san cionna, L, C. 
xxxvi, |. Lian nán, L; ian an, C. 1.3 pá ónior cné, C. 1. 4 poanaw va 
Flor 90 beimne, L; podnaid 54 plop 50 bpíóne, C. xxxvil, l. 1 cnead, 
L; advan, L. 1.2 $a, L: 94, C; maoléuspe, L; maolcuicm, ©. 1.3a 
banamuil, L; a banamuil, C. 1. 4 oanamuin, L, C. XXXVI, 1. 2 
conanna, L; cónann, C. 1. 4 eagcnuaid, L, C. XxxIx, |. 1 brad, 
C; bias, L. 1. 2 Coimciad, C; Coimeiad, L. 1. 3 vo Gow, L; vo 
éfod, C. 
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SOO) 
She besought all other dames, 
Whom she deemed most rich on eurth ; 
In the end she found no tuft 
Undetormed by rending briars.! 


KV 
Then she learned ’twas hard to find 
One by malice unassailed 
On the girdle of the earth, 
And convinced she stops her search. 


XXXVII 
Why should I not be, quoth she, 
Like to them? What duller wit 
Than to think that here below 
Growth can be without disease ? 


XXX VIL 
Anna wronged the rights of none, 
Ills their limit reached in her? 
How her loans serene and bright 
Clothe the elbows of the weak ! 


Pw ATU 
The mother: of my cause of grief, 
Lest she should go mad, hath burst 
Into tear-floods‘—parent who 
Will not spurn this speech of mine. 


1 Translation doubtful. 

2 No one in sickness or sorrow ever appealed to her without being relieved. 
3 Anna ni Urthuile, mother of Eilionéir de Búrc. 

* Compare the well-known song by Tennyson in The Princess : 


Home they brought her warrior dead : 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry ; 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
‘« She must weep or she will die.” 
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xi 

Cua maj éeannao ap eéill 

a céaocuio ólainne a caiónéim, 
ois a OUI man Slse 
slic od slamib gnaitpulle. 


Sb 
Cn cnác ip coil a Gombe 
hb a pomn od podoilse, 
san caomeadd na scopp ip cain 
onc a maoweam Ip mónoáil, 


XLII 

C pi 00 pus ip 00 pao 

cToIppciop Taobseal mo eanao 
puaimns oon Poppin od heip 
TOINMS Nac Tuaipmm O'paipnéip. 


XLUI 
Ná ceaouis oon Cpobuinn ull 
a óé bap neaoc vo pocorll 
pdo cóin péin uainn ovo tabae, 
céim nac puaill an peanapac. 


XLIV 
Codmotlatd ni séan om 
ní parb oilman inneoin, 
cnaob cumpa oán lean sac snaon, 
neam od humla so n-aomcaot. 


xL,]. 1 man, C; mo, L. 1.2 a ¢mtnéim, L; acamcnéim, C. 1. 3 v1 
a oullin, L; 1c Ga OWUIhb, C. 1. 4 Slaineibd, L. XI, |. compe, La: 
commode, C. 1. 3 cam, L; cain, C. 1. 4 maoidim, L; maoiweam, C. 
xi, 1 3 puaimmd, L; puaimms, C. 1. 4 commd, L; cémms, C3 


opaipne .., L (end of line illegible). xii, |. 1 ceaoumó, L; ceaouis, C; 
cnobuing, C; ónobumn, L. 1. 2 avé,C; a dia, L. 1. 3 G6ip, C; con. 
L. 1. 4 peananac, L; peandnae, C. xiv, 1. 1 adjmolad, C; dean, L; 


déan, C. 1. 2 oilmem, C; oiwman, L. 1. 3 cubanta, L: curnna, C. 
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XI 
She, as price of wisdom, gave 
Hor delight, her eldest child, 
As is due, to Thee, O God, 
Quick to bend her knee in prayer. 


XLI 
Since itis Thy will, O Lord, 
That she share in sorest pain, 
Not to wail the corpse is just, 
Praise of Thee is glory great. 


XLIl 
King, who gavest and hast ta’en! 
The side-white offspring of my friend, 
Soothe whom she hath left behind, 
Torches? whom I can’t deseribe. 


XLII 
Let this mighty cluster’ ne’er 
Violate Thy law, O God ; 

To exact Thy due from us 

Ancient bonds form no mean claim.‘ 


XLIV 


I shall not attempt to praise 

Her, in whom was no reproach, 
Fragrant branch, beloved by all, 
May her meekness heaven gain. 


' Cf. Job i. 21: Dominus dedit, Dominus abstulit: sicut Domino placuit, ita 
factum est: sit nomen Domini benedictum. 

2 Torches : brilliant princes. 

3 Cluster: figuratively for family ; vide Part 1, p. 187, note’. 

4 God has every claim on their loyal service in consequence of the obligations 
which the favours conferred on them by Him in the past impose upon them. 
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LY 
Oamad.cualamns a ciondit 
oo biad nude o'éilíonóin, 
lúb Gunnail an Guim popals, 
cumaip oo Cuill TPoOMopNars, 


XLVI 
Opna Gran emradéuile umn Crliondip, 
an ¢porbpionn pial o1ada nap terb snaor beo, 
opt a dia 1appann so mbeine í io GéIp 
oon mbpos ip lia Fmancpus 1 beep naoi n-óno. Amen. 


XVII.—tTRUGS ORON AN Gaile si 
EMs.: R.DA..23 0 26; p. 63. 


This poem is without date or name of author in the only Ms. which contains 
it, 23 C 26. In spite of its anonymity, the style and the subject-matter point 
unmistakably to David Ó Bruadair’s being the author of it. It occurs also in 
that older section of the Ms. which consists almost entirely of his poems. It 
follows the fragment of Orna Ganado described above (p. 108), from which it is 
separated only by the two lines Tnuas san sloine, etc. (vide infra, p. 125, n.'), 
and it is followed by lomda peéim an cup na cluana, a poem of David 
O Bruadair’s already published (Part 1, pp. 88-117), and then after a few intervening 
verses entitled Pneasna an anma 3 a cuinp (for which see Part 1, pp. 116, 117), 
by a fragment of another of David O Bruadair’s poems Cuinpead cluain an 
cnobaing (vide supra, p. 48 et seqq.). None of the above poems have the 
name of the author, but all of them are known from other sources to haye been 
written by David Ó Bruadair, with the exception of the present poem which is 
found nowhere else. The poem is an elegy onthe death of Caitilin de Búrc, 
Kathleen Bourke, seemingly a daughter of John Bourke of Cathair Maothal, Co. 


i 
Tpuas bnón an baile pr ciop 
refop mop ap m'ainip! O’ Pap 
áicneab Anna pá ó6lúio ceo, 
mo ónúis beo an balla pan scáp. 


xiv, 1. 1 0a maó, Li; od mad; €..1. 2 bas, GL; biad, Cs me. I; 
muige, C: Oeilimóimn; L, C. 1. 3 an cuim, L. Kiva, Ls Leopnds Gs lh: 
eniacutlc, C. 1. 2. pial, Cy pial, L; ceib, Ls ceib, Ó beo O- beo. LL. 
1. 3 mbeim ad Goin, L; mbeine i a G6in, C. 1. 4 Smiancpuid, L; 
sniancnuó, C; a péir, L; a bpeip, C. The following two lines are scribbled 
at the end of the poem in C: 

Thnuas Fan Hloin do Séanam viooc 
a líos oréas a bpuil púsc. 
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XLV 
Could 1 meet with Eilindir, 
Unto her my steps would turn, 
Prudent maid of steadfast heart, 
Far who merits heavy sighs. 
XLVI 
Cause of weary wailing is the quilt of clay round Eilindir, 
Kindly, pious maid, whose fair hand never failed in courtesy ; 
1 beseech Thee, God Almighty, that Thou bring her to Thyself, 
‘To the festive radiant mansion of the nine angelic choirs.!’ Amen. 


XVII.—PITEOUS IS THE SORROW OF THIS TOWN. 


Timerick. She was married to Eamonn, whose family name is not given, from the 
bright Uamna (Rr. x, xvi), apparently the name of some place. She appears to 
have died at Cathair Maothal (R. 1); but if Lios na gCraobh of R. xm is not 
merely a descriptive epithet of Cathair Maothal, John Bourke’s residence, it is 
possible that Lios na Coille, Lisnacullia, in the same neighbourhood, the residence 
of William Bourke, brother of John Bourke of Cathair Maothal, may have been 
the place of her death. 

Metre: (1) Rannuiseact oialcac, also known as Rannuiseacc món. 
Its scheme (vide supra, p. 99) is 4{7'}**4. Corhanoa®d between single and 
double consonants, which was permitted occasionally by the rules of classical 
poetry, is exemplified by the following instances: oúinn and tin (R. nm), cérll 
néil (R. nu), pail and prnúill (RK. rx), uaill, and uaid (R. xiv), céill and cléin 
(R. xv). The spelling of caoióce, to rhyme with maoice (R. 111), may also be 
noted. 

(2) Rr. xrx-xx, Umpdn: 

COV NN ae i te ses at 6] 


Piteous is the sorrow of this town’? which lieth to the north, 

In my mind increasing greatiy the exhaustion caused by grief, 
Anna’s’ dwelling overhung by shrouding coverlet of mist, 

How it pains me to the quick to see its walls in woful phght ! 


1 Vide supra, p. 90, note*. The two short lines which follow in 23 L 37, 
which are given in the variant readings on the preceding page, but which do not 
belong to this poem, may be translated : 

Would, O stone, that thou wert glass, 
That we might see who lies beneath. 

2 Cathair Maothal, for which see Part 1, p. 88. 

3 Anna ni Urthuile, wife of Sean de Bare of Cathair Maothal, vide Part 1, 
pages 88-91. 
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in 
Cataip Maotal1 mbeine bhóin 

cóin san ceile a oaopsuil oúinn 
'T nac bí popcsom peal um céill 


nac néil o'pean an íoprsaió úin. 


III 
Hon án maoiwse ip minic o' Par 

mpean Cao1dée ip cóin án mbáis, 
oc amod a Clann 1 scniíaió 


call a laid pad Gion oon did. 


Iv 
Cl Sim Goppcaom clainne an dip 
oo óáil poncbéim Palle puaip, 
as pin peannpa pcoeol von odin 
cpáis ip Camna oeop a huais. 


= 
Cn eansbaile an hoilead í 
eans If san 00 soinedaó lé, 
Edt a cuipne Cáic a bi 
Ip TuIppe an Ti oon áic Ip é. 


VI 
1 Leac Moga ip annam eana 
leam ip costa POIp Ip ponn 
ioná cneab an laoié pa lán 
maoic a mab ip cnead im com. 


VIL 
O'éicceaoc peinge na sciab sclaon 
ciaé uim ógob na heinge ip pal, 
c18 OO Spuaim a cinn óp cionn 
naé binn liom acc uaim a hal. 


[xvii 


1, 1. 2 mbáis. No ls COG. 
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II 
Cathair Maothal, thus apparelled in a garb of mournfulness, 

I must not in silence pass new over its distressful wail, 
Since no clumour-forcing anguish ever came upon my mind, 

But was by the owner of this noble treasure-house observed. 


HT 

Frequently hath he relieved the pain and anguish of my woe, 
Whence my zeal and my affection unto him are ever due, 

Since to-day, alas, his children buried lie beneath the clay, 
Find a place, Divine Physician, near Thee for the faultless man. 


IV 
On his beauteous-bodied daughter, child of combat-loving clan, 
Unexpectedly hath fallen a destructive heavy blow, 
There, behold the cause which filleth with dismay the learned bands, 
Flood-producing, ebb-absorbing, tearful sea-strand is her grave. 


7 
Home, where she was reared and fostered, girt around with its demesne, 
Home and land have both been wounded by a well-nigh fatal blow, 
Torpid chill occasioned by the loss of Cait,’ who was its life, 
And by the despondent languor of the master of the place. 


VI 
There is scarce, methinks, a region to be found throughout Leath 
Mhogha: 
More deserving of selection for its lands and charity 
Than this hero’s tribe and nation with its numbers and its wealth; 
Ah, the anguish of its princes is a sore wound to my breast. 


VII 
By the death of the enchanting lady of the flowing locks 
Wall of dismal mist envelops all the land on every side, 
From the gloom her loss occasions one thing more hath come to pass, 
Ever shall I miss her children, never gladdened be by them. 


1 Called Caitilin, infra, R. xix. 
2 Leath Mhogha, the southern half of Ireland ; vide Part 1, p. 56, note !. 
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YIII 
Ó nac cunsam néao pá pip 

bud oéao pumn pe ponnad puain 
ní pdm pillead ná clop cáis 

lingeao na nodil ná pop ua, 


IX 
Méala an ósplae bannoa biG 
cpannoa pá poobpat an áin 
pa haéc purl pe puan pan pen 
od béin a ppuill chuas oo tat. 
x 
Céile an eo ó an uamna nail 
monuap beo 50 mad nae haib 
anoneann poinn an alcéaoin slam 
muió 50 Lonn 50 Laccépaoib n-ain. 
XI 
04 n-aomad o1a of oul 
1 peilb pata na poo nalan 
opiad na ppeab ip puaipseal pup 
bud bean pial oo buaíopeao blad. 
XII 
Heallaro a sníoma pom né 
baineagp 1dt 0d DOTA oí 
so mad clu oá cine lé 
cpé na cnt ba aile snaoi. 
XIII 
bad seall ofola vo éléip cnop 
o'éisTr!b ip o'Póin bocc ao mblap 
rcuaó na ocldtslan bá paop pluop 
6 hop na scpaob nanácún nslap. 


1x, 1. 1 bannoa bis. x, 1. 3 an ccnéan poinn. 1. 4 mana. sit, 12 
banarp 1ath 0a Sotad (leg. ooó40 ?) oi. J. 4 bá. 


‘ Uamna is seemingly a place-name. Father Edm. Hogan, in his Onomasticon 
Goedelicum, has the following places which resemble Uamna in spelling: In 
Uamama (Navan), Cath Omna, (not identified), Port omna (Portumna), Ui Chille 
ón Omne (a branch of the Ui Corpri). As there were various tribes of Ui Corpri 
in Munster, Uamna is, perhaps, situated in that province. 
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VIII 
Since it is not in my power to do anything, alas, 
That would form an efficacious palisade around my sleep, 
There is now no soothing rest in seeing, hearing anyone, 
In approaching crowds assembled or in staying far from them. 
Ix 
Sad it is to see the princess, charming, ladylike, and young, 
Lying withered, spent, and helpless ’neath the fatal pall of carth, 
While so many eycs looked forward to the gentle one for rest, 
Now by reason of her death-blow sorrow flows in streams of tears. 
x 
Loved companion of the salmon from the Uamna! bright and fair, 
Tis a cause of lively sorrow that the rough and rugged land? 
Of the pure and gracious hero was not clear and open ground, 
Fertile plain in milk abounding, decked with sapfel branching 
trees. 
XI 
If God should consent in mercy to permit her to obtain 
Entrance into the possession of the rath® of spotless roads, 
There in presence of the rivers, limpid, satiating, cool, 
Liberal and noble lady, she would gain triumphant fame. 
XII 
By her deeds she hath already promise of security, 
Property in prospect for her, birthright for her family,‘ 
May renown and reputation with it to her tribe accrue 
Through the clay belonging to the darling nut of charming micu. 
XIII 
Pledge of payment and redress to clerics who endure the cross, 
To throngs of poor, to learned poets with refined and pleasant taste 
Was the graceful-sided lady, stately arch of tender limbs, 
From the fort of spreading branches,’ mansion ever fresh and green. 


* I read ainoneann for Ms. an ccnéann. [It is required in order to give the 
necessary alliteration. 

3 Heaven. 

4'!'he word voctad for Ms. Sotad is required by the law of alliteration. 

5 Lios na gcraobh is here taken by me as a descriptive epithet of Cathair Maothal, 
already mentioned in the poem; but it may be a variant for Lios na Coille, the 
residence of William Bourke, the brother of John Bourke of Cathair Maothal. 

PART II k 
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NIV 
al céile ip odilceaé na via 
pailceaé an Péile Zan uaill, 
oosní neamclu a ocus na cóin 
oon pom pug a sealenu uao, 
XV 
€ipion uimpe ni bale ban 
bpacceap a bponnsa pa bon 
map ip cuba pe céill cTmall 
map oon éléin ip Cuma lón. 
XVI 
Ni spa oiombuan oao1 oan leac 
cus Éamonn o'úneaip a pole 
nd od oeanepuan pa ónuimm leac 
act peape pulm nac cpeatpuap copp. 
Xvu 
Mapcpa an bale pá oual 06 
belt an eactpa cnuas map cá, 
an pail san lic na luing clú 
so paib pa cuing mic na mná. 
XVULI 
Cn cneab Cumtéac aocuiu 1 ocáin 
clucain a snáó liom ao luan, 
rm map oipeap ppéam mo pun 
oon oun oileap chéan ip Tuas. 
DAB 
Cn pean céaona ccc. : 
Oo canap í san cealg cpoide pa opons 50 veo 
an Gatain comnleaé deapcam pillte 1 sclúoa ceo 
ip seallaim cpio pa anaobnís na mionn ip mó 
sup reanb linn uim Caicilin 00 bape a bpén. 
Ox 
Maipeacpiosan ealapipeaé ionnpaic 65 
oob peanpa cuina oá bpaca poinn an roméun eóin, 
ascuineim ó o'aónuiá ní na noúl, a cló 
cné peancaib Cpíopc 50 realbuise na oúiee slop. 


XIV, 1. 3 00 mí neat clú. xvi, l. 8 pa UpuIm. Xvi, 1. 3 Loins. 
xvii, l. 2 clucan. xix, 1. 3 anaobnt. Kl O16. 
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XIV 
Lavish in dispensing is her loving spouse since she is gone, 
Kind and open-hearted is his prideless hospitality, 
Which reduceth to oblivion all he spent on her account, 
Since his darling fair is from him snatched away unto the tomb. 
XV 
By his grief for her he is not made a hardened barren soil ; 
Let his presents and his sorrow be by one and all observed : 
He adopts a course of conduct which bescems a prudent mind, 
Needy clerks relieving kindly in the midst of keen regret. 
XVI 
‘Tis no commonplace, inconstant, churlish love, you must admit, 
That by amonn! once was given to the fresh plaits of her hair, 
And to her bright eye now closed in sleep of death "neath crushing stone, 
But affection such as stirs not in a cold-rifed body’s frame. 
XVII 
Sorrowful it is to see his castle’s blecding martyrdom, 
Castle, which is now engaged in struggling fearlessly with woe 
Ring, which now hath lost the brightest gem its costly setting had, 
May it faithfully continue subject to Our Lady's Son. 


7 


XVIII 
The dejected tribe I see now in the swooning trance of death 
Ever will by me be warmly loved until the day of doom; 
That is what beseems the longings deeply rooted in my soul 
For the castle which doth cherish strong and weak in charity. 
XIX 
Idem cecinit 
I have loved it and its folk without deceit, 
Cathair: brilliant, which I see in mist-robe wrapt, 
By the virtue of the greatest oaths I swear 
Bitter to me is its grief for Caitilm Bourke. 
xk 
Beauteous queen of blameless youth and swanhke neck, 
Best of all whom I have seen for conduct just, 
Since creation’s King hath changed her mien I pray 
She may gain her home of bliss by grace of Christ. 


1 The family name of Eamonn, the husband of Caitilin de Búrc, is not known. 
2 Cathair Maothal, vide Part 1, p. 88. 
K2 
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xviit.—cabair Ccaboean sean plata 
24° Tan., 1675 [= 1676 n.s.] 


[Mas.: Maynooth, 11(m); R. I. A., 23 G 24, p. 292 (G), 23 L137, p. 129 (L). The 
poem is entitled Obi} ó bpuavaip ccc. (m, G), January 24th, 1675 (L)— that 
is, 1676 new style. “The scribe of L adds the date of transcription at the end of 
the poem, ‘Copied carefully by me Jno. Stack, Jan. 6°, 1708/9."’ The three 
concluding stanzas (Rr. xxvi-xxyut1) are wanting in m, but found in G and L. 

The poem is written in self-defence on the occasion of an estrangement 
between the poet and his patron caused by certain ill-defined accusations brought 
against him (R. m1), and criticisms passed upon him (R. xvii) by his enemies 
(R. vr). Whatever the accusations or criticisms were, his patron gave ear to 
them, and the poet incurred his displeasure (Rr. ty, v). David characterizes the 
charges as baseless insinuations (R. iv), secret whisperings (Rr. xxu-xxv1), and i 
slandering of the ancient customs of the learned (R. xv). He does not mention 
the name of his patron, taking it for granted that everybody will know to 

I 
Cabain Gaiboean sean plata 
ap c!8 uaill a n-loméata 
cónac oá oceann ci8 
mao peans mopplasd le minois. 


II 
Ghitnim prud opurb ip opm 
a buinge na bpeap bpialéopm 
s!bé cú OG PINNim Pin 
ip cú oom innill mnid. 
IT 
M4 cá nán Saipeap oo sptis 
od noeanncao! mead pe mionpeptro 
ram cpocta san cionad néil 
cne 1olap Loéta mo loicij'céil, 
Iv 
héipceaéc piu nimpisg a leap 
an opeam popdlap m’aimlear 
6d Snuip nip cabaip cobpaw 
pala san Chip Zcompopard. 


1, 1. 1 caiboean, m. 1. a, this line contains only five syllables, m, G, L. 
1.4 mas, L; minodig, m. I, 1. 3 pinim, L; pemim, m. 


1. 4 Dom innill, 
m,l. 1, 1. 2 meao, L. 


IV, l. Ll nim mig, L. 1.4 oúir a ccompopuld, m. 
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24th January, 1675/6 


whom he addresses his poem when he describes him as an Suala $l 
ónácaailce, constant valour’s guard and pledge (R. xx). There can be 
little doubt, 1 think, that Sir John Fitzgerald of Claonghlais is the patron 
referred to, as in a poem addressed to Sir John in the following September there 
is an allusion to this estrangement (vide infra, Poem xx1, p. 154). 

Metre: (1) Rr. 1-xxv, Oeibide. The rann consists of four heptasyllabic 
lines, in which the final words of the second and fourth lines exceed by one 
syllable the final words of the first and third lines respectively. Its scheme may 
be represented {7"+(m+1)}(4+2)+(+4), But there are some lines which have 
less than seven syllables ; for instance, there are only five syllables in R. 1, 1. 3, and 
sixan Kh. xen, 1. 1; and Re xxiv, Lios 

(2) Rr. xxvi-xxvinr, Ampdn : 


Cs ieee SG) SO UO We hh ee wales | 


A prince’s smile is the outcast’s help, 

A source of pride to their serried ranks, 
But the way to bring them to straits is this, 
To thin strong ale! with a liquor light. 


II 

I see that both in thee and me, 

Festive youth of the bounteous beer, 
Whoe’er I be who now sing this strain, 
’Tis thou alone hast brought grief to me. 


II 
Although thy frown I did not revere, 
Didst thou but weigh with exactness all, 
I have been hanged for unproven crime, 
teplete with faults though my sad tale be. 


Iv 
Tis no gain for me that thou listenest thus 
To those who strive to effect my loss, 
No steadfast help from thy face proceeds, 
But wrath without a substantial cause. 


1 There is a pun in this line, founded on the double meaning of the word plait, 
ale and prince. 
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‘ 
Cabaip nán dliseap 60 Speac 
beapnad bainne oom bipeaé 
crom oinne níon oéansa Suib 
mad poilime ip eapea o’pogurl. 
Vi 
Foilme iaopan ionndp mé 
seaó iad an muin na muice 
luéc cainace mo tataoip prb 
atbpaom cailgce pomemMend. 
Vol 
Ni éiliinm éascóin Snioma 
an haga tip pinnlioga 
acc a snuaim vo nds pinne 
cné Puaim san Pas pipinne. 
VIII 
(ls piabac oinne vo Pap 
aicme naé oin aóc o'anpáp 
mó conain céim ip eapaip 
oom Péinn Posail ainbpeapars. 
IX 
Cp ionécaib aomneié uapai 
sé cú ucts pe a n-roldéuapaib 
ó cámm IP TEGpe MO TIME 
pe sláim na nsealc n-indpime. 
x 
Lub ice mo cnéacc scoine 
lub ip annpa ancsloimne 
pe sndp seamsoile na bpean 
rap cpeamuipe oo cluitead. 


v, 1. 2 bhreac, m, L. yi, 1. 1 me, L: 1.4 lib, m. vu, 1. 1 eilmim, 
m, L; gniomha, m. 1. 2 pinnliogoa, m. 1. 3 Andis, m. 1. 4 pat, m. 
vi, 1. 1 plagac, m. 1. 3 m6 conain, L; m6 conan, m. 1. 4 oda, L. 
tx, ]. 1 aombve, L. 1. 3 6 tam, m, L. 1. 4 slán; m, L; meal, m. 
x, 1. 3 Seathsoile, m, L. 1.4 cneamuine, L; cnearmuine, m. 


1 The stream of my prosperity. 
2 To be on the pig’s back means to be safe and secure. ‘The allusion finds its 
explanation in the story of the death of Diarmaid 6 Duibhne (vide Part 1, p. 41, 
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5 
Not duc to me from thy countenance 
Was help which sappeth my welfare’s milk ;' 
Thou oughtest not to have crushed me so, 
Vainly preying on need and want. 
VI 
Yet they are poorer by far than I, 
Although they are on the pig’s back? now 
Who dared to slander me thus to thee, 
Poisoned stings that have made me quake. 
vu 
My charge is not that thy noble face, 
So fair in hue, hath done deed unjust, 
But that it ever doth frown on me, 
Misled by tales without truthful cause. 
VIII 
There hath ansen to hunt me down 
A horde fit only for what is base ; 
Better litter and way and step 
They, my ignorant spoilers, have.* 
IX 
Whilst patronised by a noble man, 
To many risks though I be exposed, 
Small, indeed, is the fear inspired 
By howls of madmen assailing me. 
x 
Healing herb of my sinful wounds, 
Herb most dear, most sublimely pure, 
Against the habits of snarlers thou 
Providest eure like a herbalist.4 
note!!), When attacked by the magic boar of Beann Gulbain (Benbulbin, a 
remarkable hill in the parish of Drumcliff, barony of Carbury, Co. Sligo), Diarmaid 
was tossed by the boar, but he was lucky enough to come down on the animal’s 
back. In the boar’s wild career afterwards Diarmaid was safe, as long as he 
managed to retain his seat on the boar’s back, but when he was thrown off he was 
soon wounded mortally by the infuriated animal (Transactions of the Ossianic 
Society, vol. 111). 
* I am not sure of the text or of the translation of these last two lines. 
4 Here again the translation is rather doubtful. 
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XI 
Sap puaninnsee pub ip peok 
ceapo cpuadbioparste cineolk 
an o1onn eagnad ip seal, snion 
eaopam Ip mean na mionmiol. 


XII 
Oo prluop nap bpeanpa dam 
eansac Wyapuinn mham 
ioná oeallpad oo Seipe mail 
son beapnad von mbeips n-íompalll, 


XIII 

Ua ionnam veaspun oaoibpe 

sé acú amuic 04 Meapaoibpe 
ond 3 lonsaib na mbnéags mbán 
monsais nac péad san pocnan. 


XIV 
lig ionann oipeap d’uaiple 
slóin pe Puin na pPíonuaiprle 
pe an cubad badd oo bile 
can ulaib áil aomcine. 


xV 
Coban pór Fa Seana dam 
admolad ouinn oo óéanaim 
ogoineacs meanóána na mac 
reanodála paoeacés o'íonnlac,. 


xb 1 1 pnuib; ms phub; Lb. 1. 2 easna, m. 1 á eqonuinn; m. I 


nionmiol, L; minmiol, m. xi, 1.1 pileap, m; Polliop, L. 1.3 mall, 
L. 1. 4:9éan, m59g0p, L- xin, 1. 4 plocnam, m. xiv, l. 1 1onndn, m; 
1onnan, L. xv, 1. 1 ddban, m; aban (and so frequently), L; pa veana, 


m; pá veane, L. 1.2 0Gimn, m; dtimn, L. 1. 3 vaoippeaés, m. 


1 In this line David 0 Bruadair uses the exact words, oronn easnaiú, fortress 


of wisdom, that occur in the eulogy of his namesake Duibhlitir Ó Bruadair, who 
died in the year 991 :— 
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xI 
Cause of calm unto stream and sail, 
Nation-builder with steel spear armed, 
Wisdom’s fortress! of brightest deeds, 


Raised ’twixt me and these insects’ rage. 


X11 
I saw 1 should not be better off 
When clad in network of armour bright 
Than in the sheen of thy quict eye 
Which interrupted my erring deeds. 


XIII 
More love have I in my heart for thee, 
Although debarred from indulging it, 
Than all the dwellings of white lies: hold, 
Hairy wights who can’t keep from sneers. 


XY 

The meetest glory of noble men, 

Till true nobility’s end be reached, 
Is to duly love an heroic chief 
Despite the scoffs of a jealous brool. 


XV 
Another reasou which urgeth me 
To eulogize and extol the prince 
Is the reckless baseness of youths who dare 
To blame the methods of ancient seers. 


137 


Oublicip vind esanaí uas 
ba buad pnecna ppl ceo mbáis 
ba pui lersinod leabpard lóin 
ba oluim 6ip op Cpinn áin. (F.M. 990). 
Duibhlitir, perfect wisdom’s fort, 
Impregnable to all assaults, 
Learned sage of many tomes, 
Golden blaze o’er Erin great. 
2 White les: mendacia officiosa. 
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XVI 
Od Cup a: 5céóill nae cperomm 
ó aop 6pta an pucaippeeroill 
naé mé mipe Ovanhioeom oall 
sead bpipe bhameóneoin m’ pulang. 


LVL 

Chtnim inn ip wWaipee anuap 

ní um claoióce pe a scronntuayp 
cup ele pe polcopurm Osan 
bpeis oTpPUId FO N-1oMCoprcann. 


XVIII 
Ó cá nemindion éáic um Cionn 
ran mbac nac cáil acc cTiméioll 
ooóéan oa mo óán pearsa 


ní cnam clam sae cpuadmeapoa. 


XIX 
Cá cépa oo éanaib aióeoin 
rearnaó Tuainc a paoipemeot| 
'na ocoipcim 6p COILL od scuin 


1onnd oinéill m'poinn cam cabuin ? 


Sox 
Mapbtanp me nó leistean ap 
ni adpurm éascóin pollap 

ni ou beanba oom binn 

man élú o’ealba naé aiénim. 


xvi, 1. 1 va cup, L; cpetoim, m. 1. 2 type, L. xvin, lb 2 Glace, 
m; comluap,m. 1.3’Osaim, L. 1. 4 niméonuinn, m; momeonaimn, L. 
xviii, 1. 2 mbac, L. 1.300 d€an, m; vo bean, L; vam, m. ax, did 
aedeom, m; adeon, L. sy eB OU ee OG, ms UMaine ls 
1. 4 cl, mb. 

! Prayers of vulgar imprecations, writers of worthless satirical ballads. 

2 Cf. Tae. 1, 17, Omne datum optimum et omne donum perfectum desursum est; 
descendens a Patre luminum. 


3 Phe epithet ‘shag-backed’ is justified by the appearance which the letter- 
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XVI 
Know that, in spite of the blind, 1 don’t 
Believe the chanters of frigid sheets, ! 
Who state that I am beside myself, 
Loud, indeed, though my woes resound. 


XVII 
From above [ know come my gifts and I,” 
Nor am I crushed by their way wardness ; 
Should I yoke a steed to the shag-backed Ogham,* 
I should then bring forth but a fetid birth. 


XVIII 
Since I must face the contempt of all, 
Whose muse ne’er rained except near at hand,* 
1 shall ply my art? for myself henceforth, 


Censure’s scabs are not always bones.® 


EOIS 
Is it more just that the birds of heaven 
By the cheerful strains of their tribe so free 
Be lulled to sleep on the forest trees’ 
Than that I be helped by my muse’s care ? 


ma 
Put me to death or set me free, 
To rank injustice I will not bow ; 
It is not meet that my fame be scorched 
To win renown for a herd T scorn. 


strokes present in Ogham inscriptions. There is an allusion in this line to some 
such story as that of Pegasus yoked to a plough-horse in classical mythology. The 
lofty spirit of the muse is broken when associated with the clumsy efforts of an 
ignorant versifier. 

4 Those who have not got a wide reputation for poetry. 

$ Or, “I will sing my songs.”’ 

$ The meaning is that the scurvy or scabs (i.e. mistakes) which critics rejoice 
in discovering in the compositions of others often turn out to be quite worthless 
and unsubstantial. 

7 In this stanza we have an example of that love of nature which is common in 
the best early Irish poets. 
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XXI 
Deic od héin 00 poiséeap me 
oon spib odp oúca oile 
oo Gop lONsaip na noanc pomtaip 
lonmam an sapc seam seapain, 
XXII 
Ouppam a élop odp scluapne 
eo san aonale anuaiple 
mm popeéalahd cáié ap ceal 
popeéapas cáis pe coilpean. 
XNIIT 
(Gm an laoic pr pe Labpam 
bit naé bnonnam bapamlam 
50 mad cualamns mn a aipee 
an nsualains naill ngndtsaipce. 
XXIV 
Hlbe ne bpil án bpoinéao 
oig san 06 oá Piopcommeéao 
TUIS5PI0 péin am eile 
méin sead mall sac muincipe. 
XXV 
Clonéu atuip 00 paoilead 
uain 615m bom atmhaomead 
iP PMeip a tpean neam Tos 
reéal nomóniónió map eabain. 
XXVI 
Romémemd so poll an peop po as push páir 
oom inóneim beo pá bóno le poill man pap 
'T' an c-uball auince cóin 1 scólse Ip cníne bánn 
od pipead an ló 50 peolpad o'Pínbeic blac. 


xxt, |. 1 beId, m, Li; Lo omitted, m, L, thus leaving the line one syllable 
short; po ceap, m; noitceap me, L. 1.2 Gta, m; Ouca, L. 1. 4 Seam 
seandin, m; Zseumseanain, L, m. xx, l. 3 poipgéataib, m. 1. 4 poip- 
Seanad, m; nopséanaid, L. xxiit, |. 1 ainim,m, lL. 1. 2 bnonnam omitted, 
m; bnonamn, L. 1.3 cualang,m. 1.4angualuins sill Saipse, m. xxiv, 1.1 
lbé, m; 9100 bé, L; ne bil, L; nea bpuil, om. 1. 3 cuIcpd Fem am, 
L; cuicpiío amuil, m; this line has only six syllables. KEV, Jl iaguin;, di; 
acip, m; 00 paoilgid, m. 1. 2 aómaoiníó, m. 1. 3 peum, L; neam, m. 
xxv1, 1. 2 1mgpeim, G; poll, L; pall, G; pap, Ls: pap, G 1.3 fan 
cubullguinc con, L; pan cuballjuinc, G; ban, L; bán, G. 1. 4 pinde, G. 
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aaNet 
It tortured me that the erffin-chicf.) 
Whose due is love, should attend to men, 
Who with impious darts? have dishonoured me, 
Dear to whom are the plaints of fame. 
<K1T 
“Lis woe to hear that a salmon? fair 
Without one trait of ignobleness 
By secret tales was induced to stop 
His intercourse with a loving friend. 
XIII 
The name of the hero whom I address, 
Though I have not given, I think I can 
Supply at least its equivalent ; 
‘Constant Valour’s Protective Pledgv.”’ 
XKIV 
May God securely preserve my love 
From sigh of sorrow, whoe’er he be, 
All will know him some other time, 
Though slow to move be the people’s mind. 
KEY 
A hound distinguished for triumph was 
Thought to have once degraded me, 
His power pressed sore on my dwelling-place, 
Tale of help that hath made me quake! 


XXVI 
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This license accorded to worthless productions hath caused me to quake, 
Vexed by an engine of satire, which covertly wounds to the quick ; 
Whilst a trim orchard apple-tree, set in a province renowned for its 


fruits, 
Has to seek for the light of the day to provide a true bee? with a bud. 


1 Griffin, uke salmon in the following stanza, is one of the many laudatory 


epithets of 


2 Darts: 


a chieftain in the figurative language of lrish poets. 
satirical utterances: cf. supra, p. 46, n.* 


3 Who dearly love to see honourable people in distress. 

4 Salmon : used figuratively for a chieftain. 

5 Pinbeas, a true bee, is a common epithet of a diligent poet ; compare the 
epithet ‘ apis argumentosa ’ applied by the Church to St. Cecilia. 
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NAVI 

2e buinse oon Póil nae M6ptap Cowee clár 

le sclumnceap an naó ’pP an peodole píon vom cáil 

sead romapcaé Gime an peépnaé pcaoilió cae 

mop Cubad cup eolcaap porce an ppuimprollam. 
XXVILI 

Sipmnpe 06 ao poou pi na ngspay 

an c-íiomaile cóin FO GeO “pa nanioe ap lán 

pulang nad pol pe poplann phaow na n-áno 

ip nace amp acc Sipne ap 6ise a big so bpdc. 


XIX.—1 N-GIT UN OaRRAIS ORIOSiiiair 
6° Martii, 1675 [= 1676 N. 8.] 


[Ms.: R. I. A., 23 L 37 is the only Ms. in which I have found this poem. It 
has there the heading, 6° Martii, 1675, O@b1 ua bnuaoain coc., and at the end 
of the poem the scribe adds: Seagóan Scac GO ho PRMob an 22 lá Xbr., 1708. 

The poem isan address to Raemonn mac Goam bhua bníoe (Rr. 111, 1y), 
Redmond Mac Adam Barry from the banks of the river Bride, Co. Cork, craving 
his assistance against foes, and begging him to relieve the distress to which he has 
been reduced since his cattle died (R. vir). He tells us that he has travelled 
across the mountain in poverty and weakness (R. vii) in consequence of the letter 
of recommendation which he had received from another patron of his, a lion- 
hearted man, before the latter went beyond the sea (R. 11). Who this person 
was is doubtful. It is natural to suppose that it was his usual patron, Sir John 
Fitzgerald of Claonghlais, but the first line of the poem makes it probable that it 
is rather one of the Barry family who is referred to. It may have been Richard, 
the third Earl of Barrymore, for though he was English in politics and a Protestant 
in religion, he must have shown favour to Irish poets, as he was celebrated by 
contemporary bards on the occasion of his death in 1694; but I am unable to trace the 
movements of either of these two noblemen at the date of this poem’s composition. 

‘he Mac Adam Barrys were a branch of the Barrymore family who settled at 
Rathcormack in the north of the barony of Barrymore in the County of Cork. 

I 
] n-dic an bappars bpiosmain 
ó acaor 10 éléis ne coirschníocaib 
a ápíob péasain oo éuan coil 
séanaió oo Spuad peum bfodbord. 


ND; |. 1 cao1wée;, Ib. 1. 2ammngos Gy Ie. xxvun, 1 1 pig, G, I 
1.4 bnac, L. Ladds this note: ‘Copied carefully per me Jno. Stack, January 6°, 
1708’? [= 1709]. 

1, |. 1 banaice. 
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XXVII 

The vigorous sprout of a tribe which hath never been famed to be weak, 

On hearing the falsehoods and slanders, which wither and blast my 
esteem, 

Though others are freely discharging their scurrilous gorges at me, 
To the drunken discourses of beetles should never have paid any heed. 
XXVIII 

I pray that the King of all grace may for ever in mercy preserve 

The high-crested ridge,! without malice, and humble his foes to the 
ground, 

That his patience may ne’cr be exposed to the fury of tyrants on high, 

Nor be called on to show forth its vigour to anyone ever but me. 


NA —IN THE MIGHTY BARRACH S PLACE 
6th March, 1675/6 

Anne, a daughter of the Redmond Barry of Rathcormack mentioned in this poem, 
married Samuel Hartwell, Esq., and after he was slain at the battle of Landen in 
1693, married secondly the Dean of Kilmore, the Rev. Wm. Jephson, by whom she 
had a daughter Mary. Mary, who died in 1760, was married to James, the third 
son of William O’Brien, third Earl of Inchiquin, and was mother of Murrough, 
fifth Earl of Inchiquin. Catharine, the second daughter of Redmond Barry by 
his first wife Mary, daughter of John Boyle, Esq., of Castlelyons, Co. Cork, 
was the first wife of Alan Brodrick, the first Viscount Midleton, and mother 
of St. John Brodrick, who died 1727. This Rathcormack family were closely 
related to the Barrys of Ballynaclogh, Tignageeragh, and Dundullerick, in the 
same barony of Barrymore: vide Tadhg O Donnchadha, Dánta Sheáin na 
Raithineach, pp. xxxili—xxxvil, and pp. 202, 203. Gaelic League: Dublin, 1907. 

Metre: (1) Rr. 1-v. Oecerbide, already described in the introduction to the 
preceding poem, supra, p. 135. 

(2) Rr. rv-virt, meán: 

Ca Kew Ad) ig we any 
il 
In the mighty Barrach’s? place 
Since thou art the strangers’ shield, 
Stately griffin,’ boding fair, 
Edge thy face against my foes. 


1 A prince, a prominent person. 

* An Barrach: the head of some branch of the Barrys, probably used here for 
An Barrach Mér, the Earl of Barrymore, who at the date of this poem was 
Richard, the second Earl, born November, 1630, succeeded September, 1642, and 
died November, 1694. 

3 A laudatory epithet for a nobleman or other distinguished person. 
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i 
Ria noul oon leosan tap lean 
ó 
oo Gulp a lám pa Uicean 
scóin éneapuísce mo Cpeace 


cóin IT TPeapuiste GO Gpoiwbeacc, 


III 

(meic (tóaim bhuaic Dhísoe 

nVopnad ní puaim ponaorve 
macbeosad ip clú ooo Cloy 


ór sú an c-citleosZan PEaoor. 


Vv 
(Réamoinn an porpe uaine 
éire neam éasnae aonuaipe 
mian mo Cabpa bad cual ouic 


a pouad calma an claonpunte. 
& 
4 bile oon bneacpuil slain 
amail ip cubard consain 
ooc Póin ní peanaío naé Díon 
um cóin od Leanaro láinoiíol, 


vI 

4 caebile madca o’pialpuil péinne bpios 

ip 00 haitleasad ian 1 ocniaópuil Cimionnae 
vom cabainpe cpiall 0d n-lappa céim san dus 
ní peanaio ap iappaid pram a Réamoinn ouic. 


VIL 

Ni bolgaé Liat ni prabhpap Feidleannaé 

ní capaoarp cian ní piaóac clécluice 

ni bnavaipeacs Crap ná ianmuinc G1G1H cus 
mo taipe gan ciaé Tap pliab ooc éilrompa. 


It, l. 3 cnearaisce. m1, 1. bnive. 1. 2 thopna. 


1. 3 maróbeoáao. 
rv, 1. 1 uaione. v, 1. 2 congnatn has been corrected to consain by the scribe. 
1. 3 peannaiod. vi, 1. 4, Teannaio. vi, 1. 2 ní Canavap; clé cluice. 


1 Lion refers most likely to the same person as An Barrach in the first stanza ; 
otherwise Sir John Fitzgerald might be intended. 
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II 
Ere the hon!’ crossed the sea, 
He by hand and letter sought 
To arrange to heal my wounds, 
Worthy task for thy brave hand. 
III 
Mac Adam? from the banks of Bride,* 
My sigh is not a mocking sound, 
Reviving me will swell thy fame, 
Second hon thou, who can. 
IV 
Réamonn! of the verdant eye, 
Hearken to my special plaint, 
Fain to help me thou shouldst be, 
Fearless arch of flowing hair. 
wv 
Prince of Britain só purest blood, 
Help me as is meet and just, 
Thy people’s record ne’er shall fail 
As long as they supply my wants. 
VI 
Chivalrous war-chief of British knights’ noble blood, 
Refined in the lordhest Irish blood afterwards, 
Haste to my help, if thou seekest unsullied fame, 
Who ne’er hadst to seek for thy records in history." 


VII 
It is not the grey pox nor feverish nervousness, 
Long-lasting friendship’ nor hunting for wickedness, 
Thievery dark nor lurking he bringeth me 
Over the hills to thee, weakly and walletless. 


2 A branch of the Barryroe family, settled at Rathcormack in the barony of 
Barrymore, Co. Cork, adopted the Irish name Mac Adam. 

3 A tributary of the river Blackwater, Co. Cork. It flows by Rathcormack. 

4 Réamonn (Redmond) Mac Adam Barry; see the Introduction to this poem. 

5 Britains Cf Part.ap..04, me). 

© The fame of thy family is accessible to all, even to those who are not students 
of history. 

7 Or perhaps absence of friends. 


PAR? II L 
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Vi 
Ni peannail doo maméepmsd byrasap pero vo cup 
le canaio a pian naé manaé méipleacarp 
nil salap am chrabpa aes spran mo pppé oo dul 
ip sun cailleap mo G1all an o1a noé o'éasaoan. 


XX.—d ClGRRGOl CaOINIO EGMONN 
Manbnad m'Píonóompáin Gumainn .1. ‘Eamonn mac an proine. 


[Ms.: R.1. A., 23 L 37, p.46, is again the only Ms. containing this poem. 
There it is entitled, Manbna m’ Píoncompáin cumainn i. €amonn mac an 
Rioine, Elegy on my affectionate and faithful companion Eamonn mac an Ridire, 
John Stack transcribed this poem as well as many others from the poet’s autograph, 
which, however, he tells us was oall palac 3 caltéce a n-áireannaib, obscure, 
soiled, and worn in parts. In Stack’s own transcript a few words are illegible or 
worn away at the ends of three lines in Rr. xv and xvr. 

Eamonn mac an Ridire was Edmond Fitzgerald of Inis Mér, Co. Kerry (R. xv), 
a younger son of John, Knight of Kerry, and Katherine, daughter of the eighteenth 
Lord of Kerry. I have not found the exact date of his death, but he seems to 
have died in the early spring of 1676, for his will was proven 6th May, 1676. In 
it he left to his brother John Fitzgerald (Knight of Kerry, who died at Ennismore, 
1681) all his estate in Kerry, viz., Ballendally, Cnockglasse, Ballinclare, Duna- 


I 


4 Crappaor caoims Éamonn 

0146 ni heagal <a> aitpéallceann 
cainnaine Posla so Póill 
ainbpine an ooála ip oosloin. 


IL 
M4 cá ian noipe 50 pionna 
1onnaib o’ualgneap innclioéca 
Edn scpuinne 006410 a peers 
mun ocáin Ip TPurme Oupépeis. 


vit, 1. 2 meiplicuip. 1. 4, at the end the scribe adds Seajan Scac do 
no poniob an 27 lá Xbr., 1708. 
I, 1. 2 a omitted ; aiépeillcean. I, l. 4 ouncónéac. 
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Vil 


Tis no stain on thy lustre to speak with urbanity 

To a friend, whose career shows no ore of disloyalty ; 
Unpained is my breast but that gone is my fairest stock 

And distraught are my wits, since the day that it disappeared. 


XX.—MEN OF KERRY, WEEP FOR ÉAMONN 
Shortly before 6th May, 1676 


corke, and the lease he held of Ballinacourty, &c., from Lord Broghill; to his 
brother Patrick, £50; to his sister Giles Spring, £20; to Edmund Fitzmaurice, 
£50; to his daughter Giles, £50; to his son Morris, £50; to his foster- brother 
John Grady, £12, &c. The witnesses to this Will were Mamice Trant of Traly, 
Francis Trant and John Grady (Irish Record Office, Prerogative Will Book, 
1672-81). 

Metre: (1) Rr. 1-x1v. Oe1bide, already described. supra, p. 133. 

(2) Rr. xv-xix. AUmpdn. 

(ao AU i we Oo we aus] 


I 
Men of Kerry, weep for Bamonn,! 
Star like him you ne’er shall see, 
Prophecy of present ruin, 
Startling anguish and disgrace. 


II 
While exhaustion cramping? causeth 
Loneliness of mind in you, 
Through the world hath gone the rumour 
Of your heavy cruel loss. 


1 Edmond, younger son of John Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, and Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Fitzmaurice, eighteenth Lord of Kerry and Lixnaw. His 
will was proven on the 6th of May, 1676. 

2 The obscure words §0 Píonna in the first line of this rann are evidently 
wrong, for they leave the verse without either uaim or comapnoa. Some 
expression like ao NOOCTA is required by the metrical laws to make uaim with 
oipe and comanoa with nnclioéca. 

L2 
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III 
Caomiw bile na mbop ngeal 
Tact appaid tuilleap oileas 
bun mbpóin ó bnonnaib 50 po 
ons5aio bun no061§ oon oulpo. 


ry 
beaét peanad Éamoinn ip ole 
ceinnbile nap 1app 1onntoc 
ne popba éonnónocais Céin 
cnomlocsoin anba an peilein. 


w 
M4 paoilio pe péao pamla 
an laoié ó láice a éanneamna 
pan aoire vo niaoc bun bpóio 
caoire nac 1act san upcolo. 


Vi 


O6itin aonpuipe an poinn 

aobaé 1 n-éibile Éamoinn 
o'aonmac ian bponbainc a ball 
colgtaile pad haobplac polccam. 


WEE 
Tpuas a mine pa mine 
mac meaónac an ploine 
vo bul ap so hóa uaine 
Pó Slap 1 bpóo Beliucuarse. 


Vir 
Leannán na cléipe do épfon 
ucdn ní héas san impniom 
cúil pailgeaé ip uéc man séir 
cpdibdeasé an cupp san cpodppérp. 


ut, 1. 2 anno. 1. 38mbnon; 50 Po. 1.400 dul po. rv, 1. 3 ponba. 
1. 3 C6mpnénocaice. 1. 4 anba an fFeilem. vy, 1. 3 pan naoipe. vi, ld 
ovoitin. 1.2 aneibilc. vir, 1. 4 a bpóo pluGuaise. vin, 1. 3 pailgeae. 
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III 
Weep the white-hand lord and hero, 
Veteran deserving tears, 

For that heartfelt grief of yours now 


Consecrates your faithful love. 


Ly 
Sad in sooth is Hamonn’s leaving, 
Leader never prone to blame, 
T'o the land of Ciar’s'! round mountains 


Awful blow which woundeth deep. 


: 
Think not hero-treasure like him 
Since his fate’s day in this age 
Her will to your sods be carried, 
Wail of woe, no harmless sigh. 


VI 
One who might have been this country’s 
Monarch died in Éamonn's death, 
Firm as steel the full-grown youth was, 
Charming child of waving locks. 


vil 
From us, ah, the mirthful kindness 
Of the Knight’s son? blithe and gay 
In the bloom of youth hath vanished, 
Prisoned in the damp grave’s clay. 


VIIL 

That the love of clerks hath withered 
Is, alas, no pangless death, 

Curling ringlets, swanlike bosom, 

Pious, wealth-contemning frame. 
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1 Ciar was the ancestor of the ancient tribe Ciarraighe, who gave their name to 
what is now the county of Kerry. 
2 Vide supra, p. 147, n.!. 
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1X 
Cn éispe Oa mMbiad ap bun 
ni pacald puaig 00 pugad 
ó ead cneaosaile na sconn 
od teas reanbaile an paopcolb. 
x 
O'ógmndáib an vaptaip ip supe 
éicceacc Éamoinn tine Seapaile 
cus Up sac aonbponn aca 
Taolonn pul an banncpacca, 
XI 
Leampa ip tpeasoad gan a tmiall 
im óáil 50 muc cap mdippliab 
snúir néao péro a peanc pom com 
Ip nap ónéis me neaps séan neamtpom. 
XII 
lap ocoinee na bpean cap Peil 
reacam ao poitée bollpcéin 
Polam an Péinmd Ip ceinn 
onam nán éimis apobeinn. 


XIII 
1 n-eipic a bpuaip mipe 
do Cion an Finn uapailpe 
cusgdd pi na níos uile 
ofol oon ci oá ónócaine. 
XIV 
d mapbnad ni viom oligeap 
nim ollam pe oippioead 
caoimmd péine an pial peapta 
a flan ip léipe laoiceapcoa. 


m, 1. 3 €a0; 1. 4 ceag. x, 1. 2 eicceaéc. 1. 3 aon bnón acu. 
xr, 1. 1 tneagoag. 1. 2 méippliab. 1. 3 néao réio. 1. 4 sean. 
xu, |. 1 peil. 1. 2 bollptein. 1. 4 ermid. xu, l. 3 MG napnios. 1. 4 
cnocaine. xiv, l. 1 manbna. 1. 2 6ppidead. 


1 The construction of this sentence in the original is obscure. 
2 Apart from the proximity of Inis Mór to the western borders of Co. Limerick, 
where David O Bruadair lived, David may have become acquainted with Edmond 
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1x 
Poets, were there any living, 
Ne’er had such a rout beheld, 
From the sites of hero-woundings 
To this hazel’s ancient house.! 


xe 
Sad to western maidens is the 
Death of Éamonn Geraldine, 
Every bosom’s tender first love, 
Princely charm of ladies’ eyes. 
XI 
Never more on moor to meet me,’ 
Woe is me! at early morn, 
Will that face come love inspiring, 
Gentle force which never failed. 


xu 
Since the men beyond the Féil? went 
Past me to the bed of death, 
Sore the loss is of the Fenian 
Who refused me no esteem. 
XII 
To repay the fair-haired noble 
For the love I got from him, 
May the King of kings in mercy 
To him full requital grant. 
XIV 
I should not his death-ode venture, 
All untrained in ollamh’s‘ song; 
Weep yourselves the noble prince now, 
Fenians famed for subtle lays. 


Fitzgerald owing to the connexion of the latter with the Stephensons. Captain 
John Stephenson married the first cousin of Edmond Fitzgerald, Catherine, 
daughter of Colonel Garrett, son of Thomns Fitzmaurice, eighteenth Lord of 
Kerry. Edmond Fitzgerald was the son of Catherine, daughter of the same 
Thomas Fitzmaurice. 

3 The river Feale rises in the west of Co. Limerick, and flows westwards 
through the north of Co. Kerry to the Atlantic Ocean. 

4 Ollamh: vide Part 1, p. 15, n.?. 
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XV 
Ceap vo ture ap Imp mhóin na mbeann 
vo a cpuit do perub a ceol pa speann 
opeagan oil ba oí nán 6nna an ólann 


pá pleapaib lice lume a poma ceanna. 


XVI 
ba peat san perse an buinge beolcair am 
oo main a bop níon muro 
oo lean 50 oul an Ms PI ulm óeoió na ceann 


bed Tantacé cuséac TUIFpeac cneonac T<eann>. 


XVII 
Níon tains bpuro an prop níon pobaip peall 
níon cnap a cuiple ó omedé óin ip ean 
bad peapmac píopma a neanc ne mónca]' means 
ipnion .... ablomne ap lurige loro na broinn, 


XVIII 
Cá leac a lic pap luió an leosan peans 
oon caipce cille 1p uille 1 bpóo na bplann 
a mapb lib oap ouine 1p teonad leam 
peabac puirme a scluinim 0’65a1b6 sall. 


XIX 
Ór Pearac Puin a bite ip peodad a ball 
Ip gan a aipius linne a sc1on 50 oeoió na mbann 
aicéim ppb an énip cus L6s oon oall 
od Slanad ó coin as pin a bpóin san cam. 


xv, 1. 1 móin. 1. 2 00 a cpuié. |. 4, the last syllabie is illegible in L. 
xvi, l. 2 muid-, the rest of the line is illegible in L. 1. 4 ceann, it is impossible 
to read anything more than the first letter of this word in L. xvil, 1. 3 bud 
fearmac. 1. 4, a syllable has been omitted after níon, but there is no 
indication of thatin L. ap lige Lond. XvIII, |. 1 pan lug. 1. 3 oán 
ouine. 1. 4 al. xix, 1. 1 pain; peoóga. 1. 4 lana; 5an cam, but the 
word is pronounced cam for the sake of the rhyme. 
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Xv 
Bitter anguish hath befallen Inis Mor’ of jutting peaks, 
And hath snatched away from it its beauty, music, joy, and mirth, 
A beloved dragon-chieftain? of unsullied family 
Who now hes between the bare sides of the flagstones of the tomb. 


XVI 
Flower free from sneers derisive was the sott-lipped saphng, who, 
Whilst he was amongst us living, ne’er indulged in idle boasts ; 
Till he went this final journey, he continued e’er to be 
Bountiful, in good deeds fruitful, wise in counsel, firm and brave. 


XVII 
Ne’er did he attempt to punish one who practised no deceit, 
Nor did he contract his heart-pulse from bestowing goods and lands; 
Steadfast was his power in the fight against deceitful pride, 
Yet he ne’er employed his force in laying loads upon the weak. 


XVIII 
Now, O stone, beneath thee lies the graceful lion-hearted man, 
Treasure of the Church and grandeur of the country of the Flanns,* 
That he should be dead and with thee is to me a wrenching wound, 
Hawk of honour over all the Norman youths I ever knew. 


XIX 
Since we know his life hath ended and his lhmbs decaying rot, 
Ne’er to be restored to us, until fulfilled be God’s decrees, 
I beseech the breast whose blood-stream to the blind man! pardon 
brought, 
From all guilt to purify him there with undelusive help. 


1 Inis Mór: Ennismore, near Listowel on the river Féil (Feale), in the parish 
of Dysert, barony of Iraghticonnor, Co. Kerry, a seat of the Fitzgeralds of the 
family of the Knight of Kerry. 

2 For the meaning of the word ‘dragon’ as used by Irish poets, vide Part 1, 
p: 92; Ó.” 

3 Flann was the name of several kings and princes of Ireland and Munster : 
ef. Part 1, p. 192, n.°. 

4 The blind man: vide Part 1, p. 24, n.1, 
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I._od bpéacoar 60 hélpeactac 
18° Septembris, 1676 


[Ms.: R. 1. A., 23 L 37, is the only Ms. for this poem. It is there introduced 
with the words, 7bris, 18°, 1676, ec., per David Bruadair. 

The poem is a panegyric on Sir John Fitzgerald of Claonghlais, whom we 
have had occasion to refer to so often as the principal patron of David. Sir John 
Fitzgerald is not mentioned expressly by name, but the words, Snéasac ó 
éaccPuininn Cine, Grecian spring from Aine’s needful tribe (R. vir), show 
that the person addressed was a Fitzgerald, and the names of his parents, 
mab Gamuinn ip Maine. son of Edmond and Mary (R. x), determine him 
definitely. To stimulate the curiosity of the reader was, no doubt, the reason why 
David wrote the names of the parents in the cipher called O§am gutaive. 
Other examples of David’s acquaintance with the various kinds of Ogham writing 


I 

04 bpéacoan so héipeaécaé dtap mac 
ap lévoinmoll oéipe nó an spdapeap slac 
map péile bup éisean nó ábacc eac 

nó réime ní péime 1onna an pán sac mac. 


II 

Oéanam an oé10H1l ir Dedppena oleact 
map Caomoimo céimionna a éndm pa cape 
péiscpuit oá pip pn 00 painig pat 

ip bnéicne nac léigtean an lán san laéc. 


II 

óéanpreanc aa béicib ní nán oon mac 

nac éilmeac an aonouine 1 noedid a Gnead 
Réitleann oobéapad ap dip mad oam 

ip nac séabgaó ó é an bit a bdtad beapc. 


Iv 
Eipeannaé aobda nap EGP so ceanc 

an énaobunpa laocóa san clap pe pean 
ní déana ip ní séillpe oo các aéc ceanc 
iy Pao! néalaib ni baogal so bndt a Sal. 


1, 1.1 bpeacodan: accents and marks of aspiration are omitted very often in 
L. Such omissions are not as a rule registered in these variants, except where 
the text would be on account of them susceptible of a different interpretation. 
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18th September, 1676 


- 


will be met with later on. Eamonn, the father of Sir John, was Sir Edmond 
Fitzgerald, Bart., of Claonghlnis, on whose death in March, 1666, David 
O Bruadair composed the elegy, Ounpan éas Éamoinn mic dSeanaite, printed 
above (Part 1, pp. 138-183). He was married to Maire, daughter of Cormac 
mac Diarmada mic Chárthaigh of Muscraighe. The last lines of this poem seem 
to allude to that estrangement between the poet and his patron at the beginning 
of this year 1676, which was the occasion of the poem Cabain caiboean sean 
Flaca, printed above, p. 132. The present poem was written after the reconciliation 
was complete. 
Metre: AUmpndn. 
Wh 6 We 6 Go Gd S iad 
I 
If one view with shrewd exactness the triumphant joy of youths, 
Boldly ranged in spear-encounters, or when wrestling hand to hand, 
Should nobility be sought for, horsemanship or chivalry, 


None of all the finest youths is finer than this lordly chief. 
II 
That which marks the white-toothed chieftain off from others is his 
frame, 
Duly suited to his gentle dignity of build and rank, 
Courteous courage in accordance, blessed with favours from on high, 
Uttered speeches never wanting in the milk of eloquence. 
II 
He need not be ashamed of being keenly loved by ladies fair, 
Youth, who never seeks to punish those who have offended him, 
Woodbine,’ who without reluctance would present me with a trump, 
And who would not let his conduct be outdone by anyone. 
IV 
Irishman of charming manners, growing with no stunted growth, 
Is the branching prop, heroic, undismayed by might of man ; 
Unto others he will never do or yield but what is just, 
And his courage runs no risk of ever being dimmed by clouds. 


It, l. 4 le1gceap. II, 1. 2 a ndeaig a énead. 1. 3 peicleann; mad. 
IV, 1. 3 0 cáó. 1. 4 bnáó. 


1 Woodbine, a common laudatory epithet of a chieftain. 
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= 
Od n-Gipsead le ppaocbile a bánn 1 ocneal' 
seaó peao pin nae péeaoam a ndó sup sap 
ne héipic a béime oo Tabae neac 
i mbhéisníocc ní léispíooó ionna dic can lean. 
VI 
Ni béalbprope le ppéipling vo spaces so ppap 
Ip ní méincneac 1 mbéal déa báine an bleaés 
ni béap leip bert Gaécaé 1 nodlaib ban 
ip od éir beis na seibinne lá na mac. 
Vil 
(I oé OIL an préioin so ocúánluio slan 
mdp oaonnaés san Elaonmmips cáil yp mais 
paoppproparo o'Éininn naé odilpiod sean 
von Caolaé nap taobuis le naipe mear. 
VIII 
ónréasac an sléáille sgnáóman seal 
vo téannwms ó éaccpuininn Cine 1 seaine 
Ip ní peoprod an CéaoeTppuls ó ocáinis bneac 
a épéipe pe cléicélainne Captaris ip Carp. 
LX 
C naomloinne caomain ap éeánoaib cap 
an péimmd nán éimig bet oána veap 
mad peo pip ni héaptaé uim ááine saipe 
Ip od Scaoptan oon aoptaé ní lám an leap. 
xx 
CQ noéanaim ni o'éiseancal' bd1d ná bneab 
aco Léipteips san Péine map cdpla an poaro 
seaó éaoman pe céile me ip cdé ne peal 
ni péanaim mac Gamuinn ip lildipe an pean. 


vy, 1.4 ambpeigniocc ni leigpiov. yi, 1. 2 meincneaé. vir, i 1 onl, 
vill, 1. 3 Géaotpnuic. 1. 4a Cneldpe. 1x, 1. 2 pein] nan eimid. |. 4 
aoncac. x, 1]. 1oeirsáeancsap. ll. 2 and 4 are written, as follows in vocalic 
Ogham, witb a marginal note, oáam suecaióe ponn [Vocalic Ogham here] :— 
seaó éaoman ne Cé mi ip các ne peal 
ni péanaim mac mm. m. bb. nn. ip mh. ce. n. pe. an pean. 


1 Grecian, that is Geraldine: vide Part 1, p. 146, n.?. 
a The Fitzgeralds of Aine, Co. Limerick: cf. Part 1, p. 29, n.ó. 
3 Carthach was the ancestor of the MacCarthys of Munster: vide Part 1, p. 28, n.2. 
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— 
If with maddened mind a champion should arouse his ire in fight, 
Little as 1 think it hkely such a thing should come to pass, 
In exacting vengeance for the insult he would never let 
Him escape thence out of reach, rejoicing in a false repute. 

VI 
He is never quick of tongue in challenging to sudden strife, 
Nor is he a coward weakling at the ford-mouth of a game, 
Nor his the wont to play the hero when in throngs of women-folk, 
And after that to prove himself a dastard on the soldier’s day. 

vil 
Can it happen that in Erin there could be, O loving God, 
If there truly is no higher fame than guileless honesty, 
Any noble-hearted person, who would not bestow a smile 
On the sapling who hath never sided yet with sordid shame ? 

VIIT 
Brilliant is the youthful Grecian,' gallant, fair, affectionate, 
Who according to the records springs from Aine’s daring tribe,® 
For the source from which his blood first came, commingled, ne’er 

would yield 

Its pretensions to the warder-clans of Cárthach" and of Cas.‘ 

1x 
Sacred Lustre, save and shelter from the wiles of wicked men 
The undaunted knight, who never shrank from being brave and fair ; 
He, when pleased, refuseth nothing to a kind and cheerful smile, 
But, when slandered, his lampooner finds his hand no hand to help. 

x 
What I say is not forced from me by affection or by bribe, 
But a plain, unbiased witness to what really exists, 
Though between myself and others jealousy hath reigned of late, 


1 don’t deny the son of Eamonn and of Mary? is the man. 


4 Cas: vide supra, p. 47, n.4, and Part 1, pe 179, n.°. 

5 Sir John Fitzgerald, Baronet, was son of Sir Edmond Fitzgerald of 
Claonghlais, the first Baronet, by his wife Mary, whose family name does not 
seem to be known. She has been mentioned already in Part 1, p. 149, R. xxrx; 
p- 191, R. xv; and p. 192, R. xvu. From the words of Cuchonnacht ó Dalaigh 
(Part 1, p. 149, Rr. xx, xx) she would appear to have been an O’Brien or an 
O”Cearbhaill, or a MacCarthy, for the blood of those families ran in the veins of 
Sir John. Sir Edmond’s mother, however, was Mary, daughter of Cormac 
mac Diarmada Mac Carthaigh. 


dise ( en 


Xk.—d CEILLIO DOCT 


[Ms.: R.I.A., 23 L 37, p. 110, is the only Ms. which contains this poem. In 
that Ms. it follows the poem, Opna éanao nf ceol puain, written by David 
Ó Bruadair on the 2nd of October, 1675 (vide supra, p. 108), and it bears the 
inscription, An pean céaona ccc. The date of its composition may be approxi- 
mately determined by the position it occupies in the Ms. The order of the poems 
among which it occurs is as follows: Opna Ganad ni ceol puain (2nd October, 
1675), the present poem (undated); the poem which I publish next after this, 
viz. G Pin iomta maowvdeap so. Minie (also undated), Muipean ne mi 
(23rd September, 1678), 1 n-dic an bappas bníosmain (6th March, 1675), 
04 bpéacvan so héipeaccaé (7th September, 1676). Henee I date the poem 
about 1676. 

The poem is written in defence of a friend, named Edward (Rr. ry, v), who 

I 
4 céillió oooí an Tiieal 
ap pope 6a1é oon Géaopillead, 
pioc Pein 04 N-1loOmpad an nsloin 
bad plonncap béim pad bnaoriuin. 
II 
1 mbneió meanddna ná mud, 
oobéanaó an pean pPneasanuió, 
1 n-éirrceaoc oc’ pursill od mbiad, 
béiprceaoc an c-0110 O’aimpuan. 
Lil 
Nd héilmead aomneaé opm 
cla dp scapad san éa5¢omtpom, 
paopad an oaicsil mad ofom 
ó paobap naé aitéin maitsniom. 
IV 
Feapp ip eolaé 1onndp ouro 
oampa oeascomall Caodbuipno, 
com caioneam óm chlab aine, 
a oibneaó ní pian noéaile. 


1, In L most accents and marks of aspiration are omitted. 1. 1 cimeal. 
1. 3 an nolo. u, 1. 1 a mbpeit; muig. 1. 2 pneasaimd. 1. 3 
beipveact an To1H10 oaimnian. tv, 1. 1 pean. 1. 3 clab and aime 
were written first as one word, but they were afterwards separated by the scribe 
by a comma. 
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was a native of Cork city, or at least resident there (R. x1). Edward’s 
family name is not given, unless indeed the epithet 5a1lli applied to Edward 
(R. v.) be his family name. In that supposition his full name would be 
Edward Galway. The Galways came originally from Waterford, settled after- 
wards in the fourteenth century at Kinsale, whence they spread towards the close 
of the sixteenth, and during the course of the seventéenth century, to the cities of 
Cork and Limerick, where they became prominent. Sir James Galway was 
appointed Assessor for Limerick city by King James II in 1692; and John Galway 
was M.P. for Cork city in King James’s Parliament of 1689. They also held 
official rank in the royalist army during the war, in consequence of which they 
forteited large estates. However, I do not find mention of an Edward Galway in 
the published records of that time. 
Metre: (1) Rr. 1-v111, Oeibide, already described, supra, p. 133. 
(2) Rr. rx—xir, Ampndn. 


JJ. TOP Ne OO ey Oa] 


i 
Clever critic, who dost see the spot 
In the eyes of others at a glance, 
If the lens were turned upon thyself, 
Thy brow would run the danger of a blow. 


II 
Vaunt not loud thy censures bold and rash, 
Is the answer anyone might give ; 
Were he near enough to hear thy speech, 
Awful were the fate of surliness. 


III 

Let nobody resent that I defend 

The reputation of my honest friend, 
If I can release the fair-hued man 
From bitterness, opposed to charity. 


Iv 
Better than to thee are known to me 
Edward’s many noble qualities ; 
Mind the love which springeth from my breast, 


When it works it leaves no wench’s trace. 
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- 
Naé mains nuaibile vom 
agp an Caobapo saillío, 
cTpPedeanulp upNurd ip 10CT 
oubepurd véibleanuip oi popcacc. 
vI 
Ceneiíóíosm an coimíóe níon caill, 
ní óeacuió aonbann n-rompaill, 
“bos éónainn ceapca na naoih, 
lócnainn pa leapea o'annaom. 
WV TE 
Nionp cuaip a Spuad vo spiopad 
ulm Cuipm 6 Cionn a aonmiopa, 
od Clainn a Gealcaip ni cpéacc, 
neapcaid a maill an midéacc. 
VIII 
Od ocuaean a céill éain 
py lom a locc oo leanmain, 
rail an líon sacéa leapa 
oúin a noíos ní hanhneapa. 
1x 
A céilthd Cuineap ro Cpuinnice locsaoi 1 scór 
an béim 60 Coinnillp: congaib pul scpoécaoi cde, 
od bpéaccan Sspinmoll sac slome so noéceli a nodal 
oob éioin cuicim oo buille pan bponaoip oO’ Pas. 
x 
Ná céimnig tonnup na cuile naé coppursionn bláes 
acc onéim le ouibe can lib ao locónaoib Lap, 
an GCaobapo pilaó man Pipiop an posli plan 
slé na ouille oo TUISPIN pa Nopoclion o’ Pal. 


vy, 1. 2 sailhd. |. 3 tpicseanup unnwuiph ip nós. 1. 4 oubónuish 
veibleanuip. vr. A few letters are illegible at the beginning of the first. and 
third lines of this stanza in the only Ms., L. 1. 4 vanaoth. wibise [ea 
cealltéain; cneacc. 1. 4 miveacc. vi, J. 4 duIn an 6108. 
ix, J. 1 ¢puinnice. x, 1, 2 laocdpaoib lan. 1. 3 posh. 1.4 nourle; 


opal. 


1 Translation uncertain ; see the Introduction to this poem. 
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CLEVER CRITIC, WHO DOST SEE THE SPOT 


¥ 

Woe betide the upstart chieftain, who 

Tries to vie with Edward’s pious deeds,! 
Prayer and fasting, clemency and zeal 
In relieving orphans’ dismal lot. 


VI 
He did not lose the faith of Christ the Lord, 
Nor e’er was known to take an erring step ; 
He measured all the maxims of the saints, 
Lanterns greatly loathed by impious men. 


VII 
He never let his cheek be seen to blush 
With festive ale, since he was one month old ; 
His face doth never cause his people pain, 
But confirms his hate of evil deeds. 
Vill 
If thou, O gentle critic, cast an eye, 
Instead of vainly searching for his faults, 
On all the many good deeds he hath done, 
The last and least of which repels me not. 


1X 


Critic, given to alleging failings in thy chronicle, 
Keep the blast from thine own candle ere thou hangest other folk ; 


If each lens be viewed profoundly and its inmost state laid bare, 


Thy descending blow perhaps would idly in the forest fall. 


x 


161 


Proceed not like the insect,* which doth leave the flowers undisturbed, 
And, passing lilies, cleaves to blackness and the marshy filth of earth; 
Notice by a glance at Edward how serene perfection seeks 
To know the brightness of the leaves and shrink from all that may be 


base. 


* The beetle: cf. Keating, History, Part 1, p. 4, Ip ead 1omonno ip nop 
oon pnoimpiollán an can éósbar a éeann ipan pampad belt an 
foluamam as iméeaóc asur. san cnomad an mionpcoits 04 mbí pan 
maóéaine nó an blác oá mbí 1 lubaonc Femad nór nó hile we iad aós 
belt an Puaioneaó 50 oceasmann bualcnaó bó nó ocnac capaill pip 50 
océ:io 04 únpanc Féin 1onnca (Irish Texts Society, vol. rv, l.c.). 
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XI 

Ooséabain mide pan noume od bppomeaor a eáil 
nae céio 1 N=1oMad 00 comupab Copeaise 1 Zend, 
pérdtlacs pinsil san coinm ip Tpomper a lan 

oéipe ip on1oé IP Ap 1p oOCFuroe Hna&. 


XII 

Féac an cunnail a cumann pe a Copp Cilleds, 
péaé an minic a pinsinn oon boccin cáin, 

péac a muipean ó puuscib pa podtol odib, 

ip bnéasnaisá mipe ma pugarp gan posnaor a bape. 


XXI.=—a PR Tom miles 


EMs.: R.1.4.22L 37, p. 112, is again the only Ms. which contains this poem. 
Though there is no title or date above this poem in the Ms., the position which 
it there occupies in the series of David O Bruadair’s poems solves the question of 
authorship, and helps us to date its composition about the year 1677. An 
unknown critic, whose name is not given, had boasted that our author had failed 
to grasp the meaning of a learned poem which he (the critic) had written. David, 
in reply, doubts whether the critic really did write the poem himself, and accuses 
him of belittling his (Dayid’s) compositions before half-educated hearers in order to 
gain himself a reputation for skill in poetry. Conscious of his own mastery of all 


I 

4 Pip 1iomta mhaoweap 50 minic 
1 meadaip aoine nó óil 

50 noeaóaiú oinn Pun vo óána 
ní cúl pinn dnad ip cóin. 


II 

Cuipio oaoine a mian a molca 
meap ap édilib 6p a scéim 

pail naé pionnpad aon a bpoilme 
loméaip vaop poan ooilse snéill, 


xa, ly Pomigee.) 1. 8 née sclaces comme xu, 1. 1 pe conp. 
1. 4 bnéagnad mire. 
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AT 
If his quality be tested, thou wilt find some things in him, 
That do not go to form the bone of many leading men in Cork, 
Humble, peaceful, calm demeanour, joined to many a rigid fast, 
Kindly welcome, constant almsdeeds, faith, and penitential sighs. 


XII 
See if his attachment to his church-chaste body be discrect, 
See if frequently his pennies be bestowed on poor and weak, 
See his clients trom the highways and his largess unto them, 
Then belie me shouldst thou find his bark devoid of comeliness. 


XXIII.—SPITEFUL MAN, WHO BOASTEST FREQUENTLY 


the intricacies of Irish classical metres, David challenges him to produce in public 
a poem in any strictly classical metre, and undertakes, in case the critic should 
venture to do so, to prove that neither he nor anyone like him ever really 
composed it. 

Metre: S€aonavd or péadonad món. In each stanza the first and third lines 
are octosyllabic and end in disyllables, the second and fourth lines are hepta- 
syllabic and end in monosyllables, and the finals of the second and fourth lines 
rhyme. The scheme of the stanzais 2{8? +4 7!}?".] 


I 


Spiteful man, who boastest frequently, 
When in sober or in drunken mirth, 

That I missed the meaning of thy lay, 
Even love and truth protect me not. 


II 


Men with minds intent on being praised 
Covet qualities above their rank, 

Hoping none will know their emptiness, 
Rase behaviour causing direst fate. 


1, L, the only Ms., omits marks of length usuaily and aspiration frequently. 
1. 3noeacaio. 1. 4 anad. 1,1. 3 pionn}. 1. 4 1omóann. 


M 2 
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II 
Oá mbiad oeispcéal asao oinne 
aon 1 scéao an mbiad 00 bald 
coimodian an bun biop oo monbam 
oom cun plop le boposail báin. 


IV 
(lcáio pPiaóna pop pe a copnari 
ap 00 cuimhne cia DO TUIT 
50 ocus mo láih léin im Tpeopas 
oo óán péim Map óeonaió óuir. 


v 
(1 bpaaóain eolac od ocusain 
an cneabain Géaona oocim 
mon bpuil locs an lán nán deapbuip 
cuin noóc pap sac peanbuip pinn. 


YI 
1 beocain ealba naé nocuis 
péime oeinice na nopuad 
níon clú óaoib an n-acpuing ov’ aonad 
paoil naé paltpuim paobap puan. 


VII 
Do ldtaip n-oioeaó naé ampáp 
ni eagal leam lé1§106 painn 
aoc puigeall tall noceacuio 
cuineann Thom naé oeancuro oalll. 


VIII 

Cua 00 Cpuadddn leac vo Ldtain 
nó Laois SUsteac up nac é 

acc naé pib do pepib nó haitsin 
an mip 16 mon n-aioníó mé. 


mm, 1. 2 a ccéad. |. 3 biap; monban. 1. 4 pop; bondsal bain. 
tv, 1. 1 plagna. 1. 3 cneonaid. v, 1. 1 priadna. vi, 1. 4 puain. 
vu, l. 3 pursioll; noceacuid. vin, . pomb. 1. 4 an min 16; 
mé. 
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nL 
Hadst thou something good to teil of me, 
Would thy kindness equal one per cent. ? 
Thy persistent grumbling ever strives 
To vanquish me by bloodless table-fight. 


IV 
There are witnesses besides to prove, 
Though « mist hath fallen on thy mind, 
That my hand, correctly guided, gave 
Thee thy foundling poem back again.! 


& 

Couldst thou such learned testimonies bring, 
O prudent critic, whom I still address, 

Unless thou didst not recognize the flaws, 
Ascribe the worst of all defects to me. 


VI 
In presence of a herd of men, unversed 
In the secret rites of Druid lore, 
To blame my talents was no fame for thee : 
Mind! my tread is not a blunt wit’s edge. 


Vil 
Before professors, not uncouthly trained, 
To recite a rann? I do not fear; 
I perceive the sentence they will pass, 
Fertile crop, unnoticed by the blind.* 


VIII 
Produce that song of thine in metre strict 
Or other classic poem just composed ; 
Unless I prove that thou or one like thee 
Never wrote it, thou mayst quaff the prize. 


1 David’s fault consisted evidently in his having tried to interpret the meaning 
ot his critic’s poem and correct its faulty metre. 

* Rann: the four-lined stanza in Irish classical metre. 

3 Blind: the ignorant and illiterate ; cf. supra, p. 106, n.?. 
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IX 
Ni map bladmann ap mo béaraib 
beapc so bpdit ná harppead aon 
o’ plop na pannpa pom a noubape 
pallpa an pronn mad oubalc oaom. 


x 
Cá cépa óaoib béeapla an baile 
oo bert ib map lón io láin 
lonndp oampa oia pe um óúeocal' 
cappna an pian sae tTnuTAaP cáin. 


XXIV.—cdrla CORp 1S ROSC 


[Mss. R.I.A. 23 G 25 (G); Los Angeles Ms. (A), belonging to Mr. Keller, of 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A., for the readings of which I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. Laurence Brannick of that city. In both Mss. the poem is 
entitled Oditid [6b] ó bnuadaip ccc. vo baincióeanna na Claonslaipe, 
David O Bruadair cecinit to the Lady of Claonghlais; and a gloss on the last line 
tells us that she lived at Gone na ctiobnad 1 n-aice Opoméollacain 1 
sconncae Luimnis, Gort na Tiobrad, near Dromchollachair, in the county of 
Limerick. The Lady of Claonghlais, whose name is not given, was the wife of 
our poet’s patron, Sir John Fitzgerald, of Claonghlais, Baronet. Her Christian 
name, as we know from other sources, was Ellen, but her family name is not so 


I 
Cdpla copp ip pope ip pinncéimme 
dilleaéc cpota ip cotpom caomeécille 
a lán oo toptaib costa 6p pisbéitib 
ó cpnácc so pols pan Cpobuing Caoimséagzars. 


iL 
Cdpla poipcle por ip pippéile 
rapad bocce ip noóc ip naoimóléine 
cdapla loc ip lopad an laoic o’péacad 
lan bedp 1 mbotaib bosa baoicéibe. 


IX, 1. 2 bpane. 

1, 1. 1 nope is represented by © in G. A reads rail, the ordinary expansion 
of this figure, but the metre requires the synonymous word pore. nínééime, 
G, A. 11, 1. 1 pop, G; por, As lopad, A, G. 
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1X 
Tis not to vaunt my ways that thus I speak, 
High ideals ought not to be blamed, 
In view of rhymes against me such as these, 
False is he who owns to livid spot. 


x 
Hast thou greater right that native speech 

Should, like handborne food, keep close to thee, 
Than J that with my nature God should be ? 

Envy base is sure to miss the track. 
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certain. She appears, however, to have been a daughter of Maurice Fitzgerald, of 
Caisleán an Lisin, in the county of Cork. Maurice Fitzgerald died on the 
17th of April, 1679, and his elegy was composed by David O Bruadair (vide infra, 
pp. 172, et seqq.). In his Will, made 20th March, 1678/9, he mentions, amongst 
others, “his dear daughter, Lady Ellen Fitzgerald’’; and the late Mr. W. M. 
Hennessy suggests that she may be the same as Dame Ellen Fitzgerald, wife, or 
rather widow, of Sir John Fitzgerald, who, in the year 1702, petitioned the Trustees 
for the sale of Forfeited Estates to be allowed jointure out of the property of 
her husband, ‘‘ deceased beyond seas.” [Unpublished Geraldine Documents, 
Pedigree B, note e, Journal of the Kilk. Arch. Soc., 1876, facing p. 106.] 

'The poem is undated in both Mss., but it must have been written not long 
after the marriage of Sir John Fitzgerald, which took place in the year 1674. 

Metre—(Amndan: 

(So). Uo Wie Ww 16 (Oy 


I 

Body, eye, and graceful gait have come hither, 
Beauteous form and gentleness of meek prudence, 
Choicest fruit o’er queenly maids in rich plenty, 
From sole to hair of comely membered fruit-cluster.! 


II 

Come, have firmness, constancy, and true bounty, 
Help of poor and naked folk and clerks saintly, 
Deadly wound and healing herb of brave hero 
Growing in the gentle cots of locks yellow. 


1 Beautiful children ot a noble family. 
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III 
Cápla peot sae polar scpié PEM 
as cál na conhaib ponna paoipmhéimne 
ran scnáibeis pocma pocaip pitmeapars 
acd pan nSonc* pá dolad a mbí an Claonslaip. 


* Sone na ciobnad 1 n-aice Onpom Collacaip 1 5conncae Luimni> 
(G. A.), Corke, feby 18th, 1818 (G). 


XXV.—MuUIReEAGR RE MI 
28° Tbris 1678 


[Mss.: R.1.A., 23 G 24, p. 162 (G), 23 L 37, p. 113 (L) ; Maynooth rv, p. 237 
(m). In L the poem is entitled: 23° 7bris 1678 Odibic ó bnuadain ccc, but 
inGandm: Odibid ó bpuadain ccc. 1689. The correct date is given in L, 
that given by G and m, both Mss. of the O’Longan school, is quite wrong and 
evidently a mere conjecture of the scribe of G. The last letters of some of the 
lines in Rr. vi11—x1 are worn off in L, but can be supplied from G. 

The subject of the poem is the poet’s destitute condition. He is filled with 
dismay when he remembers the folly of his past life, and when he looks forward 
to the length of the way he has still to travel. Reduced to poverty, he can neither 

I 
Muipeap ne mi oo éíomainae tm ciméiolb 
coilgte ceinn ip cliabtuinpe 
a leime oo ling ap éuipear 00m aoip 
iP Fave na plige an a ocprallamm oul. 


II 
Tuille vom Pniom mo Goipte san Compe 
an ouipb ip oaoine 0’ piabpapaib 
Ta énuinne vocim naé cumasaim poinn 
oo TIOCPad Dom Clainn Gum TISeannaip. 


HII 
lonnap apip beas mniprm ofb 
Sead uipsioll diom nac pilappulstean 
Sup Tpuimive ap maois 6 0'1mo15 an maoin 
a Beuilio sac laoi vom Placadpa. 


1, 1. 1 emmanina, G, L, m. It, |. 2 ouinb, m; ouinb, L. ur, 1. 2 séas 
WIPIBIOLL, m. 
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ul 
Fairest blood in Féidhlim’s land! hath come hither, 
Flowing full with waves of bliss and mind noble, 
Pious, happy, taper-fingered, calm lady, 
Dwelling in the Gort“ obeyed by all Claonghlais.? 


* Gort na Tiobrad, near Drom Collachair, in the County of Limerick 
(G.A.), 
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23rd September, 1678 


provide for the future of his children nor entertain the friends who come to visit 
him and seek his hospitality. He would prefer to be dead and buried than to be 
exposed to the ambushes of jealous rivals, whose envy is ever lying in wait for the 
weak and defenceless. Like a prisoner, the efforts of whose noble spirit have 
failed to burst the bonds which fetter him, he pines away in bis chains. All he 
can do is to commend his friends, and all belonging to them, to the vein of that 
Breast which was rent upon the cross. 
Metre—(thndn : 
(QO MO A OO De eT eT 
ww I BT Nee wy 
I 
For a month past a throng hath beset me all round, 
Sharp headaches and crushing heart-weuriness, 
The folly in which all my life hath been passed 
And the length of the way I have still to go. 


II 
To add to my grief come my limitless crimes, 
Worm causing fevers most desperate, 
And clearly I see I can do little here 
To win for my children pre-eminence. 
IL 
Therefore I say to you briefly again, 
Though my judgment is sought for by nobody, 
That my woe is increased, since my wealth disappeared 
And debts are incurred by me every day. 


1 Féidhlim’s land: Ireland, vide Part 1, p. 201, n.%. 
2 Vide Part 1, p. 150, n.l1; p. 167, n.”, and p. 183, n.2. 
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Uap 
Cnuaip ti510 na Lao von Yona’ a mbinn 
ip mipe san pum a puapta a bup 
sun cunnail an Gung an c-omeaé pan OIG 
le conasain cpoide vom apaorpa. 
- 
loin an ojp an cuile pan oipe 
ni hupapa luge san laéapeata 
ran iomao ap ci na laise oo Pion 
od hinspem pion nó prapcurcpeac, 
VI 
Op uppa san baoi: Fan 1onamup mn 
le ocTiubapainn foc a bpialéomne 
rpm an pig 00 Cputarys an énaoib 
50 ocusg]'an ofol im Pracabre. 
VII 
Cuipm nac pill mo áile cum spír 
a pilyo na paoite 1p a pe hiocr 
man T1510 1 OTIp Nae iongzna a ngnion 
ór monnalb vo pine Mam 'p aniwués. 
VIII 
(cc vob upa beis coióce cunóa pan acill 
ná cuicimn 1 líoncaib lhacameacs 
na onuinae le paoilcean oineao na pnoise 
oo neitib na simeata 1adta um pcnuis. 
IX 
Oá pipe neaé peaorle a comsioll a scuibnia 
Tciúubaio a ánao!i pa Spranluipne 
le perutaineaés millois mupcain ip maoióce 
cuille beas biop 1 noiaió a nine. 
iv, 1, 2 manta bur, L; manca a bay, m. vi, 1. 2 bpialcoime, m, G, 
L. 1]. 4 fiacuip, m. vu, 1. 8 an sniom, m, 6; a ngniom, L. vir, 1. 1 


pura, m, G. 1. 2 na) by no; m;, Ge Mdcanaccuy me hatcan 


ly 


5 


1. 3 rnlcean, m, G; na pn., L; a pn..m, G. 1. 4 na ameal, m, G, L. 
1x, 1. 1 ccompiol, m; comsiol, L; oembmoocc; m. 1. 2 rolubuid, m, Gy, 
L; ra fmangsapmap, G. 1. 3 mupoan, m, G, L. 
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IV 
When gentlemen come to the place where I dwell 
And I have not the means to provide for them, 
Bounty and want make a beautiful! yoke, 
With gnawing of heart to disquict me. 


Sé 
Between such a couple as deluge and drought 
’Tis not easy to lie without sorrowing 
So many are always in wait for the weak 
To attack them with glosses, correct or false. 


VI 
Since T cannot go bail without riches or kine 
To repay them for visits so gencrous, 
I pray that the King who created the Branch ? 
May defray all the debts that I owe to them. 


VII 
Liquor not causing my paleness to blush 
Is what flows from those seers famed for clemency, 
Who have gained this success that proclaiming their deeds 
On oath is not strange and hath never been. 


vil 
’T was better by far to be laid in the grave 
Than be caught in the meshes calamitous 
Of people who don’t care a louse for the ills 
That ure fastened like fetters around my throat. 


IX 
When a man strives to burst from the bond of his gyves, 
He ruins his beauty and brilhancy 
By the violent retching of laudable pride, 
What little his struggling hath left of them. 


1 Beautiful, here used ironically. 
* Cnaob, literally branch, is used metaphorically for the palm of victory orfor 
a distinguished person, e.g. Christ. It is hard to determine its exact meaning here. 
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x 
Cec cuille na ocaoipeaé mocaipe ip millpe 
a bpuspm ni hinncleats rapacca 
culpimypl cnío PIN cuiminc a sepice 
ap cmplinn an cé oo porall 1 Zepurp. 


XI 
Conasdaib a Gombe a n-uppam pa naome 

a gcipte pa sclainn gan c1aé a Zepuic 
pan mnime ip aoibe 1 n-1optad na porllpe 

10 Sompe san aomeris] anam]. 


XII 
Hac nouime vo pin vom miocal a mine 
o’pupcacs od luiseao 1 pian an biG 
pndyp Curo1s mo lí 00 dubad le Zao1tib 
soince map óíol na mbiacaéap. 


TRV O'Cas Gn pelle 
17° Aprilis, 1679 


(Mss. R.I.A., 23 B 37 (B), 23 G 25 (G), 23 (L), 
(0); Murphy ] a Maynooth, iv (m), x1v (M) Ms. 
Los Angeles, California (A), vide supra, p. 48. 

The titles prefixed to this poem vary considerably in the Mss. ‘Lhe longest 
is foundin L: An peaécinad lá oéas 00 mi Abnaon na bliadna o'aoir 
Xpc. 1679, oanoaoin na comaomeaé a me[adjon o1dce oo éas ceann 
omice 3 eangnama na Muman 3 vom 4616 na h’Cineann 50 huihde an 
can po .1. Mupip mic ‘Camuinn mic Seam a. pean Caipledin a[n] 
uipin, ian mbuaid 1ongta 7 aomóe ; 7 a aólaca[ó] a ceil na mballac 
a Mampom Sc. Pnompap an luan 04 éir pm a n-aoncuama ma mnaoi 
mais popod a. Onóna msean Copmuic mc Oianmada a. ciseanna 
Mupcpnorde, 3 í as aacneab an ims pin ime ó lá San Pnompiap annpa 
mbliadain 1669. [On the seventeenth day of the month of April, in the year 
of the age of Christ, 1679, on Communion Thursday (i.e. Holy Thursday), at 
midnight, died the foremost man for generosity and excellence in Munster, and, in 


37 (L), 23 N 21 (N), 23 0 39 
s. In private hands, Book of 


x, b9 comune; im. x1, 1, 2 a cepuic, G; a mbpurd, m; illegible 
in L. x11, 1. 1 mine, G, m; mine, L. 
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x 
But the rest of those captains, so gentle and sweet, 
Whose minds have been east in no foreign mould, 
To the vein of the Breast that was rent on the cross 
Their land I commend upon that aecount. 


XI 
Preserve then, O Lord, their religion and rank, 
Their treasures and children in mistless! form, 
And I pray that their bliss and their joy near Thyself 
In the mansion of light may be sorrowless. 


XII 
May all who have proven their meekness of heart 
By aiding me ever in any way, 
Who helped not to darken my colour with darts,’ 
Receive the reward of their charity. 


XXVI.—GONE IS BOUNTY 
17th April, 1679 


my opinion, in the whole of Erin at that time, Maurice fit; Edmund fitz John 
(Fitzgerald), Lord of Caisleán an Lisín (Castle Lisheen), after victory of unction 
and penance, and he was buried at Cell na mBallach (Buttevant) in the Abbey of 
St. Francis on the Monday following in the same tomb with his good wife, Onóra, 
daughter of Cormac son of Diarmaid (macCarthaigh), Lord Muskerry, who was 
already occupying that place since St. Francis’s Day in the year 1669.] The 
titles in the other Mss. are shorter: Manbna mic 'Camuinn mic óeanale 
Caipledin an Uirín noé vo Fuain bap [noe o'éaa, m] an 17 lá oon Abnaon 
pan mbliadain 1679, Odibi 6 bpuaoain ces. [G, m, O, A]; an bap WMumip 
mic ‘Camomn Caipledin an lipin o'éas Aprill 17th 1679 (N); bb ua 
bnuasain ccc. ain bap Wuimip mic ‘Camu mic óeanailc (M); Séapna 
ó Oonnéada ccs. ain bap Muimip mic 'Camuind mic Heanaile Caipleain 
an Uirín a ccontae Concave noé 00 éas an peactmad lá oéags vo 
Obnaon 1769 [leg. 1769] asar 06 hadnacad a ccill na mullaé (B). 

Most of the Mss. present an incomplete text. N contains only Rr. 1-xxx, 


1 Mistless : unclouded by sorrow. 
2 Slanderous remarks: cf. supra, p. 46, n.:. 
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inclusive, M only R.1-n1v, inclusive, B only Rr. 1-Lxv, inelusive, A only Rr. 1-Lxrx, 
G and m (which was copied from G) R. 1-Lxx; but both these Mss. add a prose 
gloss at the end of R. Lxx., L contains the complete poem without the above- 
mentioned gloss on BR. txx, which seems to have been added by a recent scribe, 
probably by Michael 0 Longáin, the scribe of G. There are two Jacune in O, 
The first comprises Rr. xxxv-xiu, inclusive, where, however, a mark on the 
margin at the place where the lacuna begins probably indicates that the omission 
was due to an oversight, and was supplied at the end of the poem. ‘The second 
lacuna, which oceurs after R. Li, is due to the loss of one or more leaves of the 
Ms., for the vatchword, paic, at the foot of the page ending with R. Lir, shows 
that the next page in the complete Ms. began with R. tiv. It is impossible to 
say how many more ranns 0 contained when complete, but probably it contained 
a full copy. 

Textual variations divide the Mss. into two distinct classes: L, M, N, B present 
a text which we may call the L or Stac text from the earliest Ms. and scribe ; and 
G, m, O, A give us a text which for the same reason may be called the G or 
O Longáin text. The Mss. within each class agree very closely. The most 
distinctive mark of these two classes or families is the order of the lines in Rr. r1-1v. 
The following conspectus will show the difference of arrangement (the lines 
numbered from the beginning of the poem) :— 


(2). L, M,N, B- 


s] 6 7 sia 9 10 it 12 15 I4 15 16* 

(2) G, m, O; A: 

5 6 14 12 10 ll 7 lo S.a 13 16* 

The difference is due to a mere displacement of the lines except in two cases, 
which I have marked with asterisks. In line 16 there is a partial difference of 
reading, in line $ a complete difference. 

Line 16 reads in L, M, N, B, ir o'éas an nadine an lán nán pFronnad, but 
in G, m, O, A, 1p o'éas an ndine a n-dnup Connulll. 

For line 8, L, M, N, B, pan meapandacc nan meapcad le miod5aib 
G, m, O, A substitute ian n-éaa Don óisPean Enoda éumaip. [In both cases 
there is no doubt that IL, M, N, B preserve the original reading. his is especially 
clear from the latter example. The fact that Eamonn, a married man who died at 
the age of seventy-three (cf. R. xvit), is called 61GfPean, a young man, proves 
that the line in G, m, O, A is the rash invention of a scribe who noticed that 
one line was wanting in the Ms. from which he was copying. 

The genuineness of Rr. Lxvi-Lxx1, inclusive, has been denied by the 
Rev. P. Dinneen in his edition of the Poems of Séafraidh Ó Donnchadha, p. 32 
(Gaelic League, Dublin, 1902), where he says: ““The same Ms. (i.e. 23 d 37), 
as also 23 G 25, gives the following stanzas (viz. LxviI-Lxx1) at the end of the 
poem as given in the text with the space of a few lines between. The scribe, 
John Stack, evidently considered them by the same hand; 23 G 25 does not leave 
a space. They are not given in 23 B 37, and from internal evidence seem spurious.”’ 
These reasons are not convincing. The separation of the ceangal of a poem from 
the rest of the poem by a short space, in this instance hardly more than sufficient 
for one line, 1 is a not uncommon practice of Irish scribes, of which, in fact, the poem 
of David Ó Bruadair, Puanap bnéio ón nanéasac Slain, which ends in 
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23 L 87 on the page immediately preceding that on which the present poem 
O'éas an Perle commences, affords another example by the same scribe. The 
absence of these verses from B is hardly a sufficient reason for rejecting them. 
Ceangals are often omitted in Mss.; for instance, M, a Ms. resembling B in other 
respects, omits all the first ceangal to this poem, Rr. Ly—-1xv, inclusive. B is one 
of the latest Mss., and so of little authority in view of the fact that these verses are 
found both in L, which is the oldest of all our Mss. (a.p. 1708/9) and the best 
Ms. of the family to which B belongs, and in G, the earliest and best representative 
of the other family of Mss. Finally, the internal evidence alluded to is not 
produced. There is nothing in the vocabulary or versification which may not well be 
from David Ó Bruadair ; and it is rather risky to try to settle a priori what an Irish 
poet might deem suitable or unsuitable. The reverend editor may have been 
struck by the bathos of the prose gloss at the end of R. Lxx in G. ‘This gloss, 
however, seems to be the production of some modern scribe, probably Michael 6g 
Ó Longáin himself, the writer of G. 

This poem has been already published by the Rey. P. Dinneen in his edition 
of the works of Séafraidh Ó Donnchadha, to whom he ascribes it for the following 
reasons :—first, 25 B 37, written by Malachy O’ Curry, ascribes it to him; secondly, 
so does Eugene O’Curry himself in several passages of his Catalogue of the Irish 
Mss. in the Royal Irish Academy; and thirdly, 23 L 37, which was written in 
1708/9, gives a short prose preface, but does not give the author's name, although 
it inserts a poem by O Bruadair immediately following, to which his name is 
prefixed (ov. cit. Pref., p. xxii). In answer to these reasons, I reply : first, that 
the authority of B is very poor; forit is one of the latest Mss. (1822); it is the 
only one of the eight Mss. which ascribes the poem to Séatraidh 0 Donnchadha; 
and its text contains many misreadings of passages of ordinary difficulty, 
such as a n-einpedact Wuipip for 1 n-€itteact Wuimip (Rt. 1, 1. 1), méala 
for méanad (R. yx, 1. 1), ete. Secondly, Eugene O’Curry expresses his 
opinion on this question where he treats of the Mss. G, L, N, O, and B. On G, 
where the poem is ascribed to Ó Bruadair, he says: ““'Phe authorship of this poem 
is more generally ascribed to Geoffrey O'Donoghue of the Glen.” On N, where 
it is anonymous, he merely notes the defective state of the text, and says nothing 
about the authorship of the poem. On O, where it is ascribed to O Bruadair, he 
says: “ See H. and S. Catalogue, no. 16, p. 44, for a fuller copy of this poem [viz., 
in Ms. 23 B 37], which is there ascribed to Geoffrey O'Donoghue.” On 1, 
(where it is anonymous), he says again: ‘‘The authorship of this poem has been 
generally ascribed to Geoffrey O’ Donoghue of the Glen; see p. 54 of this Catalogue 
[viz., where he treats of Ms. 23 B37].” On referring to the place indicated we 
find that he does not discuss the question of the disputed authorship at all, and 
merely notes that the Ms. is rare and valuable, and that ‘‘O’ Donoghue was one of 
the deepest read men in the Irish language of the day’’; so that we are forced to 
conclude that, when Eugene O’Curry speaks of this poem’s being more generally 
ascribed to Geoffrey O'Donoghue of the Glen, the only authority he had for 
that statement was that his brother Malachy O’Curry ascribed it to that poet.* 


* For another example of how Eugene O’Curry was inclined to overrate the 
value and importance of his brother’s work, see Keating, History, Part n, pref., 
p. Xxxill. 
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Thirdly, the silence of L, far from favouring the claims of Séafraidh ó Donnchadha, 
is rather a proof that David Ó Bruadair was the author. Lis chiefly a collection 
of the latter’s poems. Aniong these are many which, though no author’s name 
is given, are undoubtedly his. It seems practically certain, therefore, that this 
poem, which occurs between two poems written by him,* was also his work. "The 
following positive arguments favour David Ó Bruadair’s claim:— First, all the Mss. 
which give what I have called the G or O’Longan text, viz., G, m, O, A, and one 
of those which give the L or Stack text, expressly ascribe it to him. Owing to the 
fragmentary condition of N, it is impossible to draw any conclusion from it. The 
poem occurs on a few leaves of an earlier Ms. now bound up with a Ms. of Michael 
óg O Longain’s. Secondly, Séafraidh Ó Donnchadha. has not employed this metre 
in any other poem, while David Ó Bruadair has done so frequently. Thirdly, 
Séafraidh Ó Donnchadha has written no other poem on the Fitzgeralds, nor is there 
anything to show that he took any particular interest in any branch of the family. 
David Ó Bruadair, on the contrary, has written many poems on the Fitzgeralds of 
Claonghlais, who were closely connected by marriage with the Fitzgeralds of 
Caislean an Lisín. Sir John Fitzgerald of Claonghlais, our poet’s patron, and 
Maurice Fitzgerald of Caisleán an Lisín, were great-grandson and son-in-law 
respectively of Cormac mac Diarmada, Lord Muskerry, who died in the year 1616, 
and indeed it is practically certain that Sir John’s wife, Ellen Fitzgerald, was a 
daughter of Maurice Fitzgerald of Caisleán an Lisín. When we add that in his 
frequent journeys from the neighbourhood of Cork and Youghal to his haunts 
in the western part of Co. Limerick, Gort na Tiobrad and Cathair Maothal, our 


I 
O'éaa an péile 1 n-éicceaóc liluinip 
o'éas an uaiple sluaip san sliogap 
o éas an anáin ceannáno cupad 
ip 0'6as an Peoisne óoimin san ouibe. 


II 


O'éags an umlacc 1onnpaic 10écaé 
'T an c-eolap san ceo san éniéin 
an oiaóaóc nán píianaó pPíonnao 
'T an pun pipe oipse oile. 


* The poem Fuanap bnéio ón nanéasac Slain ends on p. 120 of the Ms., 
and the preface to the present poem begins at the top of p. 121. The vacant space 
on p. 120 has been partly filled by one rann composed by Donnchadh mac Airt 
ui Chaoimh. The scribe evidently deemed the elegy on Maurice Fitzgerald too 
important a piece to begin anywhere but at the top of a page. 

Besides the letters used to represent the separate Mss., I use Gf for the whole 
G family, viz., G, m, 0, and A; Lf for the whole L family, viz., L, M, N, B; 
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poet’s way led him by Caisleán an Lisín, it will be seen that David Ó Bruadair was 
the poet who was naturally expected to sing the elegy of Maurice of Caisleán an 
Lisin. 

The Fitzgeralds of Caislean an Lisin (Castlelisheen) and of Cloyne are descended 
from Maurice, an illegitimate son of Sean na Callainne (vide Part 1, p. 144, n.1, 
and p. 175, n.!). Maurice of Castlelisheen, the subject of the present elegy, was 
the youngest son of Sir Edmond Fitzgerald of Cloyne and Ballymaloe and Honóra, 
widow of John Fitzgerald, seneschal of Imokilly, and daughter of James Fitz- 
Maurice of Desmond. He married Hondéra, daughter of Cormac mae Diarmada, 
mic Charrthaigh, Lord Muskerry, and had issue Garret Fitzgerald of Castlelisheen, 
who married Catherine, a sister of Daniel, third Viscount Clure, and Lady Ellen, 
seemingly the wife of Sir John Fitzgerald of Claonghlais: vide supra, p. 166. 
His wife Honéra was buried on St. Francis’ Day (4th October, 1669), in 
Buttevant Abbey. Maurice, whose estates had been confiscated for the share he 
had taken in the war of 1641-1652, and who had heen transplanted in the year 
1653, survived his wife ten years. He made his will 20th March, 1678/9, died 
and was buried with his wife, 17th April, 1679. 

Metre: (1) Caomead. Rr. 1-Liv, regular in structure, the two distinctive 
final syllables being se 


(2) Omnán: 


(7) Rr. Ly-LXxtv, Ge Se AE Oy 

(Gy Roy, PO ase oe NG er aire GiHiúie 

(¢) Rr. pxvi-Lxx1, (eu Wie sd GO ied 
i 


Gone is bounty since the death of Maurice, 
Gone nobility serene and modest, 

Gone the highest type of knightly honour, 
Gone the most profound unruffled patience. 


II 


Gone is meekness innocent and faithful, 
Knowledge free from mist of hesitation, 
Piety in judgment undistorted, 

An d devotion truthful, staunch, and loyal. 


and D for the text as printed by the Rev. P. Dinneen, Poems of Geoffrey 
O'Donoghue. 

1, 1. 1 an éanPeaoc, B. 1.2 6luan, D. 1. 3 cunnaó, G, m. 1. 4 Ponóne, 
L; Poisoe, Gf, B, D, N, M; doimin, L, m. II, 1. 2 op'éas an ceolap, Gf. 
For the disturbance of the order of the next ten lines see the Introduction to this 
poem. I follow the order of Lf. 1.3 pianta, D. 1.4 ofóne, L; ofpsead, 
Gf; oine, D; oinde, B; oinde, N. 
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LI 

O’éaz an beodaéc leon san Lenive 

'T an ceannpaét tTpeannoa san Tuiple 
o'éas an búise ciuin san cuils 

'T an cpraoinpre nán ppt sup pilleas., 


IV 
O'éas an eadapsumde Seanamnaide óliaceac 
'T an meapapoact nap meapead le míosaib 
o'éas an cumnaóc Gumta elucain 


Ip eas an náine ap lán nap pronnad. 


= 
O'éas an oaonnaés san baop san mine 
san puaimn san uaban Zan 1omad 

6 sac neaé san ap san ioppas 

o'éas a PTON a ocneoin pa oTUNAd. 


VI 
O'éas uaitne puadap 1p pulnnear 
o'éas véancaé cnéaónapac cuicpeac 
o'éas muimneac míleaca muip 
nap pmuam peall ná pallpacc cumainn. 
VIL 
O'éas béile 1p Eqoaé na opuinse 
odp cinn dia pan mbliadain cubuips 
o'éas oascput pe hagaid an uile 
Ip Bnioma od néin nó néao ba uille. 
VU 
O'éas an cdpta cpdibdeaé cunnail 
'r an compadp ndp cúnpáil cap Giompaib 
an peol ne rconmaib ndp popuipead 
'T an pouip ndp cupnad pe connaib. 


nr, 1. 2 0’€ag an ceannpacc, Gi. 1. 3 búise,. Gi, Lf; BHide, D: 1. 4 
pillead, m. ty, 1. 2 mogaib, L; miodsaib, B; mioduib, N; miod5aib, 
D. The line corresponding to this was wanting in the source of Gf, andian néas 
von 6i5fean Cnoda Cumaip has been wrongly substituted for it; see the 
introduction to this poem. 1. 3 Gumanacéc, Gf. 1. 4 náne a ndnup Connuill, 


Gf. 


v, l.Umnpe,G,m. 1.2 San uallganuaban, Gf. 1. 310na, L; 10nad, 
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III 
Gone is gaiety devoid of folly, 
Ancient kindness never known to stumble, 
Graciousness sedate and inoffensive, 


And frankness that was never found perfidious. 


IV 
Gone is intercession chaste and pious, 
Temperance ne’er by meads intoxicated, 
Gone is elegant and charming fragrance, 


Q 


Gone is virtue never seen prostrated. 
v 
Gone is pity free from stint or folly, 
From haughtiness of pride or wrangling clamour, 
Gone from every farmless, clotheless person 


Are his stores, advantage and direction. 


VI 
Gone are energy, defence, alertness, 
Gone are mercy, abstinence, and prudence, 
Gone the brave and charming knight of Munster 
Who never harboured guile or false affection. 


VII 
Gone the food and clothing of the people 
For whom God hath this year decreed affliction, 
Gone an absolutely perfect figure 
And actions just as good or somewhat better. 


VII 
Gone the chart of piety and prudence, 
Compass that did ne’er transgress its limits, 
Sail that ne’er was rent by storm or tempest, 
Tiller that was ne’er displaced by billows. 


Iie 


B; 10ppad, Gt, N. 1. 4 counnad, Gt. 


vi, 1. 1 uaimne, B; uaine, D. 


1. 2 cpéangapac véancac, Gf; cuigpeac, Gf, B, N. 1. 3 milioca, L. 
1. 4 nán inn pmuain, m. vir, 1. 1 6aovacé ip béile, B. 1. 3 veadenuid, 


Gf. 1. 4 péio, B; hulle, D; wiple, B. 


ciubpaib, Gf. 1.3 le, Gf; le pconuib, N. 1. 4 cunnnnad, Gf. 


NZ 


Vir, lokiConnaill, Bz 


Ne 


9 
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1X 
O'éas ceallcaip san call san énuime 
san sual san Spuamacs san sainne 
o'éags an lá pe bap 00 biopad 
bpeiteam crib ip cúnpa ip curls. 
x 
O'éas prapadeacs mapcaieaés 1p Muppainn 
o'éas laocap maopoacs Ip mocal 
o'éas poslurm modlacs ip maille 
1 bpeappam cspéim an cnéin san curls. 
XI 
O'éas pPrladaé 1apeaé ip mine 
o'éas dtap dilleacs ip uppam 
o'éas Caomme mine ip mine 
1 n-éas an tia 00 biaódó rolaip. 


XII 
O'éaa mo nuaip an puainne 0’ Purling 
anntpom cáic pa scdp so minic 

o'éas an sé pa céile cubaró 

pe linn ban n-óg nac 061g 50 ocíocpaó. 


XUI 
Cnéacc mo cléibs an c-éag 00 pemneap 
an c-éas le an buaióneao cuain sac cille 
éas na brann oo peannpad pemopaa 
an c-éas 1onan éas sac 5né oon Hile. 

XIV 
Ip moiséanap pPinnpPéinnmó Prucain 
nó pi pa cpioca gan cíompa 
nó ceann pluaig pe cuaipo na cpuimne 
pian na spibe spose 00 pitpead. 


1x, 1. I ceallcan, D. 1. 3 ne, L; le, Gf, B, N. x, Samus was 
muimnn, N; muipinn, B; mupnuinn, Gf. 1. 3 moslaéc, L, N, 0; 
modaileaét, B; mogsuileaéc, G, m; 1p mine, Gf. 1. 4 réim, D. sló 
caoime caoimeap ip chpcegóc, Gf. 1. 4 an cé, B; iolan, m. xa; ii 


oulaing, N; d’fulaing, B, D; d’pulling, G, O. 1. 3 o'éas mo léan an cé 
ra cubaó, B. 1. 4 néan linn oán nooit nad ofit, Gf; ccaccpa, N; 


? 
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1x 
Gone a faultness, frank, and guileless visage, 
Neither dark nor surly, mean nor grudging, 
Gone the judge of coursing, music, fencing, 
Since the day on which death’s arrow pierced him 


x 
Gone recitals, chivalry, and trooping, 
Gone are valour, dignity, and mettle, 
Gone are learning, courtesy, and calmness 
In this gentle gallant’s graceful person. 


et 
Gone the art of hunting, sport, and fishing, 
Gone are triumph, beauty, veneration, 
Gone are graceful mirthfulness and mildness 
Since the death of him who fed the eagles! 


XII 
Gone, alas, the prop that oft supported 
Others in their troubles and afflictions, 
Gone is one whose real equal never 
Shall be seen in all your children’s lifetime 


XIII 
Death I sing that wounds my bosom deeply, 
Death at which all churches’ clerks are troubled, 
Death that hath appalled the weak with ruin, 
Death in which have died all kinds of brightness. 


XIV 
Hail to every fearless fair-hued Fenian, 
Or king whose kingdom is without a limit, 
Or army chief who roams the wide world over, 
That treadeth in this noble griffin’s* footsteps. 


cciocpao, Gf, L, B. xu, 1. 1 cleimp ip Pinneap, N; an c-éa5 po 
remmop, Gf. 1. 2 cuat, Gf; cuam, L; cuan, B, N. 1. 4 an cé ionan 
eas, B. xiv, 1.1 moidéanan, Gf; masean, M. 1.2 énioé, N. 1.3 cean, 
Gf, Lf; ceann, D; pluaig, Lf; pl-, Gf; le, Gm. 1. 4 an Spibpip, GF, D. 


TIC EP artir, parlOOsanc. * Vide supra, p. 141, n.l. 
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XV 
Hí cpoippdro cullónioe ip compe 
nao copdain énopoálca émblnn 
nao céime oo béimpead poropca 
d'aimplg Pram acc pran san puroe. 


XVI 
Cn saipedeaé san cataoip san Time 
le ap claoidead na biodba bunasd 
o'cambeoin Tipe Ip TAo10e Ip Tene 

oo pug a bann pa beann san bpipe. 


XVII 

Radmuide nán léis cablaiwde a luinge 
ná a cpainn le ni an bit oo maille 

Ip 1 00 ónác pe pal ap mopma 

cní bliadna oéas ip oní Pier0.* 


XVIII 

Ni pPasarm ao noedpnas Pilib 

ná Ctlapctpom o’angam na hoinein 
ná Seoinpe le ap cóinneaó Tupens 
congcap ba plu a cup 1 pulla 


* 1.0 Corp. 


xv, l. 1 cnopn6io, G, O, N; cnopn6o, B; cnoipnoio, L, m. 1. 2 ndid, 
L, N; nd, cett.; Cnopoalta, L; cnopcaléa, N; copcpaléa, Gf. 1. 3 ma, 
O; ndio, L, N; ná háic, M; nd, G, m, B; béimeanna céimpead, Gf; 
béinpead, N; peniopoa, B. 1. 4 pwsoe, L; move, N; pnuioe, Gf, B. 
xvi, 1. 1 9aipaeqo, G, ms) cime, D. 1. 2 le ndn, G, ms buana, B, 1 8 
caoloe Tine ip tine, Gf; cinne, B; cine, Gf, L, N. 1. 4 a b'ann, D. 
xvi1, 1. 1 cdclaide, B. 1. 2 Gnamn, G, m, N; cnaimn, L, 0; énann, B. 
1. 3pdile, Gm. 1. 4 piécio, Gf, Lf. xvi, 1. 1 bRagsaim aon conáis, Gt ; 
aon cnáic omitted, Lf. 1.2 veasuin, B; hoincean, Gf. 1. 3 le an leonad, 
Gf. 1. 4 cunncap, D. 


1 Philip (382-336 n.c.), king of Macedon, conqueror of Greece, and father of 
Alexander the Great. 
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XV 
No crossroads of iniquity or wrangling, 
Nor forbidden paths beset with holly, 
Nor garment-rending steps did he adventure, 
But always kept a course without defilement. 


XVI 

Hero he without reproach or weakness, 

By whom the ancient enemies were vanquished, 
Who in spite of land or fire or water 

Kept inviolate his bond and honour. 


XVII 

Skipper who let nothing ever injure 

Any mast or cable of his vessel, 

Though engaged in battling with the ovean 
Constantly for threescore years and thirteen.* 


XVIII 
I have never found that either Philip! 
Or Alexander?’ raiding eastern nations 
Or George? by whom the Turks were often routed 
Made a conquest worth being put on record— 
* i.e. his age [L]. 


2 Alexander the Great (355-323 3.c.), king of Macedon, conqueror of Asia 
Minor, Persia, Syria, Egypt, &e. 

3 George Castriot (1403-1468 a.p.), the famous Albanian chief, who was 
captured by the Turks at the age of seven and reared in the creed of Islam. His 
military exploits won him the favour of the Sultan Amurath II, but on the defeat 
of the Turks by the Hungarians at Nissa in 1445 he deserted, returned home, 
professed Christianity, and raised a revolt in Albania against the Turks. His 
heroic and successful resistance to the vast armies brought against him by 
Amurath II and Mohammed IT, the conqueror of Constantinople, won him undying 
fame. “The Albanian revolt collapsed on his death in 1468. George Castriot is 
better known under his Turkish name Scanderbeg or Iskanderbeg, that is, Alexander 
Bey or Lord. The circumstances attending his revolt are alluded to at the 
beginning of the next rann. 
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XTX 
Odmad í an énóbaoc cóin san cumaipe 
oo cuipplde le pileadaib 1 Zcpomneacs 
o’péacain an 61mg le Muipip 

oo leas pump ip claome ip clainhe. 


ex 
Do pinn éacc nán péaopad Opeaip 
ip naé painig a lán vo nióoib 

oo MUG Dlabal gliadta supmap 

oo múéc peoil Ip ceo na cpuinne, 


ERI 
Oo mGé pall ip pane na ppiopao 
bíor pe loc an boiés pan buipb 

oo mac éiceac cnaop ip cutae 

Ip oo Cun cnúc Ip Optip oá mbonnaib. 


XXII 
Neamponn pianta an tia 00 Cputurs 
é pa main oo naipe 1 nsermiol 
Ponn méinle níon léis “na soipe 
ná a hatappaé oán vealbad o'ulcaib, 


XXIII 

Cn cé 00 bnúis man pirud na cuils 
le ocollcan codnals sac cine 

ip nap léis leo 0d Cóin mad puibe 
TIT ní nó odp noóis a noubanc. 


XXIV 
Uim an ngéi5 pin o'éibil voip 

ni oéan plár ná pdpla pibpe 

act a innpin ao cinnte cumain 
supab é péin san béim ooconnane. 


xix, 1. 2 Piludib, L, Ó; cenoinneacs, L, N; cnuinic, Gf; cnuimnic, 
B. xx, l. 1 Organ, Gf, Lf. 1. 3 viabal, L; o1abuil ip sliadca, GF. 
XXI; 1.1 panne ip pall, Gf; ppionad, L, N; ppionaive, Gf, B. 1. 2 vo 
Biop, Gf. 1. 4 onúir ip cnúes, Gf: mbunaib, D. XXII, 1. 2 é pá man, 
Gf, N, D; € nan mún, B; é pa main, L. 1. 3 nan, B; méinle, Lf; 
méinleacaip, Gf. 1. 4 oán omitted, B. xxi, 1. leontas, D. 1. 3 ma, Gé. 
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XIX 


If nothing else but just and spotless valour 


Should be publicly extolled by poets— 


When compared with the success of Maurice 


In crushing pride, iniquity, and vileness. 


XX 


He achieved a feat which Oscars! could not, 


One which many kings have not accomplished : 
He curbed the fiercest onslaughts of the devil ; 
The flesh, the darkness of the world he vanquished. 


XXI 


He conquered? avarice and sloth of spirit, 


Watchful foes to wound both poor and haughty ; 


He conquered gluttony, deceit, and anger, 


And overthrew impurity and envy. 


XXII 
Disobedience unto the Creator 


Of him and all that lives he bound in fetters ; 


He let not love of lawlessness approach him 


Nor any other evil that existeth. 


XXHI 
In the case of one who foiled the arrows, 
Which transfix the lords of every nation, 
And who yielded not one jot of justice— 
What I say is no exaggeration. 


XXIV 
I shall not speak of the departed scion 
In words of flattery or random gossip, 
But I assure you briefly and distinctly 
That I never saw a blemish in him. 


l. 4 nf nogcan, N; noéit, Gf; nooéie, L. Kye eed! Snéia, D; meéine. 


N. i. 2 oéanpao; Gf; bre, Gt. 1. 3 a omitted, Gf; 


1. 4 san bnéas, Gf. 


1 Vide Part 1, p. 16, n.1, and p. 40 n.°. 
2 An enumeration of the seven capital sins follows. 


acc annpin, B. 
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XXV 
Ip naé par’ paopept 1 schaobponn pum 
naé pdims a bánn map bipeac 

mac an laoic ó fb mac Cuille 

vo óáil 1 sCluain map sluaipro conna, 


XXVI 

Mac Éamuinn conuppad ip slaine 
capla piompa ó eúir so TUITIM 
mac mdtap 04 nodilio pls 

mín ór mnáib a ocáncaio ipe. 


XXVIT 

Mac naé aopad aon um icée 

Ip naé rappad iallppuip ná a hoipeao 
mac nán tuill a lí 00 luipnead 

a lop pad ná clap pe ceinne. 


XXVIII 
Mac nap mheabpuis means na mopceaip 
mac san óéim 00 NE1T 1 N-1SCE 
mac ón hóo séan mop a muipean 
piam nap bpatad 1 neaméulas oims. 


XXIX 

Mac a maoin pa diol Fan puipeaé 
oan le các ndp b'áióbpeac supcal 
mac pa lón ndp leon a otugad 

ip é sac TNMs as tal san cuippe. 


xxv, l.1 paonent, Gf, L; paonent, N, M; ccnaob fionn fume, Gf. 
1. 2 bana, B; ban, L, G, O; bain, m; bann, N; 1p nao paid aban, M. 
1. 3 aoib, Gf. 1. 4 tonna, Lf; cule, Gf. xxv1, 1. 1 éanunpa, B. 
1, 2 peompa, B; lompa, Gf, M. 1. 3 pid, L,N; pile, Gf; pileada, B. 
1.4 min, L; pipe, Gf. xxvu, l. 1 €anad, Gf, B; aonad, L; iccée, Lf; 
mdce, Gf; ite, D. 1.2 nd oinead, Gf; nd hoimiod, B; na hoinead, L; 
nda hoinedo, N. 1. 3 lig, Gi. 2. 4 endo, Gs) m, 1, Bs sai, O, Ns 
ondda, D; claip, N; ceine, m; ceinne, G, VU, B; cimme, L; ceinid, D. 
xxvii, |. 1 an mac, Gf. 1.2 géim, Lf; béim, Gf; san néat, Gf; vo néas, 
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XXV 
And that each noble blood in leafy Westland! 
Then attained its acme of perfection 
When at Cloyne? like ocean waves converging 
It met the son of Imokilly’s hero. 


XXVI 
Son of Eamonn,? first and fairest voucher, 
Whom I ever met from start to finish, 
Son of mother whom the poets love to 
Give the palm to over rival ladies. 


XXVII 
Son who never frowned upon entreaters, 
Who never sought for garnish such as spur-straps, 
Son whose face’s blush was never caused by 
Vehemence of love or fear of fierceness. 


XXVHI 
Son who never planned deceit or hatred, 
Son who heard requests without a murmur, 
Son whose roadside chents were so many, 
Yet who ne’er was seen but robed in bounty. 


Exe 
Son whose money paid without delayment 
Made people think he had no wealth remaining, 
Son whose largess injured not his riches, 
Though he poured them forth without cessation. 


N; 00 né1G, L, Bs a niéce, Gt; a nice, Lf; um ice, D. SES clara 
tmaom, D; a mao, Gf, Lf. 1. 2 cupnap, Gf; supcal, Lf. 1. 3 pan 
tón. Gf. 

1 Ireland. 

* Cloyne, a town and parish in the barony of Imokilly, Co. Cork. The family 
of Maurice Fitzgerald of Caislean an Lisin was a branch of the family of the 
Fitzgeralds of Cloyne: see the introduction to this poem, supra, p. 177. 

3 Vide supra, p. 177. 
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EK 
Mac pia mbárp vob peánnoe pine 
mac pa slóin ao oeois nac ouibee 
mac vo pásaib bláic ip ourlle 
o'Peancaib 06 naé cnéispe a plusce. 
LEKI 
Síol Monéad conélann a clamne 
piol oúcnacca Upnais ip ippe 
ríol puaitmd odp Tuapad (éin 
ap nac éíoin oéap san eitne. 
XXII 
óé ceoólaiceao foc iona 1ONAo 
bap cóira 00 óeoin Tine liluire 
san diacuip na O1aid 1 Zcporotib 
5lbé Praopap ni hiaopan mipe. 
XXXIII 
Ni ouaip oa beuapap ón mbile 
ná ni pe paoilpinn so Pinn 
oamna mo cannclain oon Cup po 
acc Nospad od mónóáil Fan whupcap. 
XXEIY 
Mo Gaoipe ní caoine tipm 
aóc caoi le Léi5im oéana suinee 
accaol gan cleapuigeacc a hionnap 
nacé peopl) ao Póill mm Sole. 
oO Gay 
Ni maoippeaét minlig ná muinse 
plocbdipceacc caipledin ná coille 
ooippeoineacs porobdil ná rotlann 
caoin oá pimib aéc lui. 


xxx, i. 1 ba peanpoe cine; Gi, 1. 2toulbe; Gir 1.3 blas, Gio le: 
cneispedaó, D. N stops here. xxx1, 1. 1 Moncad, Gf; Monaéa, Lf; 
conaclann, B. 1. 2 outpaeéc, L; outpacc, Gf, B; upnaisce, O, B; 
unpnait, G, m, L. 1. 4 péioin, Gf, B; véip, B; mnee, L; eitne(ad), Gf. 
xxx, 1.1 pé c., M; sé ciolacad, L; sé caólaie, B; 5100 bo. Tiodlacad, 
Gf. 1.2 céinpicc, B; caoipicce, L: dbeonaig mac, Gf. 1. 3 cenoitib, L; 
ccno1dtib, Gf. 1.4 ni oiabpan, Gf; tmpe, L. xxx, 1. 2 pfolpuinn, 
B; ná mv 04 pulspinn 50 pingil, Ge. Xxx1v, 1. 1 Gaoldpe, O; omm. 
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noe. 
Son whose life increased his tribe’s importance, 
Son whose glory never will be darkened, 
Son who left a leaf and bud that never 
Will by grace of God his ways abandon. 
AMAL 
Like the seed of Monchadh? are his children, 
Seed of faith, of prayer, and of devotion, 
Famous seed which presages a harvest 
That will not produce a coreless corn-eur. 
SEKI 
Though we should get compensation for him 
In future chiefs through Mary’s Son’s permission, 
He whose heart for him is void of sorrow, 
Whoe’er he be, he is not I for certain. 
XXXII 
*Tis no present that the hero gave me 
Nor aught that I might ever have expected 
That causes me to grieve on this occasion, 
But excessive love for prideless greatness. 
XXXIV 
My wailing is no arid lamentation, 
But a wail by bitter tears attended, 
Constant wailing, unrelieved, of such a nature 
That it ne’er shall fail within my bosom. 
SExy 
It is not bailiffship of moor or meadow 
Nor watchful wardenship* of wood or castle 
Nor partnership of granary or haggard 
That I weep for really but Maurice. 


Gf, B; cipm, L. 1. 2 cné léigion pindéana, Gf. 1. 3 as caor(de), Gt; 
aocao1, B; a hinnoll, Gf, M; an mhonnup, L; a éinní, B; a tmneap, 


D. 


1. 4 peoldpe, B. O breaks off here. RNY, U2 may Gy Wie a, mon Be 


1. 3 psiuboil, L. 1. 4 00 Caoimim, G, m. 


1 Tdentification uncertain. 
2 Siocbdipceaés, a word of foreign origin, seems to represent an English 
‘check- watching.’ 
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NO AAA I 
Hí Gaomim priobapoaes a uppad 
poiléan ná coiléan ná cupa 
reomna ná cópna ná cupapo 
acc m'paocuma mo óealusaó pe ouine 


SEV IL 
Ip annmuéc na bpean td 1 bporepe 
ó epfoénulgead na proplaor ba pine 
an ealba pan ainoeipe nap hoilead 


Ip TpIomta Oampa ip cé6pa cuma, 


XEXVIIT 
Cheaé sac tipo 1 n-úin oon oul po 
céio ó ló Map lón oo Epurhab 
cneac na n-éisearp é 1p na n-oipeaó 
cneac na bpeáob ip cáipc a sclainne. 


SEKI 
H10o uatman Puaspao na suilpe 
l6épann na noeopad pa n-upypa 
ni Caompro coióce map Tuilleap 
an caicniaó pa Gutécliat nap opruroead. 


XL 
Ué mo compe a ball pa bnuinne 
ra nope naé tus toil vo Cloncaih 
a méin ne léiseann a bpíonnainn 
1 5compainn Cfonduib Eaoil na cme. 


an 
NVuaigneap an pPuaim pin oocluinim 
cimcioll an Tpeinspip san cuine 
fuaim peannoddn ip cannnán chuice 
Fuaim póinne Peolmals ip pricceall. 


xxxv1, 1. 1 3onna, 6, m; unna, L. 1. 3 peombna, B; cupaino, D. 
1.4 mé aa dealugsad, G, m. xxxvu, |. 1 anmúióeaoc, G, m; annmucc, 
L; annumacc, B; bpoisre, G, m, B. 1. 2 bpíonlaoc, B; reine, G, m; 
Pine, D. 1.3 a nvealbad, B, D; hoillead, L; hoilead, B; cuinead, G, 
m. |. 4 bur cOpa cuthad, G, m. XXXYIII, l,l von ulpo, L. 1. 3 héipp, 
G,m; noidvead, L. 1.4 na brpasgan, G, m. XXXIX, 1. 3 Caoinpead, G, m; 
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XXXVI 
Stewardship of all his goods and chattels 
I lament not—cellars, cuffs and collars, 
Chambers, coffers, cupboards—but I sorrow 
At my separation from his person 


XXXVII 
And at the loneliness of those around me, 
Since the gallant knight’s career was ended, 
Men who were not reared in destitution, 
On account of them I grieve more justly. 


XXXVIII 
To the clay now passeth from the daylight 
As food for worms the loss of every order, 
He the loss of poets and professors, 
Loss of widows, Easter-joy of children. 


Do. 6b 4 
Awfully these wailings are proclaiming 
The lamp of roamers and the prop of strangers, 
Ne’er will they bewail as he deserveth 
The warlike hero ne’er repulsed in battle. 


KE 
It grieves my heart to see his limbs and bosom 
And eye that never longed for sinful objects, 
But loved to read whatever I invented, 
Now prisoned in a narrow, jet-black coffin. 


XLI 
How I miss those sounds that once re-echoed 
Round the graceful man who was not sullen, 
Sound of ancient songs and thrum of harpstrings, 
Sound of crowds engaged at chess and fleshmeat. 


caoinpid, L. 1. 4 pan ccaigpliad, G, m; pa cmdcliac, L, B. Xz, 1. 1 mo 
mhawvimpl, G, m, M; mo compre, L, B. 1.2 éioncaicc, B. 1. 3pena léi5inn, 
G, m; ne léseann, L; ne léiginn, M; ne héigionn, B; a bpionnpainn, 
D. 1. 4 ccompnad, G,m; uim cimib, G, m. xu, 1. 1 vo cluipim, m; 
aocluinim, B. 1.2 cnéinpin, B. 1. 4 Feolmuid ip puine, G, m. 
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XLIL 

Fuaim piop a curmne nace cuinim 
puaimm a béil san bnéis Zan míonna 
puaim a áaóan as parsead pronnac 

ip puamm na schan as cmall an íorroaó. 


XLIIL 

Fuaim pomééap na héiásihe ume 
puaim na n-eaé san beans cum lise 
puaim oo Fa5 nac báiocpe bmocaip 
puamm a éla pa cúir san cubap. 


XLIV 

Mo léanpa an c-Gaoan san timeal 

pan cnoióe nap cunhms ap cuilib 

an 0610 nap pPobain bed hopta 

pan cnois Plum ndp ling ap lae. 
XLV 

Ip cnuas liom a éuallaée as ucbars 

pa eonnnacc gan cumoac aiolla 

a conp Treans san cam san óaire 

1 bpuancuilc pa ualac lice. 
XLVI 

Caob ne caob pan véadseal onitleaé 

cus a hósacc 06 ip vo eonsaib 

líon uaige ní Cuala 1m soipe 

ip lia 00 Odib ip o'Páa a acipce. 
XLVII 

Op éisean sac cpé oán cumad 

o' pulang baip a bedpnad ubaill 

cuipim péin ip léiseean libre 

beannaéc leo 50 beobpus nime. 


XLII, 1. 1 piop unaspirated, G, m, L, B; a caoimne, G, m; a caomead, B. 
1. 3 a pagada an cpionuice, G, m; a paiseada pronnaice, B. 1.4 ana 


1opcad, D. xxi, 1. 1 O resumes here. noim ceap, B; nom céara, Gf. 
1.2 ip fuaim, L; lige, L; ho 3, Gf; lige, B; linge, D. 1. 3 bdéad, GF. 
1. 4 puam omitted, Gf. xuiv, 1. 1 momal, B. 1. 4 lunge, G, m. 


xy, 1. 1 liom omitted, M; ucbad, Gf, B; ucbaice, L. 1. 2 connnacéc 
san cumoadé sansiolla, Gf; cConnnacéc, Lf; cumuac, 0, L. 1. 3 euipe, 
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XLII 
Sound of truth that from his lips proceeded, 
Oathless, lieless, ne’er by me forgotten, 
Sound of beagles as they chased the foxes, 
Sound of clerks arriving at his mansion. 


XLUI 
Sound to pain me now these wailings for him, 
Sound of steeds deprived of straw for litter, 
Sound he leaves that spite shall never stifle, 
Sound of frothless fame and highest honour. 


XLIV 
Woe is me, that brow by gloom undarkened, 
That heart that never meditated vices, 
That hand that never tended to be sluggish, 
That graceful foot that never stepped to weakness. 


XLV 
Sad it is to see his household sobbing 
And his hounds unguarded by a gillie, 
His flawless, shapely, tender body lying 
In a cold shroud ’neath a weighty flagstone, 


XLVI 
Laid beside the radiant white-toothed lady? 
Who gave her virgin vow to him and kept it, 
Nowhere near me do I know a graveful 
Who spent and left behind them ampler treasures. 


XLVII 
Since all clay must needs to death be subject 
Ever since the gapping of the apple,? 
I send along with them, and do you likewise, 
Unto heaven, fort of life, a blessing. 


G; óuine, m. 1. 4 bpuanóuilc, Gt; slaplice, G, m. REVI) 12 


consmuid, GE; cuinnim, B. 1. 3 uaide, Gf; uaige, M; níon, Gf. 1. 4 
liad, G, m; a cipoe, B. xLvit, 1. 1 od ccuma, L; van ccuma, B. 1.24 


mbeannad, B. 1.3 leidécean, B; léiaim, Gf. 


I Maurice was buried in the same tomb as his wife, vide supra, p. 173. 
2 Since the eating of the apple by our first parents. 


PART II 0 
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XLVI 


Hí Caepap ná Séaplup Guincup 

ní hCicil ná Agamemnon 

ní Cpoepup ón paogal omg 

acs Ldinpral map mac Lanhpraé lingeap. 


XIX 
Ni Odibié sé cá a ole san cronnay 
ná Pol lean peolad na seince 
ná mac Chlpé o'pPairnéir romao 
a énu Gotpom acc Coin maic bpumne. 


L 
bun a ppéam ni mé naé proip 
sion 50 beuabpam puap a plomnedd 
caobaim a áaolca pe a n-uniniyp 
nir an nodih ip dipoe sliocap. 


LI 


Ip iomóa pao líoinéa pe huise 

ip Piaplaoioeac pPialpcaoileap cuile 
áibéireac le pdiméip tiocpap 

as éiliom a Léigim san Tulpioni. 


xian, 1, 1 Canlep, m; Charles, G, Ó; Séanlup, L, B; Cumcup, D; 
Quintus, Mss. 12 má, Gir mí, bes Ceil By Ghent, Ds Geil, GE: hQiei, 
L; at the end of the line G, m add 10maid, and 0 adds ioma. 1. 3 noé oró; 
Gf. 1.4 ldnpiall, M; lLdmpial, B; man mac Laihprac, Gf; man Uannpíiac 
I. XLIx, |. 1 Odibi, O; OGibide, B; OGiti,m; cionnap, G, m, L; Gionnap, 
B; cionap, O. 1. 2 le nan, Gf; since, L. 1. 3 lean faipneipead, Gf. 
1. 4 a onú, Gf; a cnú, L; aéc omitted, B. L, l. 1 pnéime, Gf. 1. 2 bfob 
nac brp., Gf, B; a plonnad, L; a ploinne, Gf. 1.3 pe nuimin, G, m, L; 
ne’ nuimip, O; ne anuimin, B. 1. 4 noam, O; adam, G, m; adam, M; 
noaim, L. ut, 1. 1 le, Gf. 1. 2 pionlaoie, B; Pralpeaoileap (unaspirated 
in all Mss.), Gf, B; Pialpgaolpiop, L. 1. 3 Mtméipeac, G, m; adbteic- 
reac, 0; mMdbeipod, B; aibeimoe, L. 1.4 a léiseam, B. 
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XLVIITI 


"Vis not Julius Caesar! nor Carolus Quintus,? 
Tis not Agamemnon? nor Achilles,* 
Tis not Croesus® from the world hath parted, 


But one like Lamech’s noble gon" proceeding. 


es 
Neither David,’ though his law be flawless, 
Nor Paul,* by whom the Gentiles were directed, 
Nor Alpheus’ son,’ who uttered secrets 
Was his type but John,” the loved disciple. 


L 
His race’s origin I know distinctly, 
Though I do not now intend to trace it ; 
1 leave the numbering of his relations 
To poet-bands of highest skill and talents. 


LI 
Many a seer adept at weaving verses 
And minstrel pouring forth poetic torrents 
Will come with an abysmal flow of language 


To claim whatever 1 may leave unchanted. 


1 Julius Cesar, 106-44 1.c., Roman general and historian. 

* Charles V, 1500-1558 a.p., King of Spain, Naples, &c., Emperor of Germany 
(1519-1556), the most powerful sovereign of the sixteenth century. 

3 Agamemnon, King of Mycene, and leader of the Greeks at the siege of Troy. 

4 Achilles, the bravest hero of the Greeks in the Trojan war. 

5 Croesus, 590-525 B.c., King of Lydia, famous for his wealth, defeated and 
dethroned by Cyrus, King of Persia. 

6 Noe, son of Lamech. 

7 David, 1086-1016 n.c., King of Israel. 

*'The Apostle St. Paul. 

3 St. Matthew the Evangelist, known as Levi son of Alphzeus before his conyer- 
sion: cf. Mare. ii. 14. 

lo St. John the Evangelist, known in Irish as Eoin Bruinne, John of the bosom, 
from his having reclined on Christ’s bosom at the Last Supper: cf. Ioan. xiii. 23. 


02 
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Lil 
Scuippead péin ni Péaoann Tulle 
bit sup gann ap labpap poime 
ó cáio PUD ag purl pe pemnim 
pasbaim puta an cú pa chute. 


Lt 
Oap an pig bo pin a pugad 

ni paca Zniomapta viple ouine 

ni ba pedpp ó lá mo Guipm1o 
lonnd ap éag 1onna éag oap linne. 


LLY 
Sas pmronnpa D1omcap ip o'Puinim 
o'innpene o'inncleacs ip oO Pulnmiom 
o’dppaccap cáile ip cputa 

pug an n-éag 1 n-G1TTeacs Wuipip. 


ceangal 


LY 
biaio éispe ulm an éaga po 50 cullóroeac 
od Péacai cé ip léine aco o’inneopad 
cia an c-aonuppad caomancta cineoilgí 
cné léiseean na oéana 50 vobpobnae. 


LVI 

Coéappa vo neióseac a scomóncair 
sun éibil an Péile pan onóin slan 

an péanla ba céile oo luéc cnó an Lip 
4. snéas liluipir éaoocc mac Onóna,. 
Lu, | 2 bit, L; biot, B; bfod, Gf. 1. 3 pemmm, Gf; pmnm, L, 
B. 1. 4 pa cluite, Gf, L; pan cluice, B. nim, |. 1 car, G; m; 
Ri, L; ní, Gf; van mo moro san 6ó san suosgan, 0. 1. 2 5níoima, 
Gf; aníom, B; oibre oumne, B; diple oile, M. 1. 3 peann, unaspirated 
in “all Mss.; cuipm; G, mm. ‘cuipmid, Ls cuipmis; 0. 14 éas an 
éa5, G, m. O ends here through the loss of some leaves of the Ms. 
tiv, l. 1 pdt, B; ounnuim, G, m. 1. 3 Sndpa 7 cdile 7 cnutad, G, m. 


1. 4 an éanpeaóoc, B. Ly, 1. 1 mun €a$, B; collérveaé, G, m. 1. 2 cia, 
G,m. 1.3 an caomunna, G,m; an tae man po, B; c. c. ¢ aspirated in G, 
m, but not in IL, B. 1. 4 cné na, G, m. Lyi, l. 1 peijceac, Mss. ; 


ccomoncap, B. 1. 2 sup omitted, m; Abel, G, m; éibil, L, B; nglamn, L, 
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LIL 
Being now unfit for further effort, 
I end, though all that Í have said is meagre ; 
Since they! are waiting to begin their singing, 
The hound and sport? I leave to them henceforward. 


LIL 

By the King I swear who made all creatures 

I ne’er have seen a human being’s actions 

Since the day that I was born more loving 

Than those, methinks, that with his death departed. 


LIV 

Model of a prince in form and bearing, 

In eloquence and intellect and action, 

In prodigy of qualities and beauty, 

Death hath taken in the death of Maurice. 

LV 
RESUME 

Poets because of this death will contend fiercely 
To find who is best of their number to tell fitly 


Who was the chief guarding bailsman of this nation 
Whose death is now sadly lamented by eyes tearful. 


LVI 

To settle their mutual strife I shall state clearly 

That there died then nobility, bounty, and pure honour, 
The pearl that was spouse of the fold of the Lios* pleasant, 
Maurice, the son of Onóra,: the kind Grecian.° 


B. 1. 3 céile unaspirated in Mss. 1. 4 ioóúuin Sé€anmuimyp, G, m; €aoacc 
- G, m; onónann, G, m; Onéinin, D. 


1 The other poets present. 

2 That is the whole business; I leave it to them to continue the lamentation 
that I have commenced and from which I am now desisting. 

3 The spouse of the fold of the Lios, means the head of the family of Caisleán 
an Lisin, the Castle of the little lios or fort. 

4 Onóra or Honor, daughter of the celebrated James Fitz Maurice, vide supra, 
Pe 14: 

5 Geraldine, a Fitz Gerald, vide Part 1, p. 146, n.?. 
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! LV II 

Oom péipp1 od éip pin ip slic oóib pcun 

ran méio pin map Gaspepuipe sup bitleonad 
ap péim áil an cpéimpip san curlleoga 


00 naomaó nó G noéanaim sup cupdésa. 


LVIII 
Femmd a ppéampurl gan puinneoga 
nán léanad a méanaé le meansóacib 
cnéan pug man Opéimpe ao oubcompainn 


beit caomimmnill aoncadaé ondipeadé. 


LIX 

Oo nua vépeane nán cpéaccad le cnornópaib 
ip Féile san péine san posldine 

oaonnaérc ndn vaolad le vopeolad 

Ip oéaca ov’ Pion péipe ba popompla. 


x 
Réiéceaé na cléine pna cpuicpéipne 
Ip béancac Zan véipoin pe veanélaib 
éasac ip béile na ppuitseocaé 
Ip gomtacé na péinne san pPunpPóana. 


LXI 
Cá naéabaio aa é1liom na pobdéive 
na béite pe an peéanad a bpip pépta 
ran péilcean vo péidpead a mbuppdsa 
man péoarpca le péipzib na pulldise, 


Lvii, 1. 1 bá néin pin, G, m. 1. 2 méad, m; éaranipc, G, m: biéleona, 
L; bitleon, G, m (the word d0’piop is added secunda manu in the margin of G). 
1. 3 cuileoga, L; cuilleosa, G,m. 1. 4 a ndeingim, G, m. Lyitt, ]. i 
Peinnea6 a pn., L; pein; peannda, G, m. 1. 2 leanaid, L: léanad, G, 
m; méannaé, G,m. 1.3 dnéimne,G,m. 00 dubcompuinn, G,m. 1. 4 
beat innill, L; aoncatac, G, m. LIX, l. 1 cnorneoodaid, I,; cnorbóiéó- 
mb, B. 1. 3 doicpeola, G, m; doipeolad, L. 1. 4 opean. m: popomplac, 
G, m; rosromplac, B. Lx, l. 1 néigteac, L; néanad., m; néanac, G; 
peanta, B; cnucpfoinne, G, m; cnuitpfoinne, L; cnucóinne, B. 1. 2 
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LVII 

Wherefore ‘tis meet for them now to desist quickly, 

For an everfresh wound is supplied by that same deathscript 
To honour the brilliant career of the knight flawless, 

And anything else I could say would be mere dockleaves.' 


LVIII 
Fenian whose racial descent was without loopholes,’ 
Whose character ne’er was deformed by deceits pultry, 
Brave man who steadfastly bore to the black coffin 
The lalder® of courtesy, concord and high honour. 


LIX 
Charity‘ never disfigured by rough cross-roads, 
Nobility never deflected by vainglory, 
Clemency never corrupted by misguidance, 
Mien that afforded a model to skilled scholars. 


LX 
Rendering service to clerks and to harp-players, 
Almsgiving never disdainful of poor wretches, 
; 


Furnishing clothing and rations to old jongleurs 
Contenting retainers, yet hiding his good actions. 


LXI 
Where will they go on their search after gay revels, 
Those ladies who have been bereft of their fond husbands ? 
For the star that could bring them relief in their hard fortune 
Lieth a prey for the worms of the tomb hollow. 


vionélaib, L; veapeolaib, B. 1. 3 rnucóeocaG, m. |. 4 Funega, D. 
Lxr, |. 1 ngéabav, G, m. 1.2 pea, Lb; leap, G,m. 1. 3 peillceann, G; 
peiltean, L; néallceann, m; néalca, B; mbannóasa, D. I. 4 polloge, 
G,m; pulléige, L, B. 
1 Something worthless. 

2 In whose descent there is no gap, no generation missing. 

3 The ladder of virtue by which he ascended to heaven. The virtues are 
enumerated in the lines which follow. 

* Love of God. 
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LXIL 


Méanaid a méala vo míonónoaib 

ip 00 TPElspuipinn céapca san cíollósa 
éisne pa céile naé ineoluip 

ón paogal vobéanad a beannóga. 


LXIII 
Re tpéitib an cé pe ni hroncompure 
céimionnap aonouine Ip plop Compa 
níon léin 0am ina Easmuip oon onóin CurO 
ip ni Féillead 1 ngné ap bis vo Opocnépaib. 


LXIV 

Ni péaoaimpe ip Péacaió an oT10n56 Lib 
onéaccac avéapad ni ip pomoé pip 

ioná léipéneaé na noéiblean sup cTiondlad 
1 n-éicceaoc tine Éamuinn ip Onópa. 


LXV 


Onóin umal ip omeaé 1 acné oocuaió 

le cuppoin cupacta pulang an cnéin pan cpuas 

Ip uccbnón Tiomaipste cinneap a acléin 'T 1 ocuait 
an cpitleon cine pus Muimip mac Éamuinn uainn, 


LXVI 
Pudaip vo leat ao beacc 1 bpéanihais Flainn 
vo óúbluis Teapcad eata Ip é1pe an poinn 
Wait na laa ip tcaipce an sé san cruim 
Ip usoap bleacc na mbeanc san bnéaa vo buins. 


Lxu, |, 1 méala a méala, B; méalad, L; 00 omitted, m. 1. 2 cnéagc- 
Puiminn, G, m: cull6ga, B. 1.3 éinne, G, m; éagna, B. 1. 4 oobéanpab, 
G,m; beanósa, G, m. Lx, 1. 1 cé pin, B. 1. 2 cérmionap, D. 1. 304 
éagmuip, G,m; ondin-cuid, B. 1. 4 ní áéilleaó, G, m, L; ni Seillpead, 
B. ux1v, l. 1 ní pPeacuimp, G, m; tceangmod, G, m; cceangsó, B; 
cci0ngo6, L. 1. 2 níor mó, B; leir, G, m. 1. á cionnolad, B. 1. 4 an 
éauacc, B; Onéna, L; Onónann, G, m; Onónamn, B; Onúinín, D. 
Lxv, 1. 1 umall, G, m; vo cuad, B. 1. 2 v’pulaing, B; pulang, G, m; 


H 


pPuilme, L; cnéin, L; cpéan, G, m, B; ra cnuas, I, G, m, B: pan, D. 
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LXII 


Sorrow shall live for him long among folk helpless, 

In the ranks of the weak and oppressed who have no treasures, 
Salmon whose peer is unknown unto all searchers, 

He who could rase from the world every rough hillock. 


LXIII 
To be pitted against the endowments of his person 
None whom I know have attainments at all worthy, 
I can’t see a vestige of honour in his absence, 
Who never in any wise yielded to bad habits. 


LXIV 


Try if perchance you can meet with—for I cannot— 

A poet to say of him anything more perfect, 

For the dire loss of orphans departed with march solemn 
In the death of the dear son of Hamonn and Onéra.! 


LXV 
Unassuming rank and bounty have departed to the clay, 
He who, moved by knightly purpose, was the prop of strong and weak 
) ) I ) 8 ) 
Heartfelt pain accumulating grief in church and lait 
88 ey 
Is the nation-shaking sorrow caused by Maurice, Mamonn’s son. 


LXV 
Grievous loss spread far and wide thoughout the grassy plain of Flann," 
Doubling the defect and failure of the country’s corn and fish ; 
Vigour of the strong and treasure of neglected helpless folk ; 
Author of persuasive judgments framed without mendacity. 


1. 3 ciomanea, G, m; o1omanca, B; cinmp, G, m, B; ctmmop, L; as cl. 
sm ap one. B: guais, D. 1. 4 cnuidleon, G, m; cpitleon, B; epnit- 
leogan, L; cméleon, D; cimne, B; ¢imd, D.  B adds poinceann and ends 
here. Lxv1, |. 1 ptin, G, m; bpéanthad, L; beéeanmds, G, m. 1. 2 
oublaid, L, G.m; c. laéca, D. 1.3 Wt, D3; an opé, G, m. 1. 4 mood) 
bleaéc, L; uáoan bleacc, G,m; mbeanc, L; mbneas, G, m. 


1 Vide supra, p. 197. 2 Ireland, vide Part 1, p. 192, n.°®. 
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LXVITI 
Conn san carpe 1 ocTpeapaib é vo Tull 
clú naé capparo cealta an cé 50 cníoc 
oml oo Gleaétad peaét mic 06 00 óíon 
Ip nán Oiulems neaé pa sealb o'péac uim ní. 


RAV II 
Cnt v0 sancpuil Geaparle Hpneas an spiob 
i? vo Cpu na sceap 1 ZCartprol o'ePéaoao poinn 
! scúir a peappan peapard péin an Pion 
an cumta 1 sceanc Zan capbaid Gro san Pursroll. 


LXIX 
Oob 1omdba pat an opeagzain oéioáil ooinn 
ip a Cuma naé maéctnam o'as so TPEan 1 ocip 
ni Gumigaro peaca leat a peéal vo níoin 
aCc long san laps 00n mals Fup Eas a pip. 


UX 


Wit oúil nap acnuis oat le céanma an tpaor 
an c-ún pan pean an mean pan meincneac mip 
an cú pan cat an c-eac pan c-eisne ag caol 
IT níl piu na sceape naé ans é na luise :— 


[A.] óin acá an pronnaé as pár asur as popbaipse cné 
bap Mupip, op ba hé pap a bpavac’ asup a nofotéup é; 
agup leir pin bio na ceanca od Piopsaomead the éipleaé an 
cTponnalsceopa.® 


Lxvu, |. 2 capuro, G, m; cappuid, L; an cé, L. 1. 3 cleaécad peucs 
vé, G, m. 1. 4 níon, G, m; nan, L; fra dealb, L; pa vealb, G, m. 
uxvit, 1. 4 Gnéas; D. 1. 2 o'Peadpad, D; pionn, m. 1. 3 a peanypan, 
G,m. 1. 4 Cumpa, L; cumta, m; cuinta, G; a cceanc, G, m; a omitted, 


L; ceanz, L. Lxrx, l. 1 oneasean; L: dunn, m. 1. 2 amas, G, m; 
cuma, L; ni maécnam, Gm. 1. 3 ni bhompa, L; ni cuthgaro, G, m. 
1. 4 lacs, LL; lapt, G, meas ’na did, D. LX, 1. L GpPaoiwG, Gan sis 


lL; mean, L; meat, G, m; meinóneac maoit, G, m. |. 3. This line is 
omitted inm; cu, L. 1.4 aimig, G, m; amd, L. 

[A.] This prose passage is found in G and m only. *ponban, G, m. 
6 bpaoaoc, G, m. © gsplonnuiccopca, G, m. 
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LXVII 
Crashing wave in warlike contests is the man who merited 
Fame that ne’er will be distorted by the world’s forgetfulness, 
Creature he who was accustomed to preserve the law of Christ 
And who never spurned a person whose appearance called for alms. 


LXV 
Griffin! he and kernel of the Grecian? Gerald’s* noble blood, 
Springing from the ancient royal stock that ruled in Caiseal* once ; 
While in what concerns his person, study if the truthful man’s 
Justice was not fair and handsome, free from every want or dross. 


ie Od 
Great the graces of the dragon® white of tooth and brown of hair, 
Grief for whom, it is no wonder, swelleth high throughout the land, 
Flocks of poets are unable to record e’en half his deeds, 
But a vessel virtue-laden perished yesternight in him. 


LXX 
Every creature changed its colour at the nobie’s end of life, 
Young and old, and bold and daring, timorous and cowardly, 
Hound and cat and horse and salmon all without exception gricved, 
Neither did his death escape the notice even of the fowl :— 


[A.] For® the foxes are increasing and multiplying in consequence 
of the death of Maurice, for he was proficient in expelling and extermi- 
nating them, and in addition to that the fowl are in continual grief on 
account of the extinction of the fox-hunter. 


1 Vide supra, p. 141, n.!. 

? Vide supra, p. 197. n.°. 

3 Gerald fit; Walter fitz Otho, constable of Pembroke Castle and governor of 
South Wales, married in the year 1112 Nesta, daughter of the Welsh prince Rhys 
ab Teudor Mawr. The eldest son of this marriage was Maurice, founder of the 
Fitz Gerald family in Ireland: vide Part 1, p. 190, n.!. 

& VadePart.s, pe.2 Ss nu: 

5 Vide Part 1, p. 02, nl. 

6 The prose passage which follows is not given by L, the earliest and best Ms., 
and may be the gloss of a later scribe. 
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LXX1 
Cn com 00 éealg apm véipe an oaill 
pan énú oo Cneapuls OGapea an cé PL anip 
cúisean cnead a Gpeaca iy cpéacca a cinn 
as 1onnta a Gean má o'pan an éilíoim goin. 


XXVIII 0ú ocTdolainse 
Ante 23m, Feb., 1679 


[Mss.: R.1.A. 23 N 13, p. 227 (N); Ms. Los Angeles (A). 

In both Mss. the poem is inscribed Odibi ó bnudoain ccc. (N, A). 

The poem was written in praise of the hospitality of Tadhg Ó Maonaigh, 
who lived somewhere near the borders of the counties of Limerick and Kerry. 
The unfavourable criticisms passed by the Guardian of Lislaghtin, Philip 


I 
Od ocadlaimnpe 1 oceaslacaib paopa a main 
ó bladma 50 Padbas na péimne ap pao 
ip ón maisin pin 50 haibnib an véipoips teap 
nf bpagainnp map Caóg oil ó Maonms plarc. 


" 

Ni padapeam 1 n-oióneacc a céinoe ceap 
san cadbpe san cpeaslaipe ip péile ceac 
leagapaid an cladaipe pan cléipeaé ceanc 
ran oeasouine oaidbin nac péacaé ba. 


Itt 
Saidbneap an pordms ip é 00 Cleacc 
san beadsZad pe oomineap a pppé1d oo ppeal 
raigneap naé adintleann péao umm neac 
Ip adnad pe caisoe nac léigteap ap. 


LxxI. This rann is found in L only. ]. 1 oeipe. 1. 4 The scribe of L 
adds at the end: Finis Jan. Ist, 1708/9 per Jo. Stack. 
I, 1. 2, Padgvaig, N: 11; 12 I ieeap;. Ne i, I 2 a ppeio,, N- 


1. 3 polgéneap, N. 
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EA XI 
May the bosom of Christ, by the lance of the blind man! pierced, 
And His blood, by which sight to those eyes was again restored, 
May His body’s five wounds and the wounds of His sacred head 
Wash every sin that remains against him away. 


XXVII.—IF I CALLED AT THE STATELIEST MANSIONS 
Shortly before the 23rd of February, 1679/80 


Ó Conaill, 0.s.¥., on this musical little piece occasioned the writing of the poem 
which follows next. 

The metre is Gtipdn, which the author pronounces to be a genuine Irish 
metre, ceagncuaim pcoiamda na Scoc (Poem xxvii, R, vi, 1. 3). Its 


scheme is— 
(UN ACO RA IAGO. eee” I a) 


I 
If I called at the statehest mansions of all 
Who from Bladhma’® to Fadhbach’ of Fenians reside, 
And thence till I came to the streams of the South, 
Like dear Tadhg Ó Maonaigh no prince should I find. 


II 


Nowhere can Í see any ancient, estate 

More kindly than his, without vulgar display; 
The stroller he helps and the virtuous clerk 
And poor honest people not puffed up with pelf. 


UI 
Patient is he in employing his wealth, 
Unmoved by the depth of the dower he spends, 
Humour that never assails others’ rights, 
And spirit whose ardour no power can crush. 


1 Vide Part 1, p. 24, n.!. 
2 Bladkma: Sliabh Bladhma, the Slieve Bloom mountains in Queen’s County. 
3 Fadhbach : Fybagh, a townland in the parish of Kilgarrylander, barony of 


Truaghanacmy, Co. Kerry, near Tralee. 
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iv 
Ip meaónac bio maíisoeana as snéal' a mbpac 
1 oceaslaé an Caioig ul Wlaonags maic 
peadna pe pnaromplugerb opeacs oo bhais 


caiboean iy lucc pemnaite céao san tape. 


_ 
(folacad a adaince níon péao 1 Zclaip 

acc peadinannap veasoims oéancac oleacc 
ir aoneap gan bladmann san bnéis an pean 
sun pardleann 00 padbpad a peitpurl sapc. 


XXVIIL—PUGRAS OREIO ON NSREAGSaC 
92° leb., 1679 


(Mss.: R.I.A. 23 L 37, p. 118 (1,), 28 N 13, p. 228 (N); Ms. Los Angeles, p. 519 
(A). Titles: 23rd Feb. 1679 cc. (L), Odib1 ó bnuaoain ccc. do Pilib ua 
Conuill (N, A), 5aImoian (N). The occasion of the composition of this poem is 
set forth in the introductory remarks. Sir John FitzGerald of Claonghlais, 
having heard of the criticisms of Father Philip Ó Conaill on the preceding poem, 
offered David O Bruadair a suit of frieze if he would reply to the friar, This 
poem was the result. Father Thomas O'Reilly, o.s.r., Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, 
informs me that Father Philip O'Connell was appointed Guardian of Lislaghtin in 
1661. Like other abbeys, Lislaghtin had been destroyed in the sixteenth century, 


Gp bpaicpim na pann pin vo Pilib ua Conall, saiporan 
bpdtap, 00 diomol 14d nó vo loccais, sup seall Sip Seon 
culait bpéio0e vo Oaibr an pon mod éigin oo náo le Dub ec 
aoubainc an odin po im óiaió (N, A):— 


I 
Fuanar bnéio ón nanéasac nglan 
an ron mo élú vo copnaih 
an amap bpdtap san bú 
patad naé panap paobénu. 


thonn, = Si - = = 


1,13 amurp, Lbs amup, N. 


1 Thar is, he cannot be prevented from exercising charity. 
2 Cf. Part 1, p. 199, note 8. 
5 See introduction to poem. 
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IV 
Merrily maidens embroider their cloaks 
In the household of Thady Ó Maonaigh the good ; 
Poets reflect on involved ways of song; 
Outcasts and harpers are left without thirst. 


< 
He never could bury his horn in a ditch ;! 

Duly he doles out legitimate alms ; 

Proof that he is without flattery or lie, 

A mailed chief? refined in the noblest veined blood. 


XXVIIIL—FROM GRECIAN PURE A FRIEZE I GOT 
23rd February, 1679/80 


but Guardians still continued to be appointed. The last rann (R. xxv) is found 
in L only. 
Metre: (1) Rr. r-xxin, Derbide : 2{ Teel} IH. 
(2) R. xxiv, Aman: 
(1 Ge Gs Tee? on 1 ai: 
(3) R. xxv, Gmpan: 


(Cr Ce te ee We TG. eee 


When Philip Ó Counaill,? Guardian of the Friars, saw those verses, 
he dispraised and criticized them; wherefore Sir John Fitz Gerald 5 
promised that he would give David a suit of frieze if he would say 
something to Philip; and he composed the poem which follows :— 


1 
From Grecian pure® a frieze 1 got, 
To defend my fame against 
The onslaught of a kineless friar ; 
Tis no tale of frenzied thrust. 


4 The preceding poem, No. xxvu. 
5 Sir John Fitz Gerald of Claonghlais, Co. Limerick ; not Sir John Fitz Gerald 
of Cloyne, Co. Cork, as wrongly stated by Eugene O’Curry in his description of 
23 L 87 in Cat. R.I.A. The latter Sir John died in 1642. 

° That is, from the noble Geraldine. 
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II 
Deanppa an bnéiopí an bnáeain boéc 
a tpom oinne ní haonloés 
ciucpa oá bneit bpéagars thaoil 
peeit an éaoais so heapeaoin. 


ILI 
Ni heapbard eoluip 1m eáil 
cus oon coinneac mo énop'cáil 
acc cnúió peum bualad can bono 
uaban naé múin an míonono. 


Iv 
Fá aoinpcéim loppad ao pe 
canla camall pan cépe 

mo cun ór các 1 scapal 

"Pp pac 00 Sul a DiomBbapan. 


Vv 
Do lácain ocaoipeac naé sáin 
maoióeap nán mais án n-amnáin 
ná sneanaó mo speann va éin 
Ip Feapp Peapnann ná paipnéip. 


vI 

Oo Caóogs ó lilaonais molca 

o’piseap amnán apoocca 
1 sceancuaim peiamda na Scoc 
ba bneacuaill 1apla m’1onntloc. 


VII 
Cn Caógs po ip biaócac so mblad 
a teaglaé ip cuan cupad 
mait a leabain pa lón tp 
mop le peapaib a bpialpun. 


II, 1. 1 beanpd, L; béannpá, N. 1. 4 bneasaó, L. 111, 1. 1 Gaib, N. 
1. 2 éáanneac, N. iv, 1. 2pa ceipe, L. 1. 4 a biombapan, L; an 
oiomapad, N. v, l. 3 gnpeannad, N. vi, 1. 2 annaoca, L; 
Gpdocca, N. vi, 1.1 an ©. pin, N. 1. 2 canad, N. 
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I 
Fain the friar would flay this frieze ; 
My wrongs are not his only fault ; 
And his dull false judgment would 
Roughly scotch the frieze’s nap.' 


III 
Tis not ignorance of my fame 
Caused the clerk to censure me, 
But wish to wound me publicly 
Pride not taught by Minors’ Rule.? 


IV 
Hitherto in rough garb clad 
He and I alike have been ; 
Now that I have donned this suit, 
His enmity hath been aroused. 


-w 
In presence of respected chiefs 
He boasted that my muse was bad, 
That my unembroidered wit 
Had more of farm than eloquence. 


vi 
Tadhg O Maonaigh 's praise I wove 
In strictest form of noble verse, 
In the beautious rhyme of Scots ;° 
Blame was haughty earl-like pride. 


VIE 

A famous biadhtach* is this Tadhg ; 

Port of knights his household is; 
Fresh his stores and good his books, 
Valued high for secret lore. 


1 Translation uncertain. 

2 The Rule of the Friars Minor. 

3 Scots: Inshmen, vide supra, p. 95, note !!. 

4 Biadhtach: a hospitaller, vide Part 1, p. 135, note®. 


PART JI P 
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VIII 

Ampdn loccaec liom níon man 

o'uamaó oon Plop níon ónocóiall 
bad cubad na éaicnénn Tic 
aicbéim uma bad annslic. 


IX 
Cugapa an lio a láin 
Pilib 7 Conaill mo Compdam 
1no061H sui Sileap an cúil 
pinmeap so Póil mo óoccúin. 


x 
Ld n-aon 04 ocanla Sip Seon 
ola O04 ofóean ap aincneon 
1 naan an óléinis nomcáin 
o'éilim an n-an 50 hanbáil, 


XI 
lappap padapne an nolla 
an cuil ip aióleann anctpoma 
ap mo cumtac 1 scuan óil 
cuan pap tnudtaé an c-abléip. 


XII 
O’éim1g aipíos mo Gdpca 
oon 65 uapal pupndnta 
poo cui locc na leit nán cóin 
a beic na óocc an deapdoil. 


XIII 
(lcceapr an míló mpe 
Pá cúiceac na cainceeifn 
P50 Mbiad ann pan naníom ón nóis 
ofon mo ball vo bláisbnéio. 


vil, |. 2 ni op., N. níon op., L. 1. 3 cubad, N. 1. 4 ural, N. 
ix, l. 2lup, L. 1. 4 pont, N, L: x, 1. 4 an náir N; an nan UL. 
x1, 1, 1 nulla, L, N. 1. 2 a cuin 17 qbleann, N. 1. 3 coméac, L: 
cumtac, N. 1. 4 cobloin, L; cabloip, N. xr, 1. 1 deimd, L; 
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Vill 
I meant to stitch no faulty song 
For a man of noble mind, 

Whose triumphs have been always just ; 


To strike a humble man were mean. 


Lx 
To Phil Ó Connaill, who had been 
My comrade, I the letter gave, 
In hopes my learned doctor would 
Still prove true to his repute. 


x 

Afterwards one day Sir John— 

God save him c’er from tyrants’ might— 
Chanced to meet my carping clerk, 
And urged his claim to see my work. 


XI 
The mail-clad lord! of the oppressed 
Asked my boon companion to 

Let him but inspect the roll— 

Sign that roused the sneerer’s spite. 


XU 
He refused to give my card 
'To the brave and noble youth : 
Falsely he found fault with him, 
For dealing harshly with the weak. 


XIII 
The gallant youth requested me 
‘To revenge that speech of his, 
And promised I should get from him 
Beauteous frieze to deck my limbs. 


péimtis, N. 1. 4 diporl, L. XIII, 1. 1 acceap, L; aioéeap, N. 
1. 9. cumbedc, lia Wh eam, Lis ann Ne 


1 Cf. Part 1, p. 199, note ”. 
P2 
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KIV 
bit sun dseallap oon Spib slain 
cócailc an cé nán ionmaimn 
ní beas líomaó bpuic oá blao 
pe lionad luic an bnásan. 
pa 
Can léine ni leanpad ain 
buain ne oiaoaine Ip oeacain 
leanpaió oia mo Cceancs ao caoin 
a neanc 6p lia íonná Ldnaoin. 
XV 1 
Ó capla san ólann san 6neac 
caisoe a ónuaScuinp ní bireac 
oom cnúca ni hat cum uilc 
pean súsda ir gnats as ulpainc. 
XVII 
4 óá pppeoca puaill naé seab 
oamad Ceann Copa an c-aicneab 
pa caipín cnéibeannac cun 
paicin éaneannac o'Peaopuú. 
XVIII 
Cn brácain bacaé san biad 
oo Paid sup piteap aimipran 
so sceao 0d C6ta san ofon 
im nóca nil nego neimpfon. 
pa INE 
Ni hi haibío an uino slap 
aoubapc san oíon 06caip 
acc an Gopaip lom ip lán 
oo Epopaib poll ip ppiobdn. 

xiv, 1. 1 bio}, N. i. 3 bá mblad, N. 1. 4 le, N. xv, 1. 1 leinne, L; 
léine, N. 1. 41p ua inna, N. XVI, 1. 1 éánlai, N. 1. 2 cadsve a 
cnuadcuinp, N. 1.3 hae, L; hdic, N. 1. 4 ulpuine, N. xvil, |. 2 an 
ceaólaó, N. 1. 4 Saicil, L; Saicin (?), N; éineannaia, N. Seley hy 


ologan, L. 1. 4 pniobán, L. 
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XIV 
Though I told the griffin pure! 
I would prick the hateful man, 
So smooth and fair a cloak as this 
Is quick to salve the friar’s wound. 


acy. 
I shan’t pursue him past his shirt ;? 
Tis risky meddling with divines ; 
God will one day urge my claim ; 
His might is greater than lampoon. 


XVI 

Since he hath nor child nor wealth, 
His wretched strength avails him nought ; 
My fist hath got no need to strike 


An ever growling gouty man. 


XVII 
His wretched shanks are almost pus, 
Though Ceann Coradh? be his home; 
And his worn three-cornered cap 
A little Irish sack would mock.‘ 


XVIII 
The halting starveling friar said 
That I ran uneven ways; 
With leave of his old threadbare coat, 
No faulty nook was in my note. 


XIX 
I mean not that bereft of hope 
Is the garb of friars grey, 
But that old worn motley heap 
Of stripes and holes and patches is. 


1 The noble chief, vide supra, p. 141, note !. 
2 1 shall not strike or wound his skin. 

3 Kincora, near Killaloe, Co. Clare, the palace of King Brian Borumha. 
4 The text and the translation of this rann are both uncertain, 
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XX 
Mo beie 1 sculaiG can Cac 
acap le héao an c-ósláeó 
pan épurcpe 1 ppataip na ppeans 
aca an uilepe an peanpeall. 
XXI 
Cn bnéio oeasóaógaj'o im 0610 
Puaprar san aop san upcdro 
map ole é le siolla an ga 
nil pionna pé nace beapppa. 
XXII 
Mon ba easal via pa Seo 
von cé 00 pplocpad pileoip 
a Pip do péad ap m'uúillinn peaip 
oo Cuinpinn bpéas an bhásain. 
XXIII 
Fúispeao peapca an libpe tom 
rTuispeao 1 mbopo na mbpuccoll 
anad Pilib pan planne puad 
ran panne pilio 50 Plonnpuan. 


XXIV 


Cp m’uillinnpe o'péac ouine é151n meapad an vall 
ooconnainc a cnéaoc ip o'Péao a cabap 1 n-am 

a Pilib oon péapla o’éip ap seallaipe call 

vo tuilleapa an bnéio ip oéinpe an easlaip ann. 


XX V 


MWVinnioll 6p éisean cTHéit pe bpaompaiallaib 
r5up puillingeap péad ón scléineaé scarmtpiallad 
oan sunna ni séabad séine ón mallbpratpais 
san culait so péan a bnéio na bainciseannan— 


31 puapap. 


xx, 1. 2atup, N. 1. 4 mataip, N. XXI, 1. 4 beánnpa, N; beappa, 
L. xxu, 1, 1 mun, N. 1.2 ppmniocad, N XXIII, 1. 2 pulgpead, N, L; 
ameaps, N; ambono, L. 1. 4 puins, N. xxiv, 1. 1 an muillinnre, L; 
theapad, N; meapaid, L. 1. 2 an ónéaóc, N. xxv, This rann is found in 


L only. 


1. 4 banncíiannan. 
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XX 

Seeing me in better dress 

Caused his jealous spite to swell ; 
His tattered rags his grievance make, 
Bundle bound with straddle ropes. 


XXI 
In my hand the coloured frieze 
Without delay or wrong I got; 
Since the shooter! likes it not, 
He would fain flay every thread. 
XXII 
Were God not to be feared at last 
By those who dare to fire a ball, 
To thee* who checkedst my need I say, 
Td give the friar the lie direct. 


XXIII 
I'll leave the threadbare livery now 
And sit at genial hazels’’ board ; 
Let Philip with his brown rags stay 
And shiver in his rightful rank. 
XXIV 
My needs were regarded by one, as those of the blind man were 
Who looked on the wound and was able thence to gain help in time ; 
After all thou hast promised, O Philip, to Him who is Pearl of 
heaven, 
This frieze I have duly deserved ; let the Church acquiesce in that. 


XXV 
Weakly in sooth is my state, thus afflicted with tears and stripes 
At the hands of an envious cleric, who walketh in crooked ways ; 
By gun! I shall meet with no sharpness from her‘ of the gentle voice, 
Nor depart from my lady without a fine frieze suit to reach to the 


ground— 
and I got it. 


1 He who has attacked and censured me. $ Sir John Fitz Gerald, 
3 Hazels: chieftains, vide Part 1, p. 108, note’. 
+ Lady Ellen, wife of Sir John Fitz Gerald; vide supra, p. 166. 


aes xxx 


XXIx.—mo LION Telst ORaID 


[Mss.: Maynooth, Murphy ix, p. 373; xcv, p. 92 (m); R.I.A. 23 G 20, (G); 
23 L 37, p. 51 (L); Ms. Los Angeles, p. 563. L was transcribed from the author’s 
autograph. 


The poem is inscribed OGib1 ó bnuaoan cee. oo Sip paszant oo Pin 
voiteammlace do (G, m, A), i-e., David Ó Bruadair cecinit on two priests who 
had treated him inhospitably. We learn, however, from the notes to the poem in 
i that the satire was not meant seriously, and the reader is referred to a certain 
D4ibhi óg buidhe for a full account of the transaction. The same Ms. tells 
us that the names of the two priests were David O Laochdha and William 
Ó Laochdha. Ó Laochdha would naturally be englished Leahy ; but in this case it 
may have been anglicized Lacy, though the name of the celebrated Norman family 
of the Lacys or de Lacys, who resided at Bruff, Bruree, and Ballingarry in 
Co. Limerick, is given in Irish as vo Ler by the Four Masters. David Lacy, 
registered in 1704 as v.p. of Askeaton, aged fifty-five, ordained in 1670 at Bozas in 


ds ro mm dad paisneap vo Guip Odibisd ó Lpuadaip an 
dip 00 pazapcaibh maite muinceanóa a. Odibit ó Uaocóa 3 
Unlliam ó Laocda. Tpécaipe ó dia ódáib a OTpiup [ L | :— 


I 
Mo lion ceipz opaib naé plage Gum pocaip 
Tuióe ion bun bpocain aoamuisim 
a óaoine bocsa vo Pin an ropaib 
aoine cnoiTcée ip clasannaíse” 
a dip oo Covall ve ciInnTeacs ooieóill 
bit sun docaip oeanbuisim 
apip sun cpopta an gsniom oon coirce 
do pin ap ocopac pasainc ofob. 


it 
GN CeaNngal SONN 


d luéc Coigilce bap mbaippille an aicme vom deapb6popa 
Ip 00 Covail Zan oaoaim acc o'easla a n-anabnóioe 

5ead ood liom labaine ap peappanaib maite móna 

iP cpopca na heappuig 04 ban pamail cus rasancóineaoc.” 


a Cuis nae naib annpo aoc pusnad [L}. 
> Inneopaid Odibi ós bude OuIT chip an cpasnipe [L}. 


axis | | 2a | 


XXIX.—HERE’S THE CHARACTER I GIVE YOU 


France, by Henry, Bishop of Bozas (‘‘ Irish Ecclesiastical Record,” a.p. 1876, 
p. 446), may be the David Ó Laochdha referred to in the poem. If so, he did not 
live jong after the registration of 1704, for the prayer of the scribe, John Stack, 
“ Tnoécaine 6 dia óáib a OTMIUN,”’ shows that the poet and the two priests 
were dead in 1708, the year in which IL was written. 

This piece is undated in the Mss. In L it follows Ip unenad cléib san 
éisre Cocpom an bun, also an undated piece, and is followed by Oá bpaice 
mo pmionnpa, which was written in 1680. 

Metre—Ampan: (1) R.1, 


(a) U I U OQ seh Ws ) U O Re 


Oe AO OS OL NG GU UGE Te 0) sd 


Here followeth the satire that. David O Bruadair directed against 
two good friendly priests, David Ó Laochdha and William Ó Laochdha. 
May God have mercy on the three of them [LL]! 


I 
Here’s the character I give you: 
Sitting with you brings not weul, 
Starvelings stretched on straw-strewn litters, 
Fasting, abstinence, and rain.” 
Pair, who slept in stingy meanness, 
Harsh although it be, I swear, 
Wrongly did that chapter act that 
First of all made priests of you. 
Ir 
Ye who spared your barrel from the members of my order true, 
And who slept bereft of all things, fearing they might plunder you,’ 
Loath although I am to speak ef holy persons, great and good, 
Wrong those bishops were who gave the priesthood to the likes of you. 


a Know that this is a mere jest [L]. 
> David óg buidhe will tell you the cause of this satire [L]. 


3,1. 1 aobaoim, L; aoamaoim, G, m. 1.2 pin, L; pine, G; rínne, m; 
a popaib, L; an popaib,G,m. 1.3 an oír; G,m; biod, G, m; oeanbaoim, 
T., G; mM. u, 1. 1 an baipmille, G, m. 1. 2 san oabun, L; gan vavam, 
G, m. 


| aba ii Bear 


XXx.—od Opaioe. mo pRIONNS« 
A.D. 1680 


[Mss.: R.I.A. 23 G 24 (G); 23 1. 37, p. 116 (L.) 1 was transcribed from the 
author’s autograph. 

These verses were written on the arrest of Sir John Fitz Gerald, of Claonghlais, 
on the charge of complicity in the pretended Popish Plot. He was brought to 


England for trial, as were many other Irishmen on the same charge. I have not 


met any account of the proceedings against him there, but our author informs us 
that the accusations against him broke down. This isnot to be wondered at, seeing 


iow destitute of foundation the charges were. According ve “information of 
} lestitute of f lat the ch \ 1 to the “information of 


Maurice Fitz Gerald, gent., taken before John Odell and Nicholas Mounckton and 


A Prophecie I made” for Sir John FitzGerald when he was 
carryed for England upon account of the pretended Popish Plot in 
the year 1680 :— 

I 

Od bpaice mo pmionnpa snuip ip séasa an Pip 

a acpuing If aioméup a prlonnépmd a péile 1p a 106s 

ip veapbea liom 1 scúnpa céille ip cine 

naé slacpad ó tTpU sun cuIpling méiple iona uéc 

—agup níon slac. 
II 


The Author’s Answer to one who said the foregoing verse might 
be applied to anyone at pleasure :— 


Feap puppdnca pial popard 

reap san uncóiro aoncopais 
pean Poinne nac ceanc maipe 
o1one ceanc na Claonslaipe. 


« A Prophecy made by David Bruadar, G. 
_ 11. 2 a acmuing, G. 111. 4. The last two lines are written in O5am 
Conpoine (Consonantal Ogham) in L, thus:— 
PS polngpnpe né cmmnc mccppc 
olnsónrc cmmnc na clccnáólccpc. 


The scribe, John Stac, also gives the author’s name in O5am Cnaob (ordinary 
Ogham), and his own name both in Osam Cnaob and Osam Coll. 
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XXX.—IF MY PRINCE WERE TO CAST BUT ONE GLANCE 
1680 


George Aylmer, Esqs., on the 11th of December, 1680,’’ as early as the winter, 
1676, it had been arranged that 20,000 French were to land, and as many more 
Irish soldiers were to be raised in Munster, and all the English were to be 
massacred in one night. The informer included all the Catholic gentry of the 
west of Co. Limerick in the list of conspirators. The following, whose names 
are familiar from the poems of David O Bruadair, are mentioned in the list: 
Sir John Fitz Gerald, John Bourke of Cahir Mohill (Cathair Maothail), Captain 
Richard Stephenson, Mr. John Hurley, John Bourke of Ardagh, Mr. William 
Bourke of Lisnekilly, Nicholas Bourke of Limerick. 

In L the last two lines of the second rann are written in Osam Conpoine. 

Metre—(1)\ Rut, Gmpdn: &) aq vo ww a ew & UT. 

(2) R. 1, Oeibide: QL THe} (142+ 844) J 


A Prophecy I made for Sir John Fitz Gerald when he was carricd 
for England upon account of the pretended Popish Plot in the year 


1680 :— 
I 


li my prince! were to cast but one glance at the visage and limbs of 
this man, 

His vigour, deportment, and kindness, distinction and beauty of form, 

I am sure in the course of his prudence and justice he ne’er would 
admit 

On the word of a scoundrel that treason could ever have entered his 


heart— 
and he did not admit. 


II 


The Author’s Answer to one who said the foregoing verse might 
be applied to anyone at pleasure :— 


Noble, brave, and steadfast is the 

Hero ever pure of aim, 
Tribal chief not scarce of beauty, 
Claonghlais’? true and lawful heir. 


1 Charles II, King of England. 2 Vide Part 1, p. 150, note 1. 
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XXXJ.—seirbdisedc seirste 


(Mss.: Maynooth, Murphy ix, p. 100; xcv, p. 49 (m); R.T.A. 28 6 20, 
p- 307 (G); 23 L 37, p. 197 (L); Ms. Los Angeles, p. 557 (A). 

This poem is a satire on a barmaid or servant girl who refused the poct a drink 
when he was thirsty. In the Mss. it is inscribed simply OG@b1i ó bnuuoain 


I 

Seipbipeaé peinace íosain rnónac peape 
o'eic1s Timn ip eiblop iota im pcónnans peacs 
beipead píobna o’eizill i san lón can lean 

an oeilbín san oeinslí nán Pop mo éanc. 


IL 

O04 peicinn í pan bpeilesniom ooseobad ceaée 
ip beinc an wise 50 leispíoír im peoppa cape 
ó ceipnim pi so beeps linn ip beoip na san 
oon poeiling í ndp leise pi na salóine 1 bpao. 


III 
Meipsineac beinbse í san ceol na cab 
oo ceils rann le speroimin pan bpóinre amac 
sé Ceilim níom a peroignaor man Pospap peacc 
ba beag an vit 0d mbeinead pi 00 aópcea cac. 


LV; 
Reilgin an eilicin naé o'ono na mban 


ip peipce sngo! 0G bpeiceamaoid 1 nóo pe mais 
a beit na cao 6p vermin of so oeo na ocneab 


* % * Is * * * 
1, ]. 2 Toónnainn, G, m. 11, l. 1 pa bReille Sniotmh, m. 1. 2 caps, L; 
ceaps, G,m. 1. 4 poeitling, m. 1, 1. 1 beinbte, m; beinbe, L; 


beinbce, G. 1.2 pels, m; sneromin, L; snerde min, G; Bperoiminn, m. 
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XXXI.—ONCE AN INSOLENT, VINDICTIVE 


ccc. (G, L, m, A), and there is nothing either in the poem itself or in its position 
in the oldest Ms. to give any indication of the date of its composition. 


Metre—Ompdn: (v4) e v fv @e viv 6 vu aj 


I 

Once an insolent, vindictive, lank, and shrivelled servant girl 

Refused to grant me my request when craving thirst was in my 
throat ; 

May some spectre carry off without provisions o’er the sea 

That wretched imp of pallid face who would not try to still my thirst. 


II 

She would get a lesson, if I paid her for her scurvy deed, 

And both the owners of the house would give me credit for a cask; 
‘Though she had the beer beside her, she abused me angrily : 

May the King of glory never let her be immune from mange. 


IIL 


A parboiled slut is she without a note of music in her mouth 

Who attacked me in a rage and hurled me headlong through the door; 
Although according to the law I hide her pedigree from you, 

Little would it matter if she were to bear a ghost a cat. 


Iv 

Hind with club-feet sprung from dam belonging not to womankind, 
With the driest face I ever yet have seen on virtue’s path; 
Bungler that she is and shall be till the day of nations’ doom, 


* * * * * * x * 
1. 3 Geillim, m; naos; m; 1. 4 00 §., L; von &., G, m. tv, 1. 2 oeipn 
6naoi, L. 1.3 a-beit, L, m; a beit, G; veibin, L; 01, L; vib, G, m. 


1. 4 Finis so palac ciod puainc, L. 
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XXXII.—d O1GRMUIO, a ChlamulNn 


[Mss.: Maynooth, Murphy vii, p. 58; xii (m); R.1.A4., 23 L 37, p. 55 (L); 
23 M 33, p.1; and a Ms. by Pranap Moéimpéal (P). 1, was copied from the 
poet’s autograph. : 

Titles: Oáibí ó bhuaoain cec. (M, P, m) Guim Oianmaoa mic Seaéáain 
baoí (m). For the introductory note in L see below. This poem is a mock- 
heroie defence of the shoemakers and smiths of Co. Limerick, whose respective 
champions were Domhnall Ó Maoláin and Risteard Nóiris of Drumcolliher, against 
the claims advanced by Diarmaid mac Seáin Bhuidhe mic Charrthaigh on behalf 
of his shoemaker, Sean O Loingsigh, vindicating in general the superiority of the 
shoemakers and smiths of Co. Limerick over those of Kerry and Muskerry. 
There is nothing in the poem itself to enable us to determine its date with precision, 
but Judging from the position it occupies in L, I think it may be assigned with 
probability to about 1680-1682. In the section of that Ms. where it occurs there 


42 po im O1a10 mo Pneasnao ap an oTeapoap éascónac TUG 
Oiapmaio mac Seasain bude ap Hspéaparwde o'Gipiste oun 
b' aim Seagan Ua Loinsms azup Oomnall Ua Maoldimn beo an 
can pain; 7 pop ap Pileadaib Ciappawde 7 Mupeparse noe vo 
bi sac pann aca ag Cilio uiplipe Harbneann soba va ngaibnib 
péin [ L]i— 

I 
a O1apmaro, a chamaim ’p a comsuip, 
a píionncuin 1 n-iomáuin nac Onna, 
a laécaide na puad pa huaiple 6ipnead, 
cul 1 casaro a bpeióom ni pPóbnaim. 


II 
Hí mian liom, a cúmears cnóóa, 
prearabna pioc ’p a bpuil beo aca 
coin IT Tian 1 nanianmuis Póola 
pe láimeeánoaib má cá nac leon ouic. 


I, 1.2 óna, L. 1. a laccoufée P; óinníó, m. II, ]. 4 láimnéeannaib, 
Pan. 


' Diarmaid Mac Cárthaigh, the well-known poet; vide Part 1, Introduction, 
pp. XVil, XXiv, Xxxil. 

2 Co. Kerry. 

3 The baronies of East and West Muskerry, Co. Cork. 

* Gaibhne, also Gaibhneann, the celebrated smith of the Tuatha Dé Danann 


to 
sd 
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XXXII.—MY FRIEND AND MY SON-IN-LAW DIARMAID 


are ten poems by David O Bruadair, and of these it is the first. With regard to 
the date of these ten poems, nos. 1, 2, 6, and 8 are undated, nos. 2 and 5 are dated 
1682, nos. 9 and 10 belong to the year 1680, while no. 5 seems to have been 
written in 1676. 

The order of the ranns has been slightly disturbed in the different Mss. I have 
followed the order of L, which, as I have said, was copied direct from the author’s 
autograph. P inserts R. xtv, and m inserts Rr. rx and xrv between R. rv and 
R. v, as printed below. 

Metre—(1) Caomea®d: Rr. xxx, of which the scheme for the first line 
is— 


- Vol - vJ I WO Cy á; 


(2) mán; Rr. AC, sav: = 


Hereinatter followeth my answer to the prejudiced testimony 
which Diarmaid mac Sheagháin Bhuidhe' gave in favour of a certain 
shoemaker by name Sean O Loingsigh, in spite of the fact that 
Domhnall Ó Maoláin was then alive, as well as my answer to the 
poets of Ciarraide? and Muscraidhe,? each of which parties was 
claiming the tools of Gaibhne* the smith for their own smiths (L) :— 


1 
My friend and my son-in-law® Diarmaid, 
White chief ne’er worsted in woundings, 
Who wast fostered by fairest-decked sages, 
I reproach not the skill of thy trainers. 


Tí 
1 seek not, brave comrade, to challenge 
Either thee or the craftsmen who still live 
East and west through the sun-plain of Fódla ;° 
May that be enough to appease you. 


(Keating, History, 1, p. 218). He is vividly remembered in all parts of Ireland, 
and in consequence tradition localizes the site of his forge in various places, 
v. gr. in the forest of Gleann Treichim near Mullach Maistean, Co. Kildare 
(O’Curry, Manners and Customs, i, p. 246), and in a forest at Druim na Teine, 
near Cloch Chinnfhaoilidh, Co. Donegal (Four Masters, 1, pp. 18-21, note). 

5 Son-in-law is probably used here indefinitely as a term of friendship. 

$ Ireland, cf. Part 1, p. 45, note ®. 
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III 
(lóc 50 bpuilingip unnaim as Oomnall 
an a bpuil oíob ag pniom ne bnhósaib, 
mac Oonnéada nán éosain beis bheoióse 
'r nap éan plait ná a mac pan próno pan. 


IV 
Nap cuin pram pá iad ina póca 
ny oo TuapPad snuaim na n-dispeap, 
níon PníS ceacanóa 1 sceannanaic bla 
'fr nán ópuio ooiteroll a óonap uim nóna. 


Vv 
Ni ap apace pram ná ap poppe 
1 sculbpeann Taos ip lileróbe iy lilóine 
1 meape na sceanc ná 1 n-aice L6baiy: 
Puain an cpaor uo Píniúl póinpe ; 


VI 
Há : mboie buaile ap luacaip opeoisce, 
'T a rúil beata ne bainne na cnóine, 
ná 1 oceac mosaió oo Cénom le noman, 
oán buioean cac ip ape 1' 6inpeac. 


WIT 
Céc 1 n-ropcadaib tTiopama coipeac 
1 bpocain cléipe ip éispe ip 65ban, 
1 bpocaip buaball cuac ip C6ppepoc 
con ip Cnáih ip sláime ip áeocao. 


VIII 
1] mbnuiónib iona mbíoó píon ip peoliaé 
bponnad péad ip éanneaó ónceal's 
laocnaó lLiomta ip piospceop nospoide 
cuilce clutapda cupaipo ip cpdééain. 


Mis. le bps Pom. 4 ean, 2; an, 4: aiom. Pim, il, iv, l. Ll iada, 
m. 1,3népnm. 1.4 am nóna, m; um nónaió, L. v, In P rann xiv and 
in m ranns 1x and xiv are inserted here before rann v. 1. 1 a poinre, IL. 
vi, |. 2 cnomne,, I: vu, 1. 4 §ldm, P. vi, |. 1 mbiad, P. 
]. 4 clucana, L, m. 
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UII 
But yet thou shouldst honour more highly 
han all other shoemakers Domhnall,! 
Son of Donnchadh, who yieldeth to no one, 
But satisfies lords and lords’ children. 


LV 
He keeps nought locked up in his pocket 
‘lo cause the young nobles displeasure ; 
He never is stingy at revels, 
Nor bars his door meanly at evening. 


= 
This eminent sage did not borrow 

His skill, nor acquire it for nothing, 

While with Tadhg, Meadhbh, or Mór? he consorted 
Or lodged in a hen-house ait Lébas,$ 


VI 
Nor in bynes strewn with rushes all sodden, 
Nor eyeing the milk of the dun cow, 
In the hut of a serf whose whole household 


Was a cat and an idiot and hunger ; 


Vu 
But in warm hghtsome mansions of chieftains, 
Among clerics and poets and maidens, 
Mid harp-music, trumpets, and goblets, 
Mid revelry, hounds, joints, and jongleurs, 


VIII 
In forts famed for wines, meats, and banqucts, 
Golden treasures and presents of jewels, 
‘rained soldiers and royal bred horses, 
Warm coverlets, cupboards, and hangers. 


1 Domhnall O Maoláin, the shoemaker of Co. Limerick. 
2 Leople of low condition. 
3 An ignorant boor. 


PARTY IT. Q 


a Olarmuio, a cCliainuin XXXU 


IX 
Cnealaim mo ouine ní MhongZancae pospann 
'r ní peavap can ap má cleaéccann Gipmip, 
ace Plonnaro ppuise ip UO an Pro pe 
san pursioll san capbawd ap a dro. 


x 
Oap mo cluaip ba oual Zan 6 óo 
ó an cé od PUFA Ip O1ONaGFarp óise 
bert oaonnaccac chéioeac TPeopac 


yy na phamx ap spéapadodaib Coppa, 


XI 
Inp an bpuipm ba moneda a poeion 
as macib Scot 1 n-oipís popra 
in-ann] Zlrarw ip prapta 1 n-dilceaé 


‘pan bpeip Teamhpace am a sedipvpeas. 


XII 

(([mail pug an c-1olap an c-10onao 1 neolaib 
Ó 

‘pan míol mupide 3 achíoj'laéaib bócna, 

amail pus ceannap ap Geatparb an leosan 


pus mo laocpa an speap an poo beag, 


XT 
Ip iomóa cáil ionap Sedpppenasd a eolap 
ap a aop iomta1 bpionnpa bpdéise 

ip ni purl ronacuip uppa “na Comngsan 
ofob ap léine céille 1p Gonaiple. 


XIV 
Ni purl ceapad ná seappad odp 6pours 
aor 50 scéill od Céipo nán T65a1b, 

ní purl cumad ná popmad ná peolad 
an beine choise ndp Timéeall c6ppa. 


1x, 1. 1 cneallam, P. 1. 2 cad ap m6 cleaéc an, m; cleaéctaimn, P; 


H 


cleaccann, L. x, 1. 2 dionagan, P. 1.4 pan ph.,m; pan énpe (?) P. 
x1,l.1 bpuinm, L. 1.2 p6poa, P. xu, [nm this rann comes after R. xrx. 
]. 1 pug olan, B; nus ciolan, L; pug prolan, m; o neolaib, L, m. 
1. 2 míol muide, L; the ends of the second and fourth lines are worn away in I. 
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MY FRIEND AND MY SON-IN LAW DIARMAID 


IX 
No wonder I praise his equipments, 

For I know of no better adornments, 
And the seniors and seers of this country 
Confess that his hands are reproachless. ~ 


x 
Upon my word he received trom the father 
Who yuided his youth a kind nature ; 
Prudent and vigorous Phoomx,! 

Best of the cobblers of Kurope— 


XI 
In that form oft esteemed by the nobles 
Of the Scots? at an office of marriage, 
In war and at revels in taverns, 


And when judging at Tara’s Feis* justly. 


X1i 
As supreme reigns the eagle in heaven, 
And the whale in the depths of the ocean, 
As the lion of beasts is the monarch, 


So my hero the palm won in cobbling. 


XIII 
Distinguished by vastness of knowledge 
In shoecraft above all his rivals, 

No champion among them comes near him 


In brilliant conception and judgment. 


XIV 
He employs in his art every lasting 

And cutting prescribed by the sages, 
KXvery shaping and pairing and fashion 

He hath compassed completely in footgear. 


i. 
1; 


4 pip, m. 
4 cónra, m. 
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sor, 1. 1.06. conipa, PB: xiv, ]. 3 propga(d), P, m. 


1 Epithet of a distinguished person. 
2 Scots: Jrishmen, cf. supra, p. 95, note 1!, etc. 
3 Cf. Keating, History, 1, p. 250. 
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XV 
Cuiosreac cumca cruil ip cé6mao 
culpeap oán pe cnáib ceolpuipe, 
planaide pileaca ip prtceallaé póinne 
Ip pinneeoip paisée nae veapmao 6plac, 


XVI 
Tpromoda prada pral ooseobainn 
ap a scanaim 0° purl bappars ip RoipTs 
o’ purl Caoim vo piol Oiliolla Olu 


Ip oo pull anéasais Léic-éloice an Gomblamn, 


XVII 

Acdio pe paordeatés vip ap compayp 
as a bpuil ben ip prop an peeork pin, 
mac an milead ó Laoi na l6eépann 


ip Copmac oéao an Opeaéca o'ónao. 


XVIII 

CU peile na péenix caobuis Ooiinall 
'T ná bí 601 meape pool 1 Seopad, 
a bert 6p các má cá nae 0619 Lib, 


cup ap Gpopnars 'na Loma poocaé ; 


hó td 


O'píophusaó an beansaáin pulláin óiaiin 
naé bí elaon ná ceaoc ap Cóilnn, 
nace bí meaca pe mannap na m6pcac 


pounap pps cimnce umn m6 OOO Lá eles 


xv, 1. 3 Plannuige, ms Pompe; ms Eompe, J 1. 4 paca, Is 
paca, wm; palace, P. xvi, 1. 1 pral,Psm; iall, 1. XVII, RN. xx inserted 
before this ranninm. 1.1 an compaip, m. |. 2 pip, L. 1. 4 veopad, m. 
xvi, |. 1 peipe, m; péire, P; na dé1me, b, gu. péime? na pénex, m; 
Sémz, L. 1. 3 @ om: m; ao bean map coa, L. 1. 4 a cun, m; 
bnorpna, m; lomaipe poocars, m. xix, |. 1 Óró olc, P. 1. a Mangan, 
m3; manan, P, L. 


1'The O’ Keetfes of Duthaidh Kalla, who spring from Caomh, 17th in descent 
from Oilioll Olum, son of Koghan Mor, king of Munster in the second century. 
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XV 

Proficient in music and metre, 

His songs clothe the bones of airs tuneful, 
Philosopher, chessplayer, Fenian, 


And lawn-dancer mindful of details. 


XVI 

| could cite for yor many a witness 

To my song from the Barrys and Roches, 

Uí Caoimh,! Oilioll Olum’s descendants, 
And the Grecians? of Clochliath® of confliets. 


XVII 

There live here a couple of experts, 

Who know the whole gist of this story, 
The son‘ of the knight of the bright Laoi 
And Cormac Déad,! gilder of verses. 


XVIII 

O muse of the ancients, aid Domhnall, 

Be no stranger to him among artists; 

Shouldst thou think him no better than others, 
Send a courier coursing to Brosnach,°* 


IA 

To visit the hale, skilful sapling, 

Not sightless nor purblind at meetings, 
Not feeble at handling a carcass, 


Nor reputed unversed in thy business, 


2 The territory of Clangibbon, Co. Cork, was held by a branch of the 
Fitz Geralds. 

3 Cloghlea Castle, in Moore Park, on the river Funcheon, near Mitchelstown, 
barony of Condons and Clangibbon, Co. Cork. It was the seat of the 
Condons, and was the scene of several battles during the Eleven Years’ War, 
1641-1652. 

* Otherwise unknown. 

5 Brosnach, seemingly Brosna, on the borders of the counties of Limerick and 
Kerry, but situated in the latter. 
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XX 

(In bánn cugail, a Cumainn, oon TSeon pn 
pull can aip san prado ip oeonuig 

oon cé Ip Tine 'paup Pinne pe posnarh 
tn-Inip Fáil oo Bp aicpib Lpospeol. 


XX1 

] ocaob bap nsaibne ip cTHsbpeaée TOpmMac 
cimcíoll apm nae aonmusim voibpean, 
rcpfocaro 50 hipeal a peoloa, 

ni purl ceap ip níon an leopan, 


XXII 
Díoó a prop aca naé cTaipsro comslere 
moan sculais naé upup a cémipeamn, 


? 


acd o1spe óaibneann 7pan poo po 


‘pap é riu), oap liom, Oreck Nopup.* 


XXIII 

Ip age caro upparo ip buils ap bpémee 

mg na ngaibne a carp ‘p a céca, 

Ip age cáio a iomann ip a ulaide 1p a 6mbil, 
a coppacip a opuil 'p a eé6poa. 


XXIV 
dcá bíp slaice ip bíp ctpeapaim nó a 06 arse, 
captip Lape ip aidle a oóiéin, 
plonnpuip peappanca ip seannaipe slónaó, 
iy múlla cunnail sac sunna odp cÓinipeab. 


* 4.1 nOnuim Collacain (P, M). 


xx, l. lose dlús dii aim. 2% XXI, l. 2 aanm, m; aoamam, P; 
aobum, L; aoamuin.m. 1. 3 ptpiocad, L. 1.4 níon pan, m. SI 2 
uppair ac., P; unaip vo ¢., L; unapac.,m. 1. 3 bp6d, P. 1. 4 Noris, 
m,; Norish, P. xxiv, 1.laom. lL; a 66, P. 1. 2 \dldne, P; larone, L; 
laigne,m; aisle, P; ate, L; óige, m; 1.3 5eangaine, m. 1. 4 munnta, 
m; cunail, L,m; comps, P; compios, L; chipead, m. 
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On 
The palm that to Sean! thou hast given 
Take back straightway, friend, and concede it 
To the veteran tradesman, most famous 
Of the brethren of Inis Fail’s shoe-guilds. 


XK 
In regard to your smiths proudly boasting, 
Who claim what I do not conecde them, 
Let them speedily lower their colours, 


Now as ever devoid of true spirit. 


XXII 


Let them know they should shrink from competing 


For those garmeuts that bafile description ; 
Giaibhne’s heir liveth still in this country 


And is nobody else but Dick Norris.* 


XXHI 
Ile has sledgehammers, bellows, and millstoncs,? 
The cape and the cloak of the King-smith,* 
His troughs, tongs, and sharp-pointed anvil, 


Hlis drill and his cord and his borer. 


XXIV 
He has hand-vices, fixed vices, adzes 
And plenty of hammers for shoeing, 
Loud mallets and pincers majestic 
And a neat mould for guns of all fashions ; 


231 


& In Drom Callachair (P, M), i.e. Dromeolliher, in barony Connello Upper, 


Co. Limerick. 


1 Sean Ó Loingsigh, the shoemaker of Muscraighe, whose cause Diarmaid mac 
Seaghain Bhuidhe had espoused. 

* Stones for shaping the rims of wheels. 

3 Gaibhne, the Irish Vulcan; vide supra, p. 222, note 1, 
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xX 
Cilce noe Jeappay sac banna le poppa 

Ip maoilin nag ofomaom a Socap, 

a éimpaip Geapoca a bíon ceallaisy ’p a Coppa, 


a pinéan luata ip suai oo énópac. 


XXVI 
Ip leir ón nísceáno Fcepowedpo Zcomaccac 
bucup ctingeaé cpub vo népemop, 
pipéal naé proéalca pompla, 
ip bron ecpuad san o1ombuard le hépoarb. 


XXVII 
O'pásaib Haibneann adapca bó Leip 
cuipeay pulang ip puinnear ip péipnim, 
oO pds a cnuic T a Cmop map comanóa, 
a péapup céibe ’p a necónoan. 


XXVIII 
O'Páas a napanún peanacliro leomam 
naé léis catam “na capal ná ceobnuró, 
lán reacc paioíopr 50 bpeióne cneonann 
Ip rcnriuipin pemopap Paoi peunnabip póipnpe. 


XVI 
Ip í an Star Saibneann sarboeaé Slopbinn 

vo buaid balaip pug banna sac bólais 

cus a cpoiceann Gum bols vom Comuppain 

Ip o'Pás a beanna map éaiónearm ima peompa. 


xxv, 1. 1 qitlle naé geanpann, m. 1. 3 ceansa, P, L, m; e6éna, 
m. 1. 4 luaiche, m. xxv1, 1. 4 odilombuad, P, L; oiombuad, m. 
xxvyli, |. 3 a Ccnuó, L. 1. 4 ndptin, P; Recorder, m. xxviu, 1. 2 leas, m; 
ceobeanc, P. 1. 3 péip, L, m; ráiúnor, P. 1. 4 raouinnebíp; P; p5unnabip, 
L, m. EXE, 1.2 bóltaí;, Pym. 1.3 curhs La. 


‘The horns of the celebrated cow, the Glas Ghaibhneann ; vide infra, p. 233, 
note 4, 
2 A musical instrument like a flageolet. 
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XXV 
Strong knives that can cut bars of iron 
And trustworthy stone-breaking hammers, 
Just compasses, pokers, and tool-box, 
And a bin to hold cinders and ashes. 


XXVI 
He got from the stout-hearted King-smith 
An angular knife to scrape horse-hoofs, 
A chisel of no vulgar pattern, 
And a steel prong effective in smitheraft. 


XXVII 
Gaibhne left him his cow-horns! that give him 
Steadfastness, energy, patience, 
His harp and his sash as an ensign, 


His recorder? and hair-cutting razors. 


XXVIII 


He left him for apron a lion’s skin 
To prevent his clothes wearing or rotting, 
Two nail-moulds and full seven sizes 


And a secrew-pin® for settling a porch-door. 


SI 
"was the sleek-coated, sweet-voiced Glas Ghaibhneann ' 
Which defeated the cow-droves of Balor, 

Gave my neighbour her skin to make bellows, 

Left her horns to adorn his apartments. 


3 Cf. Part 1, p. 78, note ?. 

4 The Glas Ghaibhneann, al. Glas Ghaibhneach and Glas Ghaibhleach, the 
famous grey cow of Gaibhne, the milk of which could never be exhausted. She 
is ag celebrated throughout the whole of Ireland as Gaibhne himself. Cá pf 
com mais cum bainne cabainec leir an Slap Saibleann is a proverb n 
Co. Derry, while in Co. Kerry and elsewhere the most delicious pastures are those 
where she rested in her peregrinations—inan Goodall an jlar Saibneae. Fur 
the traditional story current in Co. Donegal, cf. O’ Donovan’s note, Four Masters 1, 
pp. 18-21. 

5 Cf. Four Masters, 1, pp. 18-21, note. 
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XXX 
Ni purl cols ná clogao ná corpse, 
peran bedppta cldippeaé ná céippleape, 
spring 1 n5lap ná watch 1 bP lorence 
nac puibionnap a n-inmll ag Nóini'. 


XXXI 
Ni purl adan san leiprop 1 n-Cocailh, 
cnocán ceansail nda cnagaipe O610e, 
ccannleomp bedpnaé ppaip nó peocaip 
nac purl acmamn a leapurste ap ló lerp. 


XXXII 
Ip paoa acdim ag chácc cap bóóan 
peaé an semp ap ocuaip 00 TO5bayp, 
pillpeao peacés, níl beanc ip cépa, 


Ip cuippeao cníoc, F100 purseall san oGiein. 


XX XIII 
Cap an ataip cap bailrceao mo Oorimall 
vo Mop Sulta oo TIomapsad cola 

1 bponneaib rallépann peramoa poomneac 
ná cap Ripciopo oá n-impead 6ipmip.* 


XXXIV 
Oipmp an óispin san paobedil Gam 
eolap naé poipeap ip laoélam Gpomn 
boionan 6pourlste ip baotbadn lí 
haé cT6stap ón bposmup so caoleaipe paor.t 


*6in Seanad Ripoeanod an Ginlip commaic ect oo HEanTao1 a mbilbó 
i, act so bpasaó a doicTin Dige (LP, M). 
tT ap an scone (P, M). 


xxx, 1. 1 ajan, P, L. 1. 2 véice, L, m; lines 2 and 3 are inverted in P* 


1. Gerd dh anis; P'; am Von las: Xxx, 1. 3 peaés corrected to 
reapoa in P. 1. 4 purgil, L. LEA decals Oana aicdin, me 
1. 2 Giomangan, m. xxxiv, l. 1 paobéall, L. 1. 3 b6 10Onnap, P. 


1. 4 cúiseoean, P. bpomun, L, m. In the marginal note M seems to have 
ecoint, P ccome or ceoine. 


i Youghal, Co. Cork. 
* Donnchadh O Maoláin, father of Domhnall: cf. R. sr of this poem. 
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lo 
vu 


XXX 

There is not a sword, coach, or helmet, 
A razor, a harp, or a bangle, 

A lockspring or timepiece in Florence, 


But Norris knows how to provide it. 


RENO 

There is not a knocker or pot-hook 
Nor a caldron unmended in EKochaill,! 
Cracked candlestick, brazen or pewter, 


But he can repair in an instant. 


Ske 

Having now made a lengthy digression 

Far away from the point I commenced with. 
I return, as I ought, to my subject, 

To finish this profitless rubbish. 


XXXII 

Past the father: who got Domhnall christened 
It is needless to go to get knowledge 

Of fashions in neat thread-sewn sandals, 

Nor past Richard,* if tools be in question.* 


xi 

Prudent and straight is this youth of the tools, 
In knowledge not puny, proficient of hand ; 

A neat apron of cowhide of fair soothing hue 
From Autumn till Octave of Easter he wears. 


* For Richard used to make as good implements as ever were made in Bilbo,t 
provided that he got enough to drink (P, M). 


3 Richard, al. Dick Norris, the smith of Drumeolliber, Co. Limerick: 
ef. IR. xxi of this poem. 

4 There are two places called Biilboa in Ireland, Bilboa near Cappaghmore on 
the slopes of the Sliabh Eibhlinne Mountains in the east of Co. Limerick, and 
Bilboa on the borders of Co. Carlow and (Queen’s County, celebrated tor its 
collieries, in the Cloghrenan Hills, offshoots of the Shabh Mairge Mountains. It 
may be, however, that the manufacturing city of Bilbao in Spain is referred to 
here. There was an active trade between it and Timerick at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
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XXXV 


Od ocósbaio na Teopanna caobnáo prnn 
le polomao oócuip, as Ppaoe pan sepaorb, 
ó bpospupinn Podla na paopéelap plim 
pospamrpe as Oormall ó Maoldin 1.* 


* es Faicim cia bainpear de f (P, M). 


Díoó a prop asad a Léastomp mpan scaiónéim oo pin Orapmaro 
od SpCapare péin sup Tompms urplip a cpiocaib pociana 
use, Zloead níon aordeapa wiplip ap bid o'úineapbaio ap mo 
Spéeaparwde péin ads 50 mbiod a Sniom Zan aon loés véanca le 
huipinneleaoc asup le ldihslocap qe [ L ]. 


XXXIII.—MI1ONNLOC 00 hac PIR Peasa 


[Mss.: 23 L 37, p. 38, is the only Ms. that preserves this poem. The 
section, however, in which the poem is found was transcribed by John Stack 
from David O Bruadair’s autograph. The following remarks prefixed to the 
poem by the author explain the circumstances which occasioned it :—‘ The 
following Lines I sent in Answer to a Learned Poet by Name O’n Canty who (is 
I was told) did endeavour to Ridicule my Compositions before some Gentlemen at 
Corke, who pay’d him but Small thanks for his pains and gave him less Creditt.’’ 
The date of composition is not given. In the Ms. it occurs between another 
undated poem, (ft Oranmaio a Chiamham pa GCompuip, and a poem, Seance na 
puad an ónobaina cumpa, composed at the beginning of May, 1682. The 
)oems in this section which can be dated accurately were all, with one exception, 
written in the years 1680-2. ‘The exception is the elegy on Eamonn mac ain 
Ridire 4 Ciappaor caoim Eamonn, which was written shortly before the 
6th of May, 1676. The present poem may consequently be dated approximately 
1681. 

The name of David's critic is written Ó'n Canty in the title, and Ó an Caince 
in the last line of the poem, and he is described as the son of Fear-feasa in thie 
first line of the poem. Fear-feasa Ó Cainte or On Cainte—for the name is found 


I 
WVionntoe 00 mac Pip peapa 
níon Curd oon cáil éiseapa 
ip mé san aóainc an pin 
a labainc cle "na spin, 
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XXXV 
Let the districts around urge them prejudiced claims, 
And for victory strive with extravagant hopes; 
O’er the shoe-guilds of Fódla of free graceful plains 
. ,. & a ae 
To Domhnall O Madlain the palm 1 ussign.* 


* And let me see who will take it from tim (P, M). 


Know, © reader, that in the pean which Diarmaid composed for 
his shoemaker he had to summon to his aid the implements of the 
most distant lands; on the other hand, 1 have never remarked that my 
shoemaker was wanting in any implements, for his work was always 


fuiltlessly executed with clever intelligence and skill of hand, ete. (1). 


XXXIITIL—THE REPROACHES OF FEAR FEASA’S SON 


spelt in both ways in Mss.—was a celebrated Munster poet who flourished in the 
fir-t quarter of the seventeenth century, and took part in the Contention of the 
Bards. He died about 1617. Few of his poems have yet been published. On 
March 31st, 1601, Aonghus Ruadh Ó Dalaigh, the author of the satire on the 
Tribes of Ireland, enfeoffed Fear-feasa O’Canty of the towns and lands of Bally- 
oroone, Co. Cork (vide O’Donovan’s edition of the Tribes of Irelanc, Dublin, 
1852, p. 84). Other members of the family, also poets, were Maolmhuire Ó Cáinte, 
who wrote a poem for Brian O'Hara of Luighne, Tadhg Ó Cainte, who wrote a poem 
on his own son’s going beyond the sea, Giolla fosa O Cáinte, author of an elegv 
on Riocard óg O Donnabháin, a.p. 1694, and Eoghan Ó Cainte, to whom are 
ascribed an elegy on Domhnall Cron Ó Súilleabháin, a.b. 1670, and another celery 
oo Eoghan Ruadh O Súilleabháin, a.p. 1687. This last elegy, however, is also 
ascribed to David Ó Bruadair. Which of these poets is here referred to cannot 
now be determined, but it appears unlikely that the poet of 1680-2 was the son of 
the famous lear-feasa who died about 1617. 

Metre—(1) Rr. 1-v, Oeibide: the rules of which have been already described 

(2) Rr. vi-vinr, Ampdn :— 


GIG SG Aba a er PU) OO Un) 


The reproaches vf Fear feasa’s son 

Win him no repute of poesy ; 
I did nothing to inflame his ire, 
Yet his breast is full of evil words. 


23 mionnloe 0oO lac PIR Pedsa XXXITE 
i 
0 paor Foncail bad cóin ceile 
mun noeapnamn íonú Ww anineips 
aes na puad od leancap leig" 
oon ceapcslan ip oual, oeiábneip. 
II 
Mí bheir aoine ná oile 
acc bpeip uaiple ip ronimaimne 
oobeip ppomad bpáchann bpp 
cácélann umal an oop. 
IV 
Ni pealbaim ceapo nac ceapo oúin 
nin adanceaée lomenuio 
nim cap pe haon san abap 
bpaon oom bain nt buanalad. 
é 
Hi cneionn sup Edin mipe 
Bead ceann TIF Gn caoioej'e 
vo peplop a noeacaio oom óúil, 
pe rneasaib a pip ap a prabpuin. 
vi 
ógh peips Fan pas 0d OTPaccad oioe bunpeionn 
ap leina mo tanie ap clap map iongancap ruil 
Ip oeijnoe an cap oom Cáil map Guipim i: n-úil 
eice san dipo naé bedpppad o’Pronnpad mo clu. 
Vil 
Ip cleice oom Sndp nac bdáíóceal uisge an bid liom 
acc a bpeicpin od bpásainn pndite pilce iona com 
ní erollaim dpoa as bánneain innithe an tipo 
ip ní Tpeiproe cde od noeánnaío 1omapea prom. 
11, 1. 2 muna. III, |. 2 1onmume. iv, 1. 2, there are only six syllables 
in this line. v, l. 4 le is deleted and ne substituted in L. sel; a) 
ccpaccaé. 1. 4 beanpad opionna. vi, 1. 1 baicean wide. 1. 2 prlde. 


1. 3 imneme. 
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II 
Silence would beseem a mighty sage, 
Even though my weakness 1 forgot ; 
If he would but keep the law of seers, 
His simple eye? would for him profit gain. 


II 
Profit springing not from base abuse, 
But product of nobility and love ; 
Such the test that learning’s humble clan 
Le] 


Apply to makers of prophetac” ranns. 


ly 
The art that L profess is all mine own, 
lor Iam not full of tire or spite, 
Nor am I unto any weakly meek, 


A lasting wound ne’er issues from my hand. 


<5 
I don’t believe he ever censured me, 
Though that tide of talk advances strong, 
Undoing all the hope I fondly placed 
In lines inspired by wisdom’s secret art. 


VI 
{f a learned dispassionate scribe should awkwardly treat without cause 
Of the traces of marvellous lore to a tablet consigned by my hand, 
Better by far were my plight, if I were to let it be known 
That nobody ever would clip a quill from my pinions of fame. 


VII 
‘The trend of my custom is never to cancel a web* that | weave, 
But merely to see if I find a fallen-out thread in its midst ; 
1 soar not to heights which imperil my orders poetic repute, 
But none are the better of that, if they try to impose upon me. 


1 Cf. Matth. vi. 22: Si oculus tuus fuerit simplex, totum corpus tuum lucidum 
erit. 

+ Prophetic, i.e. poetic. 

3 A web of poetry. 


240) Is Mico OaIMSsa bANN XXXIV 


VILE 
Head peipste an ceapo met padib propeaite pnúis 
aoeinim sup pedpp mo óán na pipim ap pruo 
mo óeilb má cá ná TapluIH PIsTe so OLUS 
ní Gpervorm sun éáin Ó an Cáince mipe san cuip.* 


*> má pin 50 maidce oid 06 é. 


XXXIV.—1IS mo Oalhsa baNN 


[Mss.: R.I.A. 23 N 13, p. 172 (N), 238 L 37, p. 201 (L); Maynooth, Murphy 
iv, p. 1€3(m); Los Angeles Ms., p. 514 (A). 

The titles prefixed to this poem in m, N, and A are inaccurate and at variance 
with the poem itself. In m it is wrongly stated to have been written on the death 
of the Earl of Barrymore, 1681 (Od1616 bnudoaip ces. an bap an iapla 
bannac, 1681) and N and A are also wrong in saying that the elegy was written 
on Robert Barry, who died in 1681 (Od@i61 ó bnuasain coo. an bár Riobaino: 
po bannad o'éas pan mbliadain, 1681), for no Earl of Barrymore died in 1681, 
and the poem itself shows that it was written on the death of James fitz Richard 
Barry. The true title is given in L, which says, OGibi ó bnuavain ccs. an 
bap an ouine uapail Mais 4. Séamup mac Ripoeimmv vo banna v’éa5 a 
nóonc na rseiée pan mbliddain d’aoip an ciseanna, 1681, i.e., David 
Ó Bruadair cecinit on the death of the good nokleman, James fitz Richard Barry, 
who died at Gort na Sceithe in the year of the Lord 1681. This title is in 
harmony with the poem, which describes James Barry as ua tine an bannaná, i.e. 
the great-grandson of the chief of the Barrys (R. x11), and gives his genealogy as 
tollows: Séamup do banna (Rr. rv, xx1x), .1. Séamup mac Rireino mic 
Seagam na peappac mic Séamuip 4. blocuinc Cille na mbatlac 
(R. xxv), i.e. James Barry fitz Richard fitz John na searrach (of the colts) fitz 
James Viscount Buttevant. James fitz Richard Barryroe, Lord of Tbawne and 
Viscount Buttevant died 10th April, 1581, leaving five sons, (1) Richard, (2) David 


I 


Ip midio oampa bann vo baile 

ip cusnam le búicneac mo capao 

ó cáio éisre an cé na Zcaolad 

an an leosan cup bnónac bappars. 


vu, l,l a pa@idaib propgaice. 1. 3 capluid prjce. 
1, 1. 1 bonn, N; leogan, IL, N; aip veosan, m. 
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VIII 

I may be but a spiritless artist amid swarms of industrious seers, 

But I say that my poem is better than any I look for from them; 

For although it may happen perchance that my warp be not woven 
quite close, 

Yet I cannot believe that Ó'n Chdinte would censure me thus without 


cause.* 
* And if he did, may God forgive him. 


XX VES EAE LENG Ee POR, ME 
1681 A.D. 


Viscount Buttevant and father of David, first Earl of Barrymore, (3) William of 
Lislee, (4) Edmond, and (5) John of Liscarroll, who died 31st January, 1627. 
John of Liscarroll, here called Seasan na preannac, John of the colts (R. xxv, 
and cf. Part 1, p. 60, R. xx, 1. 1), had five sons, William, James, John Og, 
Edmond, Richard; of these sons, William, the eldest, who died before his father, 
had a son John fitz William Barry, whose elegy, Ip boéc mo beata a 
scneataib éaaa, composed about the years 1652-1657, has been printed in 
Part 1, pp. 50-67, According to an Inquisition, taken in 1657 at the King’s Old 
Castle in the County of Cork, Richard, the fifth son of the John Barry of Liscarroll 
who died in 1627, died without issue male in the time of the Irish rebellion, 1641- 
1652 (cf. Part 1, pp. 50, 41), but according to this poem he had by a daughter of 
MacCarthy (R. xxv) a son, James, who died in 1681. It is not clear how these 
discrepant statements are to be reconciled or explained: but the testimony of this 
elegy is every whit as trustworthy as that of the Inquisition of 1657. 

The full text of the poem is found in L only. N,m and A omit R. xxx and 
Rr. xitv-1i inclusive. 

Metre—(1) Rr. 1-11, Caoimead: the distinctive final rhyme being au. 

(2). IR. Tare CNG OVO Te aE ROP KER Oe iú. 


I 


Tis time at length for me to foot it homewards, 
And bring assistance to my friends lamenting ; 
For the poets of the world he sleeping, 


Since the lion’s! death hath saddened Barraigh.? 


1 Séamus de Barra, James Barry, on whom this elegy is written. 
* Barrymore and Barryroe, two baronies, the tribal lands of the Barrys in 
Co. Cork. 


PAR II R 


Is MgO OM@Ssa LAN 


M1 
Opons leampa vob annpa im leanb 
an veopurdeaés cé Commurgeap le pao 
opons uapal san epuap unm ceatparb 
opons pan 615 pa pPóo nae anna 


III 
Onons oo Tull ó paortib pnai'sa 
áiníoin léin a n-6aés pa ngaipce 
bit nac pásaim páió ná amal 


as cun a pniom 3 pum oon sal po. 


bá 
bic sun prabpap puan vo Zlacad 
o'aióle an caoib ya a ocaoim oo TaIpTiol 
pum ó OPdspao các an c-an pin 
caoinpeao péin Séamup oo bappa. 


; 
Cao pin ndp paoileap so scaiépiin 
ip od bPiaoainn naé biad a pacam 
caoine an beangdin ceanndipo ailcsil 
le pai’ pail sac biu vom aicme. 


VI 
Oipne od peollainn mo peapta 
iy od nuaillinn map puaim con alla 
cné Oul pé DO ánéin a beata 
neac so ngaoip ni Suspead aitpean. 


vu 
(4 mbliadna nf prabaé an c-aban 
fuapap oá mbuailinn mo bapa 
nó map mndib od nsZdipinn speapa 
miaécaé níon 1apacca an tpeanaio. 


XXXIV 


i, la am m. 1. 4 nan oanam,, N, mm: Vi, Jel pool, ING ms 


rsollum, L. 


]. 4 vilgpead, m. vu, 1. 2 puamuip, N, m. 


m, L; copeanad, m; creanad, N; creanav, L. 


1. 4 asp NG 
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I 
Tribe most fondly loved by me since childhood, 
Although ’mid strangers I have long been dwelling; 
Noble tribe that spares not cattle meanly ; 
Tribe whose youths beneath the sod are many.! 


Túir 
Tribe which hath deserved that polished sages 
Should recount their deeds on this occasion, 
Though neither fool nor prophet have 1 found to 
Weave the greatness of their rank and valour. 


IV 
Desire of sleep attacks me like a fever 
Atter all my journey through this country ; 
Yet since all have left to me this tillage,* 
I alone must weep for James de Barra. 


. 
Tears like these I never thought of shedding ; 

Their cause I should have, if I could have, hindered ; 
Weeping for the stately fair-limbed sapling, 

Hope of the survivors of his nation. 


VI 
If I were to break my heart lamenting 
Or roar as loud as wolves, when howling wildly, 
At the sinking of his brillant life’s sun 
No wise and prudent person would reproach me. 


VII 
I have had this year no brindled® reason, 
For if I have to beat my palms in sorrow, 
Or like to women get a fit of shrieking, 
My bitter sobs would be no strange occurrence. 


1 This verse refers to the untimely extinction of several lines of the Barry 
family; ef. R. xu, infra. ; 
2 The negligence of other poets has left to me the accomplishment of this poetic 
task. 
8 Nondescript, worthless, trifling. 


244 Is m161o. OCGIAsa ban [xxxi¥ 


VIL 
Oualsup v0 Tuamad 6m aichib 
naé TPeIZ MM Fead cpeiG mo cabarp 


ii 


beic vo anas 1 taim 7p Labarpe 


le cuain piodoa Tide Molase. 


IN 
O’pospavayp ceonanna an Cappann 
ip Capparg an pra pan cpliab ap agar 
Cnoc Rata pan cnácc um Slaca 
séas vo Clon an tise Fup Teapcead. 


x 
Tug conn Cliodsna cum vo Gaptab 
Ip cus sonn Céioe Fem Tap eaparb 
cus an byisio pa boill san bleaécap 
TPomsHaip rap an bposail ba paba. 


XI 
Ip ciacdn o'aoib Liatdin a leasaó 
ip 0 puapclor’s an cuatail naémaynonn 
oon cSeanoún naé anéumta caipiol 
ip 90 Liop Site an lao nán laipte. 


XII 
Cnoc Rdta 1b Dásna pa beanna 
py Oilihí na n-otapluise san lanna 
acc uéal vospaing Op Opom sac oainsin 
1 noeoió an goil od Zcpaorb ba neapa., 


vi, 1. 4 cuaine, N, m; cuain, L. 1x, 1.3 placa, m. x, 1. 3 bhaoi, 
L. x1, 1.2 cuaitill, N, m. xl, 1.1 bdigne, m. 1. 8 néal, L; uéil, 
N,m. 1.4 aneo1g, L; a nveoigh-, N, im. 


1 Cf. Part 1, Introduction, p. xvi. 

2 Vide Part tr, p. 61, note’, and p. 65, note’. 

3 Carrann: Rinn Chorrain ; cf. l’art 1, p. 65, note®, and p. 65, note. 

4 The Raven’s Rock, seemingly somewhere on the coast near Kinsale, Co. Cork. 

5 Knockraha, a village and two townlands in the parish of Kilquane, barony of 
Barrymore, Co. Cork. 

6 Slata, al. Slaca: seemingly a place-name; unidentified. 

7 Teach Molaige : Timoleague ; cf. Part 1, p. 61, note 4, and p. 64, note’. 

8 fonn Chliodhna: vide Part 1, p. 65, note, 
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Vit 
To sing thy dirge is my ancestral duty ;' 
I shan’t neglect, although my aid be feeble, 
To be in word and act for ever faithful 
To the royal tribe of Teach Molaige.? 


IX 
Carann’s® borders are proclaiming loudly, 
Carraig an Fhiaich* and the opposing mountain, 
Cnoc Rátha? and the tract that Hes round Slata,* 
That a scion of the Teach? hath perished. 


x 
Tonn Chliodhna® beats its breast against the boulders, 
Louder than cascades Tonn Téide® bellows. 
Milkless is the Brighid with all its members,— 
Loud resounding roar of menaced ruin, 

XI 
His death hath brought distress upon Uí Liathain," 
Upon the cold and lifeless stone of Tuathal," 
On Seandin with its not unshapely rampart 
And on Lios Sithe™ of the valiant hero. 


XII 
Cnoc Rátha ' and Uí Baghna'® with its summits 
And Oirbhrighe” he infirm and unprotected, 
A veil of sorrow overhangs each fortress 
For him who was to them related closely. 


9 Tonn Téide is here distinguished from Tonn Chliodhna, though it is usually 
identified with it; cf. Part 1, p. 64, notes, 

10 The river Bride: there are two rivers of this name in Co. Cork; vide Part 1, 
b. 73. 

"Ui Liatháin comprised the baronies of Barrymore and Kinnatalloon, Co. Cork. 

9 Cloch an Tuathail, al. Carrigtwohill, a townland and parish in the barony of 
Barrymore, Co. Cork. 

13 Shandon Castle, Cork, belonged to the Earl of Barrymore. 

14 Lios Sithe: somewhere in Barrymore or Barryroe, Co. Cork. 

'5 Knockraha: vide supra, p. 244, note. 

16 Tbawne now united with Barryroe to form one barony, lying east and west of 
Clonakilty, Co. Cork. 

1 Oirbhrighe, al. Oireri: Orrery now united with Kilmore to form one barony, 
near Charleville, Co. Cork. 
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XIII 


Cus óleann Masarp pa maisne panap 
o'innbiíon coipe na copad vo caitead 
peabal bhóin ó ló 00 ceapad 

ché Puaoac ua tine an bappaig. 


XIV 
Ua lán beoil na poo an can pin 
oo bi an Spdinneaé lán vo basan 
ip é pan am pin call. otpeapsurl 
vo Gulp.) bppumpin Tomking caca. 


XV 

Ip é 00 prapad cliap ip ceatcpamn 

óiiná IP Feoears ip salars 

ip é már. pon a bpyt as peanab 

pus bapp pronnpa a bponscaib mapoas. 


XVI 
Feap appaéca a mails saipb 
an naé oubpad o1ombda as bpanaib 
pean pa daonnaét o'aon naé veacald 
can pian pip Liatmuine leatcpois. 


XVI 

Ua an pian Péil pan cé 04 Noeacais 
oióneacoc a teaslaris pa tail 

an c-éaoan tp pe cnué nap ctpeabad 
cus MO Nuap an ouad po ap maine. 


xiu, 1. 1 cug 5l., L; cus omitted, N, m; maine, L; maione, N, m. 
xtv, 1. 1 ua l. b., L; ua omitted, N, m. 1. 4 tcomcing, m; comeing, N; 


’ 


Tom King, L; caca, N, L; cacain, m. xv, 1. 1 ceaénainn, N. 1. 4 mac-, 
N, m. xvi; |. 1 annaécacé, N, m; maillec, m; maillice, N. 1. 4 leat- 
cnoio, N, m. 


' Glanmire, a town in the parish of Rathcooney, in the barony of Cork, 
Co. Cork. 

* Inbhear Coise na Coradh, the pasture-lands at the weir near the mouth of the 
riyer; perhaps Curra, in the barony of Kinalea, Co. Cork. 
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“I 


XIIE 
Gleann Maghair! and its plains announced the tidings 
To the pusture-banks of Cos na Coradh ;? 
Day downed its mourning garments to the ruin 
Of the grandson of the son of Barrach.* 


XIV 
With praise of him the highways once resounded, 
When the Spaniard proudly threatened battle; 
Then it was that he in yalour’s struggle 


Succeeded in defeating Tomkins quickly.* 


XV 
By entertaining bands of clerks and soldiers, 
Strolling jongleurs, clowns, and valiant heroes, 
If true be what is found in ancient authors, 


The palm of skill he gained in points of knighthood. 


XVI 
A stately man was he of haughty eyebrow, 
Whom raven chieftains ne’er in words offended, 
A kindly man to all was he who never 
Departed from the tracks of Liathmhain’s?® hero. 


XVII 
Grandson of that man" who once did forfeit? 
His inheritance, his lands, and castle ; 

His noble brow, by envy never furrowed, 
Hath brought, alas, this sorrow to my notice. 


3 An Barrach: the Viscount of Buttevant, the head of the Barrys. 

4 I have not found this exploit recorded elsewhere. 

5 Liathmhain, al. Cloch Liathmhaine ; Cloghleatin, in the barony of Condons 
and Clangibbon, near Mitchelstown, Co. Cork. 

5 John Barry of Liscarrol, Sean na Searrach; vide infra, p. 250, R. xxv. Some 
account of him has been given in Part 1, pp. 50, 51, and his eulogy was sung by 
David O Bruadair, Part 1, p. 60, Rr. xx-xxurr. 

7 Cf. Part 1, pp. 50, 51. 
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XVIII 
Sin an ni oo Goll mo Feapa 
Ip oo pm bhéas oon peavo vo Seallap 
nó ní puaisgpinn Ouapal peappao 
cTpraé Cille Toe 1 ocip ao ocasa0. 


Ik 

Od n-abpad aon sup o'aobpuil Geapae 
Ip nó anallpa labparo mo capTa 

mo piunpeap bit nac óíob Vo óoeacain 


opons map Ede níon leasa Vom lasao. 


nang 

Od Bbpéacaro céilud san Leatcpom 
a noeadpna pa noedpnad vom aplac 
lap pepuoad cuipe Zac caipeTe 


uim paipnéip acá mo leatpeéal sabta, 


XXI 
lap scun Púm 1 aclúio san eaprcar 
lap poo mo Opdolann 3 peapeayp 
1 nora) sac compadin pom Odp Sealurs 
ci8 VOM buaineaó puao na paille. 


XXII 

Cua leir tape o'ánouis mo taps 

Ip o'Pugaain nán uain vom bere balb 
Tape TAOIMIG 0O ppiompuil bpeacan 
oo pinn od Loinsgmb coinnle calaié. 


xv; lL. L dveapa, LL. Six; ds li gupioniutied,.N,)m. Sar, ocean: 
N, mj ecltio,.L. 1 4 beuame; im. 


! Ceall Ide, Killeedy, in barony Glenquin, Co. Limerick, formed portion of the 
estates of the poet's patron, Sir John Fitz Gerald of Claonghlais, whose arrest and 
conveyance fur tial to England in the preceding year, 1680, on the charge of 
complicity in the spurious Popish Plot, have been commented on already by David 
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XVIII 
"Tis this hath put an end to all my duties, 
And falsified whatever I once promised ; 
Or else 1 should not weave a verse for nobles, 
Till safe and sound returned Ceall Íde's chieftain.' 


KIX 
If anyone should say my writings mostly 
Have treated of the gentle blood of Gerald,’ 
Although from them my fathers did not issue, 
No vulgar folk? are they who cured my weakness. 


xx 
If an impartial critic would examine 

My acts and all that hath been done to tempt me 
And scan the truthful cause of all my writings, 
My excuse were sure to be accepted. 


XXI 
While lodging in a corner, poor and hungry, 
When my inmost soul had turned to dryness, 
And all my comrades had from me departed, 
Unexpected ruin came to crush me. 


XXII 
It brought death-tidings to enhance my sadness, 
And thundered that it was no time for silence,— 
Death-news of the noblest chief of Britain,‘ 
Who for his fleets erected harbour beacons. 


Ó Bruadair, supra, p. 218, This stanza shows that Sir John had not yet been set 
at liberty. 

* Though not a natural follower of the Fitz Geralds, most of his poems had 
hitherto been dedicated to members of that family; cf. Part 1, Introduction, 
p- XVI. 

3 Members of the noble family of the Barrys relieved him during the absence 
of Sir John Fitz Gerald; cf. supra, p. 142. 

4 The Barrys were of British, i.e. Welsh descent; cf. Part 1, p. 54, note !. 
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XXIII 
Mian dppa oob áluinn veaib 
ip bile peang ndp épannoa cealcaip 
macaom nán eapaontaé mala 
an cé nap Seonws COMpa ap meapay. 


XXIV 
Cn cé rán porp cug bad Cum apo 
ann pan cpin bad vipce ppeaba 
ip é od Póin ip Teo VO Capap 


ni od buala puap nap mana. 


XXV 
Mac Ripcedipo mic Sedgam na peappac 
mic Séamuip cnéináil 50 ngZaipce 

pus ón laoépad o'éilim caipín 

caiénéim bíocuinc Cill na mballaé. 


XXVI 
Ip cnuas pin a luaite 00 Teapcad 
mac na Cdpptaise cpaibtise cailce 
ceann peadna cadbpeaé an ctpleacta 
odp cóin Oún Cosain pa malainc. 


XXVIUL 
Oo paoileap 50 línpeaó pul noeaca 
an oun pin aoubpamap ceana 
Oún Oéive pe oéirceanc mapa 
ip Liop Ceap bull san eapurial im aice. 


xxi, 1. 2 ceallcain, L, N, m. xxv, l. L Ripoeano, L, N, 1m; Sean, 
N, m; Seugan, L; peanac, N,m. 1. 4 biocum, N, m. Xxvu1, l. 1 binpead, 
N,m. 1. 4 eapumtla am bapa, N, m. 


1 Sean na Searrach (cf. Part 1, p. 60, R. xxi1, 1. 1), John Barry of Liscarrol, 
who married Ellen, daughter of Sir Dermoid mac Teige Mac Carthy of Muskerry, 
and died 31st January, 1627. 

2 James fitz Richard fits Thomas fitz Edmond Barry Roe succeeded to the titles 
of Visconnt Buttevant and Lord of Barrymore on the death of his cousin James 
fitz John fitz William fitz Thomas Barry, who died without issue, 20th March, 
1577. 
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XXIII 
Charm of aged folk his comely person, 

Graceful chieftain of unwrinkled visage, 

Youth whose eyebrow never frowned contentious, 
Friend who used to give me all I fancied. 


XXIV 
Guidance giving strength on expeditions, 
Drought of rivers in the time of tempests, 
Dearest love of mine iu all his nation, 
Nothing ever could excite his anger. 


xiv 
Son of Richard, son of Sean na Searrach,! 
Son of James*® the fair, the brave and valiant, 
Who carried off from lords in competition 
The yiscount-dignity of Ceall na mBallach.? 


NA 
Quick, alas, hath been cut off the son of 
The pious fair-skinned daughter of Mac Carrthaigh,! 
A famous chieftain of the race® that justly 
Claims Dún Eoghain’s fortress® or its equal. 


XXVII 
I thought he would have filled without contention 
That fortress’ which [ have already mentioned, 
With Dún Déide® by the southern ocean 
And Lios Cearbhaill? near me, ere departing. 


3 Buttevant is the English name of Ceall na mBallach, a town in the barony of 
Orrery and Kilmore, Co. Cork. 

4 This is the only information I have about the name of the mother of James 
Barry. 

5 The Barrys, in whose territory Dún Eoghain was situated. 

$ Dunowen, in the barony of Ibawne and Barryroe, Cork. 

7 Dunowen: see preceding note. 

8 Dundeady in the parish of Rathbarry, barony of Ibawne and Barryroe, 
Co. Cork. 

9 Liscarrol in the barony of Orrery and Kilmore, Co. Cork, was the seat of this 
branch of the Barrys; cf. supra, p. 53, note 5. 
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XXVIII 

sác an Clap pa pap map sabaro 
map aon ag Légion a laéca 
baile tine Cimapstvo 6 sallarb 


po cian an cpeina nap cunhms meabat. 


XXIX 

Stil pe Séamup pen níon maéccnam 

vob áluinn dppaéca a peappa 

Pialcnú bad Tidseapnamal ap parce 

an pean ba nóió o péacad o’ peanarb. 
SEC. 

Eean san uaill san puait san peays 

Reap san means san Cam san Caipmipo 

reap vob dáíiobpeae Fpao vo eeallaib 

an peap pa mém vo méin a peacca., 
LENE 

Puaip ón otiliom chip a pdta 

PY speispe oon peéui pm oo Ppeagzap 

ciall Godnals 1p chomóacc clacca 

ip laoclám odmad éaodil <a> aitpip. 
NI 

bit sup copmuil a naccuin a bplaiceapr 

uc papfop níon pPníoe leir asa 

oo bí C((cnopp aic 04 paine 

pnaite a téanpma Ls sun seannao. 
NOK 

Muna mbiad Poola 1 mbeobpuro sata) 

callcan ceann pa clann ap leatad 

oeonuisce as POlpNe a peanann 

1 5Ciannaise ní biad mnaoi od tanae. 


xxvut, 1. 3 mac, m; Cúman gto, L, N,m. 1. 4 nún noníócoa mata, 
IN) In. xxix, l. 4 o’péacad pan mbaile, N, m. xxx. This rann is omitted 
in. N,om, A. 1.4 pa mein; 1. LEN), 2 OOM Peat pins mi. 
belaitip, N, m. 1. 2nfon pin leip, N, m. NSAI MG PKs: 
IN; mm... póinni;. L; poipne, N, m. 


SG OUR 1 
all can ceann, 


'Rathclare in the parish of Buttevant, barony of Orrery and Kilmore, 
Co. Cork, 
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XXVIII 
Rath an Chláir! with all its wilds resembles 
One who sheddeth tears by grief distracted ; 
Norman Baile mhic Cumarghud? is lonely 
For the graceful one who planned no falseness. 


XIX 
No wonder people looked to James expectant, 
So graceful, comely, beautiful, and stately ; 
A noble nut was he, on lawns most lordlike, 
Most affable and kind to everybody. 


KN 
A man devoid of hatred, pride, and anger, 
Treachery, deception, and contention, 
Celebrated for his love of churches, 


Who caused his mind to harmonize with justice, 


XXI 
His first endowments came from the Creator, 
Opulence and corresponding beauty, 
Lordly mind and gravity of visage, 
A hero’s hand, if need there be to say it. 


SEMEL 
Certain though he be of reaching heaven, 
"Tis sad, alas, he did not get a respite; 
But Atrops® weird incessantly was watching 
To cut his life’s thread at the term appointed, 


XXXIIL 
Were Fédla‘ not in thraldom sickly pining, 
Her chiefs cut off and all her children seattered, 
Her lands by hordes of foreigners sequestered, 
In Ciarraighe"? he would not be waked by women. 


2 Unidentitied; seemingly Comerford’s town. At an early date the Comerfords 
settled in Co. Waterford. 

3 According to Grecian mythology Clotho, Lachesis, and Atrops, the Three 
Fates, presided over the temporal destinies of man, 

4 Fódla: Ireland, cf. Part 1, p. 46, note’. 

5 The inhabitants of the present county of Kerry. 
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XXXIV 
Ni brad lá 1 n-ánac ap eacaib 
as cniall cap Féil pá oéin a leapa 
ir san aócr pup na cúipíoc bealars 
as cabainse a cao Gum cipe manb. 


XXKV 
Muna mbead pi an seileioe sapta 
oo púrspíóe an c-65 Fan óno Fan eal'painc 
1 n-úin éisin nap Fell oá Farm 


map oo pasbad bhácain a aecan. 


XXXVI 
16 so ocus Odi an cTpditide capa 
aunnele rmupab’ an manag 

ní bad oual a ums pan bpail pin 

ip Gipelian Sc. Ppomprap 1 mbeaéa. 


SERVI 
óé bi Uuacain Puapplruc apgZac 
mompa pa lúcac an peanad 
acáio an oír pá lís pan baile 
1 scóin Sluaipce le puagspa an anal. 


NENT 
Cnn pan mainipcip mbeannulgte mbpacarg 
map a bpagad caoimead ip coinnle ap lapad 
map a bpagad ceolta ip cóinniá Slapa 
ip binngsurde le pionpuideacc a leapa. 


xxxiv, 1. ó ma; L, ms ná N. 1. 4 than, N, m; man, I. SK, Ik dl 
mbiaid, L. 1. 2 eapbaid, m. 1. 4 bnditin ain; N, m. Seachas ee | 
cpatise, L; cnáiócióe, N, m. 1.2 Wanaice, L: mam=, N; an ip baile, 
m. xxxvu1, 1. 4 gluaipce, N, m; $luaipoe, L. SSSI, dá 


Tongurdeacc, N, m; a léapa, N, J.; a ppalm, m. 


1 The river Feale, rising on the borders of the counties of Cork and Limerick, 
flows by Abbeyfeale and Listowei through the north of Co. Kerry into the 
Atlantic. ! 

2 The Irish word may denote a sister, cousin, or other female relative. 

3 Nothing is known of the circumstances of the deaths of the uncles of James 
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Nor would he now across the Féil! be carried 

In a horse-borne coffin to his deathbed, 

With none to show the way except his sister ,* 

Whose love by sorrow stricken lifeless liveth. 


SEY 
But for her, the fair white-breasted lady, 
He had been left without a Mass or vespers, 
Laid in some strange ground, to lim not subject, 
As once was left the brother® of his father, 


NXKVI 
Till David, quick and timely, brought lis uncle 
Back unto the ramparts of the Convent ;5 
‘l'o dig his grave elsewhere would not be fitting, 
While live the holy friars of Saint Francis. 


Xe 
Although sliabh Luachra,® cold and wet and marshy, 
Was beside them, when their strength departed, 
Both of them at home beneath the gravestone 
Lie ready for the summons of the Angel,’ 


XXXVIHI 
In the holy Abbey, draped with banners, 
Where he was received with lighted candles, 
With requiem and chant of grey-clad clerics, 
Whose sweet-toned prayers secure him bliss eternal. 


Barry, except that William predeceased his father, who died 31st January, 1627. 
He may be the person referred to here. 

4 David fitz James, Viscount Buttevant, who died 1617, was uncle to William 
fitz John (of Liscarrol) and his brothers. His son David, first Earl of Barrymore, 
1599-1642, was their cousin. It is not very clear which of these Davids is referred 
to here. 

5 The Franciscan Convent (or Abbey) of Buttevant, founded by David Og Barry, 
second Viscount of Buttevant, in the vear 1290. 

© Luachair or Sliabh Luachra: vide supra, p. 63, note®. 

7 Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15: Quoniam ipse Dominus in iussu, et in voce archangeli, et 
in tuba Dei, descendet de coelo: et mortui qui in Christo sunt resurgent primi. 
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XXXIX 
(I Chuaióleac an tuama po labaip 
IT inní] líoma pus sup PeapTcad 
cúil mépcuip 50 Veo Dod leacain 
na héspdaip nap bócálca pnacainn. 


XL 
Cup cannclaim ip Dampa epeata 
an plan po le latad nae anaro 
ir san acc cúisean Gp na peapam 
1 n-aoil' Péinió od bphéim an maicne. 


XLI 
Tr ionann pop nae món pa n-eapbad 
od n-aoip Spad nae beaptar mbharaib 
culo vo EMD san Plu na Paice 
od nsaol le hCipinn 3 mbeapcarb. 


XLII 
Ip aice leo Digby 1p Purtminnpata 
Seoinin ip Roibín ip Rathsan 
nd céaod ppdon vom PSopopa ap maroin 
bit sup pinn 6 Gpoide 00 Cneaopab— 


XLII 
Map naé véanad Deane ná Dickson 
Hodar ná Colepis nd Carter 
uim sac pmuic vob Upcupta aco 
Ip cpio an ocpeoip a scl6 vo leanpad. 


Rize asa N.. mi. xu, 1. 2 0d n-aongnad, N,m. 1.300 Cúis, 
I Ny m. xu, |. 1 Digvy, L; Digby, N, m; puicminn paca, N, m; 
Fuiciminn paca, L. 1. 2 Rathsan, L; paitinn, N; paitinn, m. 1. 4 pin, N; 
Pinn, m; finn, L. xLut, 1. 1 Dean, N,m; Deane, L; Dickson, m; Dockson, 
N; Daskwill, L. 1. 2 Hodar, L, N, m; ná omitted, N, m; Colipis, N,m; 
Colepish (or Colepish) L; Carter, L; capcan, N, m. 


1 Sean na Searrach: John Barry of Liscarrol had five sons: William, James, 
John Og, Edmond, and Richard (father of James on whose death this poem was 
composed) ; vide Introduction to this poem, supra, p. 240. 
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XIX 
Speak and tell me, O thou cruel tombstone, 
That there lieth underneath thee buried 
A cause of endless glory to thy visage, 
A youth whose charter was in nought deficient. 


x 
Fraught with saddening grief and falling sickness 
Have been their deaths, before their locks were hoary ; 
For five! alone survived of all their nation, 
So far as I have heard, till age for battle. 


XLI 
In such a loss as this it matters little 
That some? among their friends, not void of banners, 
Died without as much as e’en a fraction 
Of love for Erin in their public conduct. 


XLII 
Digby, Fuitminnsata, Seoinin, Róibín 
And Rathsan any morn to them are dearer 
Than a hundred noses of such people 
As I, whose heart would grieve for them profoundly— 


XLUI 
In a way that neither Colepis, Carter, 
Hodder, Deane, nor Dickson would lament them, 
For when clouds of woe would come upon them, 
Faithfully their sorrows I would follow. 


2 For instance, David, first Earl of Barrymore, who when invited to join his 
relatives on the Catholic side in 1641, replied, ‘I will first take an offer from my 
brother Dungarvan to be Hangman General at Kinsale,’ and declared that he was 
resolved to live and die a faithful subject to the English Crown. 

3 The names which follow are those of Protestant English planters. Seoinin 
and Róibín are derived from the common English names, John and Robert. 
Carter, Hodder, Deane, and Dickson are found in Co. Cork. Colepis is the same 
name as Colepoys, a Co. Clare name, then variously spelt Colepis, Coalpis, and 
Colepoys. Rathsan may be a mistake for Raphson, a name found in Co. Cork. 
I cannot identify the name Fuitminnsata; the first part seems to represent some 
name like Whitman. 
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we 
Or 
co 


XLLV 


Ni vom peidm a ocadall ni ap parve 
léig10 a n5péite map meapato 

a pioléup pao bunpeionn sup eapnam 
51bé 04 bposna beo ao nabaio. 


XLV 


Im caobpa ni méan liom a mbanna 
ip ní Péadpainn oá noéininn capall 
an uain naé pinim ofol ip peanpa 

ouaineos ni pouanoo le What’s this. 


XLVI 


Wi oual vom cluanaipeaéc cacain 

ná 1appaid aéc biad oo tabaines 

an an nséis peo 1 scné naé claipeann 
pillpead 1p suiópreao ap a anam. 


XLVIT 


Ip €1 oronól v’altneogsad m'ainm 

Ip 0'éipspead san ppécep mo teansa 
ip é plom naé otinpad a dealb 

od mad 1aplaide a mbiad oíob papaip. 


XLVIII 


Gilim an épdpaib an atap 

tpi na bpéitin épéaccais Cneapta 

Ip cnío an tine Tus Pinne na n-appcal 
mfgnioma an éaoinlaoic nán leana. 


xXLIvV, Ranns xxrv-11 inclusive are omitted in N, m, A, but are found in J].. 
xLv, 1. 1 mbanna, L. xiv1, |. 4 an an anam, L. NTN lena 
vaitneos. 1. 2 pecen, L. 


1 Richard, second Earl of Barrymore, vide supra, p. 142. 
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XLIV 


I can have nothing more to do with them now ; 
They left their wealth according to their judgment ; 
Such inconsistent sowing bringeth ruin 

So let him who! now enjoys it prosper. 


XLV 
For myself I grudge them not their riches, 
Nor could I, even if would, make horses; 


But, when I am not able to requite them, 
A lay will be but nought compared to ‘ What's thig? 


XLVI 


‘l'o fulsome praising 1 am not accustomed, 

Nor have Í e’er sought aught but food-dispensing?® 
From this scion, deaf in clay reclining ; 

So for his soul I now resume my prayers. 


XLVII 


’T was he would recognize my name at meetings 
And listen to my speech without displeasure ; 

'T was he would never set his face against me, 
Though they were earls who happened to be present. 


XLVIIt 
I pray‘ the gracious Father grant forgiveness 
Through his Word, the innocent and wounded, 
And through that Fire, that lightened the Apostles, 
Of every wrong deed of the gentle hero. 


2 To be able to stammer a rew common English phrases like ‘ What's this?’ 
will be a gurer passport to success than ability to compose poems in Irish. 
3 To be received as u welcome guest wherever he called was the only reward 


our poet 


looked tor, 


4 An Invocation of the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son (Word), and Holy Ghost 


(Fire, ef 


. Act. ii. 3). 
$2 
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XLIX 


M4 cd praca az oia na beata 

ap an cé peo 1 n-éipic peacad 

map dfoluigeaéct óm cnaoicnoióe 50 nsaba 
cpa na mball tug oall so noeapcarb. 


L 


Ip poidne na maisoine maicte 

ovo bi as péacain oéan a oalca 
oitciollL sac naoimáil oán Zpeaoad 
an fon Péilinc oé 00 éaneain. 


LI 

Cimipip Píon 3 aclí oo eaiail 

a upnait ip a umlaéc san baipeal 

a déinc vo éléi 1p vo Lagaib 

50 ocagaparo tall can ceann mo éanao. Amen. 


ai 
Dom ¢aparo san péipe 1 néióbpoá níos na noúl 

so ocasganaio cpéaéca an Péilmic aoibinn tp 

a captanacéc Féin a oéinpc pa Oiospap ptin 

Ip Taipce na naom naé léiscean coióce amGs. Pinic. 


xL1x, 1. 3 Cnaoiénaoide, L. L; 1. 3 o1Gérol,, Lu. 
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XLIX 


And if it be that God have debts against him 

On account of sins in life committed, 

May He from my sad heart take as payment 

The blood of limbs that gave the blind man! vision; 


I. 


And the patience of the Blessed Virgin, 

As she stood and watched her Nurseling’s tears fall ; 
And the zeal of every fair saint martyred 

For haying loved God’s noble Son devoutly ; 


LI 
His? sterling faith, confirmed within his bosom, 
His prayers and his humility unfailing, 
His constant charity to clerks and weaklings, 
May they? offer in my comrade’s favour. Amen. 


LU 
For my loyal comrade in the fair fort of creation’s King 
May they offer up the wounds of God’s serenely noble Son, 
His love of God and of his neighbour, alms and soul-felt piety, 
And the merits of the saints, which never have been known to 
fail. Finit. 


1 The blood of Christ crucified, which restored the sight of the centurion who 
pierced His side; cf. Part 1, p. 24, note. 

* The faith of James Barry. 

4 The saints mentioned in the preceding stanza. 
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XXXV.—d PIR aitdeantad Léaxa 


[Ms.: R.I.A. 23 C 26, p. 51 (C). In C, the only Ms., the poem is introduced 
with the following remark, Litip an pin Céadna cum Mas pom bionlang 
ian péanad an éneioim ógcoilice 06 man nár paorlead, i.e. A letter of the 
same person to Master Verling after his unexpected denial of the Catholic faith 
‘The poem which immediately precedes is David Ó Bruadair’s elegy on Donnchadh 
Mac Cairthaigh, Lord Muskerry, 1665 a.p., already printed in Part 1, pp. 118- 
121. The title ‘ Master’ identifies the pervert with Richard Verling, about whom 
the Rey. Bartholomew O'Keeffe, p.p., Youghal, has kindly given me the following 
information :—Richard Verling, younger son of John Verling, was born in the 
county of Cork circa 1659; educated by his father at Lismore, entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, on the 27th of July, 1677, when eighteen years old, and graduated 
there as A.B. and A.M, Richard Verling was collated by Dr. Jones (Protestant) 


il 
4 pip aiéeanea léazra an cnéaoa ceansail pe Cníorc 
*p oo Ceadulg a scéapaó 1 nséanbnuíio peannaive cnío 
labain neao céill ip péaé naé malluisgte an sniom 
an realao vo néin an éléib éwml platap oo diol. 


II 


Clinic naé é1teaé o'éip an Seallaip oon pi 

pan mbaipce 1onap aom vo léigean peanta pe peiop 
san abup gan éao a péanad an aitpip a biodb 

'T san ambpiop Péin 04 novéinead cainbe fb. 


IIT 


Tile dom a óuinain vo Pin Pan lia 

cumacéta cum culbmsce an elf cd pian 

ap ionamup an cpuinne cul ip pipsedpp biap 
naé dune cun san imiéinn vo Sfol án noia. 


11, |. 3 Rinsean, C. 


1 'The Catholic Church. 2 From spiritual ruin. 3 Heretics. 
“ Cf. Luc. xix, 42: Quia si cognovisses et tu, et quidem in hac die tua, quae ad 
cem tibi, nunc autem abscondita sunt ab oculis tuis. 
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XXXV.—O THOU WHO ONCE KNEWEST THE LAW 


to Castletownroche, Wallscourt, and Bridgetown in 1686, and to Kilcummer and 
Monanninny in November, 1693, at all which places he continued to appear in the 
Protestant Visitation Books from 1693 to 1724. On the other hand, there was a 
Catholic priest, Nicholas Verling, who is first mentioned as living at Cloyne 
under the patronage of Lady Honor Fitz Gerald, and who died as parish priest of 
Carrigaline in 1697. 
Metre): (1); Rr. a2, Gmnane() a uv YU € vw eu @ uw i 
(2) Bi Chinindm s(t We Ub Oe ia an id aoil. 


I 


O thou who once knewest the law of the flock ' that cleaved closely 
to Christ, 

And who therefore have let themselves be by the cruellest slavery 
oppressed, 

Reflect in thy mind on thyself and observe how accursed the deed 

To yield to the heart’s base desires and sell heaven for a short spell 
of life. 

II 

Beware lest a lie there should be, after all thou didst vow to the 
King, 

In that baptism, in which He agreed to preserve thee apart from 
distress,’ 

If thou without reason or doubt imitatest the deeds of His foes? 

Without having e’en the excuse of not knowing what is for thy 


weal. 
Lit 


O Lord, who didst once on a time lie confined ’neath the stone of the 


tomb, 
Give increase of power to me to restrain this perverse sinful breast ;° 
For the wealth of the whole wicked world which shall last but a very 


short time 
How wretched and brainless would be the man who would barter 


our God. 


5 These words may be understood as referring to the poet himself as well as to 
the pervert Verling. 
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XXXVI.—searc Na sudd 
16° Maii 1682 


[Mss.—Maynooth, Murphy un, p. 235 (m); R.I.A., 23 G 24, p. 157 (G), 
23 1, 37, p. 39 (L), 23 M 28 written by Eoghan Ó Caoimh (M); a Ms. by Piaras 
Móinséal copied from M (P); Rritish Museum, Add, 29614 (A). 

Titles:—O@b1 ó bnuadain ccc. do Seaecnún 1 dO Seon Ceéicinn a 
neimear pig Conmac 1682 (m); cperoim supab é Odibi ó bnuaoain 
aoubainc an ouaimpaí do Seaónún 1 vo CSeásan Céitinn, ccc. fan 
mbhaóain 1682 (G). There is no title in L, M, P, and the accompanying 
English letter which precedes the poem in G, M and P follows it in L. 

L was transcribed from the poet's autograph, by John Stack in 1706, who 
complains that the original Ms. was soiled and obscure in certain places. Perhaps 
it is the imperfect state of L’s original that explains how M has preserved better 
readings in several passages. G and m follow L. A seems to give the same 
readings as M and P, judged by the brief extracts from that Ms. given in 
O’Grady’s Catalogue of Irish Mss, in the British Museum, no. 46. The order of 
ranns IX and x has been inverted in m, which Ms. also omits the second and the 
fourth line of rann xx. Rann uir, entitled ‘The Superscription, &c.,’ found in 
A, M, P, is wanting in G, L, m. There are a few notes in Latin, Irish, and 
English on different lines in some Mss., viz., on Rr. xxx1, xxxu (M, P), 
R. xvi (L), BR. xurx (A, M, P). 


I 

Seanc na puad an cnobaing cumpa 
vo Cpaoib Sealsall Innpe Pail 

nac tus cúl ne béim a biodbad 
Séill a nglan sun oiolad odib. 


II 
Seatpin Céizinn cnt von mosal 
mgaoiópaó mipe ap cóc a CO1d 
cuas a POpap oleacc a Diampaib 
polap ceanc a masail nóio. 
III 
O'poillpiá onóin apoplat Éineann 
1ul a bppéam pa nsaéasa saoil 
tug anall od mblad an bnaoaó 
an naé sann ne cabgal claoin. 


u, 1. 8 éonar, G, L, m; ponar, M, P. fr 1. 2 bppéam; 6. im; 
bpnéam, M, P. 1. 4 cabgall, G, L, m; cabgal, M, P 
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XXXVI.—LOVE OF SAGES 
16th May, 1682 


The poem was written in praise of Geoffrey Keating, p.p. (1569-1644), the 
learned historian of Ireland, and of John Keating, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 
The occasion of the poem was the trial and acquittal of several Catholic gentlemen 
of Munster who were charged with complicity in the pretended Popish Plot before 
Justice Keating at the Spring Assizes ia Limerick, April, 1682. For further 
information concerning this plot and trial see Poem xxx on the arrest of Sir John 
Fitz Gerald of Claonghlais, Bart. (supra, p. 218), the English letter of David 
Ó Bruadair to Justice Keating which follows this poem (infra, p. 286), and the 
Introduction to this volume. 

Metre :—(1) Rr. 1-xi, S€aonad (al. S€aonad) món, of which the scheme is 
2 {824 71} 24. 

(2) Grnndn varying as follows :— 


(a) Rem (©) cg “OO OF OF GE Wu. 
VR Shit, KLE (ó á 6 Ga 6. we Ge wy a) 
(c) Rr. XLIV-L (Ay We ó a i af (6 wu a 
(4) BR. ui (i. Ut OS IR EG 1. 
(é) R. wit (QS OTS mai CEG, a a Oy 
I 


Love of sages is the fragrant cluster 
Of this branch of Inis Fail’s fair Galls, 

Who never turned their backs on strokes of toemen, 
But forced them to pay homage on their knees. 


II 
One nut of that bunch is Geoffrey Keating, ' 
Whose code? above all others 1 extol, 
That brought her real story forth from darkness, 
Rule to show the road with light correct. 


HII 
The honour he revealed of Erin’s princes, 
The knowledge of their stems and families, 
Restoring to their fame what had been pilfered, 
No trifling task ’gainst lying mouthers’ vaunts. 


1 Geoffrey Keating (1569-1644), the distinguished Irish historian, theologian, 


and poet. 4 
2 His History of Ireland, Forus Feasa ar Éirinn, written 1629-1632. 
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IV 
Niop pds poipeéal pallpa puatmap 
as usoap cam ap épié Néill 
od bpuaip san cup cúl an paoban 

pun naé oub pe paosal péin. 


Vv 

Tapla bneiteam poipoil pipceapns 
oon Póin ionnpaic pe nan Tim 

le linn pluic na bpiadan bpallpa 
o’pralgab lus an Lannpa oinn. 


VI 
Séan cian bpoio án n-uapal n-oipoeanc 
níon ppit1 scúinc cóin a peic 
pean a paopta acc Seon von épaobpr 
laocóa so ocneon sgoip 1 naleic, 


Vil 
Cáinis oulbnéal 61015 uatmap 
oipceap da agó opo a ham 
oo líon mónán bponn vo Bbpéiglic 
o’ponn án scnóimál o’éibile ann. 


VIII 
Cas don néal po vathna oíombáis 
oeacain níom a pug pO lán 
copann oll oo Cpold na cníoca 
poo pore sun coll cníooa a lán. 


iv, 1. 1 paiensédl, m. v, 1. 2 nán plim, G, L,m. 1. 3 bpiaguin, G 


fm. 1 40 pialgurb;,Gy mi ‘om, My BP. vi, 1]. 1 na,G, L,m; dp, M 
Py 1. 4 a -‘eapeons G, i,m: vil, 1. 2 ni ceap oa, G, L, m; oimceayp 


oa M, P. 1.3 bnonn bnéiglid, G, L, m; ccnodmdl, M, P. vin, 1. 3 Gmc, 
Gem. 1k tonne, G, ae. 


1 Vide Part 1, p. 57, n.9; and p. 198, n.3. 
: The family of Keating. 
' 'Phe pretended Popish Plot in Ireland, 1679-1682. 
Jolin Keating, second son of Edmond Keating of Narraghmore, Co. Kildare, 
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IV 
He found no odious truthless tales in any 
Crooked writer on the land of Niall, 
But he left them with their edges blunted, 
Purpose prized by ages blessed thereby. 


v 
From this brave and pure tribe,” at the time of 
The Plot® of perjured witnesses, there came 
A strong and upright judge,* who nobly warded 
Off from us the lance’s wounding thrusts. 


VI 
Though long our brilliant nobles’ bondage lasted, 
There was not found at court, ’tis just to say, 
One but John of that fair clan to free them, 
Hero full of prudence in the fight. 


vi 
There came a frightful fog both dark and loathsome 
At a time replete with grief for all, 
Filling many hearts with lying charges,° 
Fain to see our chieftains perish thus. 


v1lI 
From that fog there came a cause of sorrow, 
Hard it were to tell all it laid low, 
Like a mighty nation-shaking thunder, 
It progressed till many had been pierced. 


by his second wife Ellinor, daughter of John Eustace of Harristown, and sister of 
the Lord Chancellor, Sir Maurice Eustace, Knight. He was a Protestant in 
religion and an Ormondite in politics. After a distinguished career at the Bar he 
was appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 25th April, 1679. He was 
continued in that position by James II, but afterwards carried on correspondence 
with the Williamites. On the success of the latter he was accused of high treason, 
but the charge does not seem to have. been pressed. He died in October, 1691, 
and was buried probably in Palmerston Church, near Dublin, where his father, 
mother, and wife were buried; see the Journal of the Cork Historical and 
Archeological Society, 1901, pp. 141-145, 
5 Suggesting false accusations to the minds of the informers. 
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ix 
Néal p6 ap aplais inneleacc oiabail 
ap opoms mheinleac o'Póban Peall 
beanc nán ppios le puad a parma 
cnuas a bpiog oo balla’ ceall, 


x 


Niop ap ón naláim caoipeac cuaice 
cTpota cpaoip oocuald pe holc 

le canc cpt na paonélann péaoaé 
aonpann cla na mbnéasac mboéc. 


XI 
Gionnpenaro aiéis Innpe pPuiníó 
o'onsain sac cpeoin cuilleap clú 
plead ra posan pór wm soine 
00 NOP osad lilorse Cpa. 


XII 
Cumaro an cuan colaé clar. ipm 
coipte cnoma ba cuan báir 
an an bpéinn ba sloine 1 naníoimaib 
céim pá soine o'íoóncub Pap. 


XIII 
Cic an oéir 00 hinnlead opta 
aipopt an funn ina asa1d péin 
map beinc polars ap an bpíonsail 
ceinc an Colas 1oblaid péin, 


DL oeppie, Gilla mile á bíos. Glún, x, 1. 2 le hole, M, P. 
xl dtarec, ME; G12 o anonn, GW L,.m. xu, 1. 2 aiponié, M, P. 
4 teint G,m; cneit, L; cpeic M, P. 


1 Western Isle, Inis Fuinidh, the Isle of the West, or Críoch na 
bhFuineadhach, the country of the Westerns an ancient name of Ireland: vide 
Keating, History, vol. 1, p. 98. 
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IX 
A fog, wherein a devil’s mind excited 
A crowd of villains to attempt to forge 
Treason, such as sage hath never read of, 
Sad their sway o’er members of the Church. 


x 

No landed chief escaped the yelling slanders 

Of hungry wretches, given up to crime, 

Thirst for blood of wealthy freeborn nobles, 
Starving liars’ only share of fame. 


XI 
Then began the Western Island’s! rabble 
To ruin every fame-deserving knight ; 
Near me still resound their noisy revels, 
Loud as those of helots in Magh Cru.” 


XII 
'That perverse polluted crew invented 
Base atrocious crimes portending death 
Against brave men, whose every deed was blameless, 
Such the course that fruitless pangs*® conceived. 


XIII 
Strange the piercing point prepared against them, 
The country’s monarch to himself opposed, 
As a cloak to hide from sight their treason, 
A tortuous and Jewlike villain’s trick. 


* Magh Cra, al. Magh Cró, a plain in Connacht around Loch Con. Bruiden 
mic Dareo was situated in it. Cf. 1 acionn cní mbliadan o’éip cata vo 
cabainc vo Cíocal vo bnúcc Loc Con Fa Cin, asur Mas Cnó amm an 
maise can a ocáima, Keating, History, vol. 1, p. 162. For other references 
vide Father Edmund Hogan’s Onomasticon Goedelicum. 

3 The abortive efforts of the perjured informers. 
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XIV 
Od n-aspad aon a piaéa ap oile 
olc an péalla pus an uain 
so paib oon nísá Pa né E1plss 
bad é ofol an éilimg Fuaip. 


XV 

6100 1a0 péin 50 bpiacaib cnoma 
vo tuill ón peaéc beapnad ball 

od oti5ead ofob uapal o'onsain 
ouapad le ofon 0’ popbaip ann. 


XVI 

Cup an níos vo éíonnba a Caitniad 
clann na mallaéc méive a n-uaill 

50imlo Pá Teann san caom náine 
means na noaop pa snáine spuaim. 


XVII 
Mall sun cuigead oon pin piosda 
poisne a laoc sá plao 50 plim 
san vo Clid ne opuip a noocan 
act ctip an pig map fpocain Pill. 


XVIII 


Codbap oé naé deinim 1ongnad 
uinrcéal cinnce ip cpuinne nop 

naé sndt nim san Tcéim 04 poramad 
Bin oon Spéin sac Pialad pop. 


xiv, 1. a ma né G, L, M, m. xv, l. liaopan, M, P. 1. 3 ccagad, G, 


L, m; d’an5un, G, L, m. xvi, 1. 1 Do omitted, G, L, m. 1. 3 paoi, G, 
L,m. 1. 4 §puaim omitted, m. xvi, 1. 2 noióe, M, P. 1.354 rlao M, 
P, corrupt in G, L, m. 1. 3 Gli, M, P. XVIII, 1, 1 vermom, G, L, ia. 


1. 3 raiamóa(ó), G, L, m. 


1 The English planters were very much inclined at this time to give credence 
to the predictions of astrologers. 
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XIV 


If anyone to claim a debt attempted, 
Malignant was the star that season brought ;' 
The hapless claimant had to take as payment 
That the moon was baneful for the king. 


xv 
Though they themselves with heavy debts were laden, 
A process meant the hacking of one’s limbs ; 

By success in ruining the nobles 
Their protection and reward increased. 


XVI 
toyal champions for the king’s cause murdered 
Made these sons of malediction proud ; 

Soon the frauds of sullen, hateful scoundrels 
Flourished fierce without a spark of shame. 


XVII 


The royal mind perceived at last that basely 
The choicest of his knights were being slain, 
They, whose woes came not from love of license, 
But from the king’s cause made a cloak for lies. 


XVII 


At the cause thereof I do not wonder, 
*Tis a proverb practical and sure : 

Malice clothes itself in fairest raiment ;? 
Shadows are begotten by the sun.? 


to 


~I 


- Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, Book sv : 


That practised falsehood under saintly show, 
Deep malice to conceal, couched with revenge. 


+ Cf. Pope, Essay on Criticism, Part ir: 


Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
But, like a shadow, proves the substance true. 


079 seanc Nd sudo [xxxvi 
XIX 
Ni pil einiceaoc tp ná appa 
odp ac ó aimypip tic noé 
nac é pemlopcuip Cníopc ip cnúca 
do Zac pníops ip púca né. 
XX 
Flac na bponn le paipnéip G15 
o'aipni$ uald péin é sá Holo 
a paipe 00 buds pdp oon nuine 
1 scúT' 50 beuaip oon Cluidée curd. 
SEACH 
buailio banúin an expréacain 
an peaó Muman na mas món 
od cuainc nó a tpi ToIpe san canba 
ní nán coirc oon banba bpon. 
XXII 
hen ip hapcpconga an od banún 
ra mbpeat beoil nap ips aop 
la pa lia 04 n-aitle an puba 
san aitne cia 1p cnomóa Tpaop. 
x1x, 1. 1 bpuil, Mss. ; eingceacc, G, L, m. 1. 2 hic dé, m. xx Lae 
aine, M, P. 1. 2 oaimd, Mss.; od flav, G, L, m. 1. 3 puine, G, L, m; 
nuitne, M, P. 1. 4 cluite, Mss. xxi, 1. 1 buaihd bantn, G, L, m; 
expaocan, L; Exchequer, M, P. xx, 1. 1 hin,,G, l,m. 1.3 puba, M, 


P; puba, G, L, m. 1. 4 cpuime, M, P. 


1 For puck or púca vide Part 1, p. 72, n.!. 

2 Treland ; vide Part 1, p. 11, nó 

3 Henry Hen (so he wrote his name when judge ; it was written at other times 
Hene and Herne) was son of Hugh Herne of Greenwich. He came to Ireland, 
and was appointed second Sergeant-at-law, 6th April, 1670; then third Baron of 
the Exchequer by the Earl of Essex in 1673; and Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
by the Duke of Ormonde, 20th February, 1680. He was reappointed Chief Baron 
by King James II on his accession, but was removed from the Bench two years 
later. He seems to have retired to his seat at Rocknest near Tandridge, Surrey, 
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XIX 


No new nor ancient heresy hath ever, 
Since the time of God’s own Son, appeared, 
But Christ’s Scriptures have supplied a handle 


‘lo every temporizing puck! and priest. 


XX 
The prince of these three kingdoms saw unaided 
That he was being robbed by perjured tales ; 
His vigilance outstripped the conflagration, 
Securing thus his portion of the game. 


xXI 
First the Barons of the King’s Exchequer 
Come to Munster’s wide-extending plains ; 
Two or three excursions, fruitless labour, 
That did not put an end to Banbha’s* woe. 


XXII 
Hen® and Hartstonge,* those were the two Barons, 
The judgment of whose lps restrained them not ; 


After them the hacking spread still further, 
No one knew whose treason was the worst. 


and to have died there in 1708: vide Journal of the Cork Historical and 
Archeological Society 1901, pp. 147-149. 

4 Sir Standish Hartstonge, Bart., eldest son of Francis Hartstonge of Catton, 
in Norfolk, and a daughter of Sir Thomas Standish, through whom he came 
in for considerable property in Co. Clare, was M.P. for Limerick after the 
Restoration. He received the appointments of second Justice of the Provincial 
Court of Munster, attorney-general of the Regality of Tipperary, and recorder of 
Limerick. He became junior Baron of the Exchequer, 21st February, 1680, was 
created a Baronet in 1683, and, though reappointed by King James II on his 
accession, he was removed the following year, in spite of the Earl of Clarendon’s 
representations that he bad earned a good reputation even with those who were 
politically opposed to him. Restored after the Revolution, 3rd November, 1690, 
he continued to go on circuit till 1695, when he seems to have retired to live at 
Hereford: vide Journal of the Cork H. and A. S., 1902, pp. 182-184. 
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seare Na sudo 


XXII 
Niop bé a bpuae oon Geant map cluinim 
cúir na mbaptn vo belt clas 
pe eóin san Puanaó a mbputad 
act uaman a gcupta le cdé. 


XXIV 
Mac AUnchipep aimpin all6o 
áiobpreac an coil Tus oon Póin 
o’ pulling map é anpad fava 
apmélad é ap aba oóib. 


XXV 

Congup 0’ aitle Tpaoi vo éosal 
cé10 pa Gainoe ó pail 50 Fall 

1ul ó Delp Sup Oaoine naomuyp 
caoime níon ceil Gongup ain. 


XXVI 
60 scaomna oig veaspi Sacpan 
Séaplup mac Séapluip ap poiuin 
pníonnpa sant pa pad oa pobal 
lam vo Gacc an cosal ciuin. 


XXVII 
Leip an scodnaé am an Posmain 
do FPIt snáinpeoin slan san means 
vo pean cáió le céile 1p cpultneats 
cnéióe cáió na ppuitbleaéc peans. 


XXVIII 

1 sepic Oiliolla uim Pell Dáonais 
ppacainn cam 00 séapurs sul 

ni par’ biu gan plot 04 pianad 
Tcoc dob piu pá 1adad oul. 


[ XXXVI 


xxiv, 1. 1 all6o, M, P; ollad, L; oile, G, m. xxv, 1. 1 na Gpao1, 
G, L,m; an Cnae, M, P. 1. 3 loi ó dein (Dep, L), G, L, m; wl 6 beinn. 


M, P. 
L, m. 


xxvi, 1. 4 paot, G, L, m. 


xxvi, L 2 Séanlur (Séamup, G, m) dil a Bead an prin, G 
xxvu, l. 4 cdiv, G, L, m; cdive, M, P; pnuitleaéc, G, L, m. 


, 
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XXII 
It was not because they hated justice 
That the Barons, as I hear, were weak 
Towards those whose fury ne’er grew colder, 
But fear of being charged like all the rest. 


XXIV 
Long ago the famed son of Anchises! 
Nobly yearned his comrades to assist ; 
He, like them, for years endured the tempest, 
Fortress of defence on their behalf. 
XXV 
Eneas, fleeing after Troy’s destruction, 
Wandered with his friends from place to place ; 
Knowing men are sanctified by guidance,’ 
/Eneas ne’er concealed his love for it. 
XXVI 
May God preserve the good King of the Saxons, 
Charles, the son of Charles, to steer the ship,® 
Prudent prince, who dearly loves his people, 
His the hand that choked the secret tares.‘ 
XXVII 
By the monarch at the time of harvest 
Was found a gleaner® fair without deceit, 
By whom the chaff and wheat were separated, 
Secret skill of nobly flowing speech. 
XXVIII 
On St. Patrick's Day in Oilioll Olum’s® country 
A lying parchment sharpened every wail, 
The Plot was paining every living being, 
Prison seemed the choicest punishment. 


1 7Aneas. 
2 Translation doubtful. 1611, the reading of G, L, m, seems to point to Iulus, 


son of Aineas. 

3 So M, P, read, but L has ‘Charles (James G, m) the good for years to steer 
the ship.’ 

4 Cf. the parable of the wheat and the cockle, Matth. xiii. 24-30. 


John Keating. 
6 Vide Part 1, p. 121, n.?. 
12 
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Sciath 

Scaoilcean éuca le cain, Copmaic 
cóin a Gaptam cun san clap 

ní bur consnaim cluap oon pileoin 
lonnpad na senuap scineoil, vo’ pap. 


SA, 

Tuatal ceaccman an uilc Vip) 
óslac an níos paims pac 

mílió mall san clap pe cnosaib 
pap naé pann vo Cotas cao. 


XXXI 
Sluipcip Céicinn cliat án scumoasy 
ap clap meabla& an mad Gam 
lu1oic Taipoil Tipe Mosa 
voile o’'aiptms posta án bromn.* 


XXXII 
Surdeap Seon 1 sceann sac conncae 
cuipeap teacta ap cuaipo 50 cdé 
od Paor cán ac pnéam an pillpe 
alc uán réan an binnpe blac. 


XXXIIL 

lap oceacc 0616 1 scionn a céile 
cnoma!io na laoic leac an leis 

50 bpníe bneir nac bid san buanblad 
leir an pig sun buadad bpneat.t 


* Happy is he who can and will serve his country (M, TP). 
t+ Laus Deo (M, I). 


xx1x, 1. ó cosnaé, m. xxx, 1.2 nais, G, L,m. 1.4 cait, G, IL, m. 
xxx1, |. 2 heangais, m; Madd (MGs), Mss. xxxu, ]. 3 pnéith, Mss. 
xxx, |. 4 buadad bpeil, G, J, m. 


' The fact that a gentleman is wealthy and prosperous will not gain credence 
for the stories of an informer. 
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bo 
-1 
-— 


Do 4 
Word was thither sent by Charles’s letter : 
Right if is to praise him, prince not weak ; 
The growing welfare of our native clusters 
Will assist no more the plotter’s ear.' 


xxx 

Tuathal Teachtmhar? of this modern evil, 
Vassal of a king by fortune blessed, 

Soldier slow to rage, yet stern to scoundrels, 
Sturdy offspring for sustaining fight. 


XXXI 
Justice Keating," shield of our protection 
Against the wicked trump’s perfidious snares, 
Circuit-going judge, who tours Leath Mogha, 
Flood that veered the ruin of our land.* 


XXXII 
John® presided over every county 
And sent his messengers to every man 
To find out where the treason’s root had sprouted ; 
This brilliant Bench hath been our welfare’s hinge. 


XXXIII 

Then the nobles, having met together, 
Set about the work on every side, 

Gained success, whose fame shall never perish, 
By the King the verdict was obtained.t° 


* Happy is he who can and will serve his country (M, P). 
+ Laus Deo (M, P). 


2 Vide supra, p. 22, n.!. 

3 Vide supra, p. 266, n.*. 

* Vader Part spól. 

5 Justice Keating. 

5 As these gentlemen were reully loyal, though charged with high treason, the 
verdict of acquittal was in reality a verdict for the King. 
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RXKIV 
Uuóc a leanca lá na posla 
oO Pop an T-1uloIC agj'ca Spran 
o'pás an opeam vo heap a mugad 
ceap san ceann 1 munaib sialb. 
XXXV 
Scptoap so snian ctip an caoimpios 
cneanaro các ne a Cup 1 notion 
puaip nap cuic acc Toippciop bnéise 
1mboippéemop uilc sac péise fob. 
XXXVI 
Simneap ian an bpeiteam baopm 
bmatap binn vo 6pois an ceo 
cus an T-10Han paon On plaovad 
10lap Cpaob vo Lagad leo. 


XXXVII 
Do éonnancrpa é luan 1 Luimneaé 
Ldinoil liom 6 pon a Pnó 
as cup móio na scpopdn scuippte 
1 5copdn lóio a scluitce a clo. 
XXXVIII 
Mile ré céad ceitpe oócaio 
ip od bliadain laomóa an lib 
ó Flonnad peanc an uain Péiláil 
so ceacc an luain éipmd to. 
XXXIX 
Cn veacmad lá o'abnaon aoibinn 
Flonnplais cinn an cumainn plé 
o’1lompals beann von bpac ap Oinip 
mac na means ra nimspip Pé. 


xxxiv, 1. 2 


sninn, m. xxxv, |. 2 a omitted G, L, m. 1. 4 peide, m. 


xxxvi, |. 4 logad, G, L, m. xxxvi, 14a ccordin, M, P; ccluite, M, 
P; ccoilgte, G, L, m. XXVIII; |. 4 ‘Cinnig, M, P; éin, G, L, m. 
xxxix, |. 1 plé, G,L,m; Plae, M, P. 1.3 Oenip, M, P; Om; G, L, m. 


1 The King. 


2 Every descendant of a noble family. 


3 From this and the two next ranns the date of this trial at Limerick was 
Monday, 10th April, 1682 a.p. 


4 Christ. 
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XXXIV 
To those who followed him! in days of trial 
The brilliant learned Justice brought relief 
And left the gang that plotted their destruction 
Feebly raging, caged in captive forts. 
XXXV 
The kind King’s cause he thoroughly examined, 
Which everybody laboured to defend, 
Found nothing but false pregnancy had happened 
In the evil-swelling waists of rogues. 


XXXVI 
Thereupon the gracious judge delivered 
A pleasing sentence, that dispelled the fog 
And saved the innocent from being ruined, 
Every branch? that had been rendered weak. 


XXXVII 
In Limerick I saw him on that Monday, 
Ever since his face is dear to me, 
As he sent the oaths of vicious villains 
With blunted edges on a shackled march. 


XXXVIIL 
There had passed one thousand and six hundred 
Four score years and two, a cycle bright, 
Since revealed were first the fair Lamb’s‘ wonders 
Till that bright and happy Monday came. 


XX XIX 
On the tenth day of that charming April 
The fair Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
Raised the corner of the cloak on Dennis,° 
Son of lies and poisoned rage concealed. 


5 Justice Keating exposed the perjury and malice of Dennis, one of the 
informers. This Dennis seems to be the Bernard Dennis, called Friar Bernard 
Dennis in Henry O’Neale’s dying deposition. When the informer David 
Fitz Gerald, seized with remorse, retracted his information in London at the 
beginning of the year 1681, Bernard Dennis swore an information there against 
him, and later on appeared as a witness against the Primate, Oliver Plunket, 
Archbishop of Armagh, at his trial in London, 8th June, 1681. It would seem 
from this poem that he returned to Ireland shortly afterwards and gave evidence 
against the Munster gentry at the Limerick assizes, 10th April, 1682. 
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XI 
Oa sac aon san oúil 1 nonocbeans 
oleasan bad ne bneiteam ceans 
ain Tin ip cáin oom aop annpa 
Tah) ne agol' na nsallpa a peane. 


XLI 
Seanc na pool an Gpobaing cúincéipeac 
an mhaitib Scot nán loc 1 bponnc éiain 

an Slaic* oo prcoilec a bpopap ePionnséasac 
pan peat oon plot tug con na ctilpéice. 


XII 

Sndáó &i5pe an oá péanta nap énéis a noutars 

1 noáil éacca lá a héigin bá néil 01 a Novtpaés 

a cám éaaa an sndip PéinTí OG n-éináio Vippeuis 
Ip cáin éipic oá nNZaolcaib 1 n-áic céille an cúpla. 


XLII 
O’ pds Séatpa pal peéite ap eáil clé Fae úsoain 

odp éilms clap Peidlim o'áinc bnéag 1 bpmionnca 

ó cdo MéINhs Pa Eiteaé lán o'Péile chidce 

ir pedppoe Cine Seán Céicinn ov’ pap sléapca 1 nsúna. 


XLIV 

Oo tuilleadap clú an dip o'únónaoib Céicinneac 

as Purcacc a nouTalse ap peuipproib Eada ip uilc 

an ouine* vo pcnúio piop céppao: a bppéath so bun 

pan bilet po biu ofob o’pionnpeaorl péine an pluic. 
* 4. Seasnún (L). tT a. Seon (L). 


xt, 1. 2 oleagtan, M, P; og, L,m; olige, G. 1. 4 cáio ne saoi, G, 
L,m; cdo ne saor, M, P. XI; 1. 2 ém, G, L, m; 619m, M, P. 1. 4 
Tag cdl von ploc cun con, M, P; na ctilpcéille, m. xx. 1. ó 
snaipreirpe, L. XLIII, ]. 2 omnc bnéasg, M, P; u'pár bnéas, G, L, m. 
1. 3 óúice, G, m; Guite, L; cuóce, M; cuigce, P. 1. 4 Céicimn .U. 
5learua, G, m; u'pór, L, M, P. xuiv, |. 4 bile po biu oíob, M, P; 
bile an g1uIpcip, G, L, m. 


' Trish Chieftains: vide Part 1, p. 204, n.!, 
* Vide Part 1, p. 201, n.!, 
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XL 
Those who ne’er indulge in evil actions 
Ought to duly love an upright judge, 
Wherefore it is right that all my comrades 
Cleave in love to learned Galls like these. 


XLI 
Charm of the schools is this kind courteous group, 
Who have ne’er disappointed the chiefs of the Scots,! 
The hand* that revealed all their fair branching roots, 
And the man} who hath sprained the back nerve of the Plot. 


XLII 
Beloved by the poets are both of these pearls who betrayed not their 
land, 
Who have shown their heroic devotion to her in the day of her need ; 
If new Scots! should ever arise from the ashes of treachery’s death, 
This pair by their skill have deserved that reward should be paid to 
their friends, 


XLUI 
Geoffrey hath left us a wall of defence against authors’ base tales, 
That polluted the fair plain of Fréidhlim? with infamous falsehoods 
in print, 
And now that the lies of these rogues have been nobly exposed and 
avenged, 
Increased hath been Erin’s delight by John Keating arrayed in his 


gown. 


XLIV 
Both of these sons of the race of the Keatings have merited fame 
By bringing their country relief from the scourges of malice and 
crime, 
The man* who examined with care the descent of each clan from its 
source, 
And this championt who lives with us still that unravelled the 
tortuous Plot. 
* Geoffrey [L]. t John [L]. 
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XLV 


Tputa san snúmpao!: acc pppronntaoi ppéanao Tus 
cupmd án scúiseaóa 1 scúinaíóib céapta an 6Mtc 

níon Plonnad 1 scúine saoip bonnpaoi a paopta a bporo 
aóc inneall ip Upsnaoi an Siuipoip Céicimms. 


XLVI 


Cn cubuipe naé piu pnís bup luga nfo éilmisteac 

ndp opuroe pe claro cnoióe an connlaolé ééibpinnpe 
cuipidsean iuldlinn o’ionncaoib é1peaccais* 

leap peuipead od pconnpaoib biclaor an meipleacaip. 


XLVII 
Le hoinbeanc Lonnolige an ppionnpa aoipo Péilpm Top 
cusainn vo poiuipisead conn caoin céille ip cipt 
cuipim 1 n-úll cpio o'iomóloinn Eibip Scuic 

50 beurho 1 naíoll paor umluiseacc pid Don Pion. 


XLVIII 

1 pupcuic an Siuipcip Go pao Pip an pups 

leap pPuinreaó dp bpau dinn O’lonnpulde an Péapta oul 
séan lonsancaé olds piáe ap Tiompulsead o0' Péitleanaib 
suiliste súinnín diupnaoib bpéas vo nin. 


* Ni mait liom naé puanap mo guide do (L). 


xiv, 1.1 cnuta, M, P; cniuta, L; cunta,G,m. 1. 3 b- paor, M, P; 
ctnpaol, G, L, m. xiv, 1. 1 pp, M, P; pnao, L; pPnoióe, m; pnorse, 
G; 1p, m; luga omitted L, M, P; éilnmiteaé, L, M, P; é1lmstice, G, m. 
1, 2 céibinnpe, P; ceibpinne, G; Céitinnicc, m. 1. 3 cuinsin, m. 1. 4 
Talunpaoib, G, m; psunpaoib, L. xivu, 1. 3 d’fonnélomn, m. 
XLYIII, 1.4 olGitpide, G, m; olGidpige, M, P. 1.4 Suilice, M, P. 


! The reference is perhaps to the colour of his judicial wig rather than to that 
of his bair. 

* King Charles II of England. 

3 Kibhear Scot was according to the legend fourth in descent from Gzadheal 
Glas, thus Eibhear Scot son of Srú son of Easru son of Geedheal Glas. He led 
the Gaels from Crete to Scythia: cf. Keating, History, vol. 11, pp. 26-28. 

4 The reference is to the parable of the marriage feast; Matth. xxii. 1-14. 
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XLV 

When wretches who held not a trump, who had nothing but rubbishy 
spades, 

Had forced in each province our chiefs to he trembling in corners 
concealed, 

At court no man’s wisdom was found to release them from thraldom 
and woe 

But the talents and generous grace of the good Justice Keating 
alone. 


XLVI 


May misfortune, no matter how small, though not worth e’en a worm 
it may be, 
Ne’er approach the recess of the heart of this fair-haired,' intelligent 


judge, 

Chieftain, whose clear-sighted knowledge, inspiring reliance and 
hope,* 

Hath loosened the coils of the traitors from every entrenchment of 
theirs. 


XLVII 


By an act of the vigorous law of the generous prince in the east? 

A kind wave of wisdom and right hath been steered o’er the ocean to 
us, 

Wherefore I now make it known unto Éibhear Scot’s? numerous 
clans 

That in duty they strictly are bound to yield willing allegiance to 
him. 


XLVIII 


On his circuit the judge, as he went, ’mid the strains of that 
treacherous tune 

That harrowed whoever was worthy of being let into the feast,‘ 

Though the fibres were gathered together and woven so wondrously 
close, 

Fierce as a cyclone dispersed all those hanks of perfidious lies. 


* I am sorry that this prayer of mine has not been heard (L). 
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XLIX 


Oo bpipead a bpronnpaor ap épunncaoib cléite an cuil 
le loimne na ltipige Cumourseap é san coin 

ip binne ná ponnepip lom 1 mbpéidip slic 

cus Mupéad 1p Oúnao:” an pronnpaors ngéiblpine.* 


L 

Ipionmuin cpu spore an Gpsarll éipeannars 

ó ap oumeadad oúinn dip oúiliiín Oaonnaécac 

a puinniom na bpionngsniom o'Ponn pinn o'réaonoccao 
oo Guineap can cpiuca tT an Cnonnlaoió baodcuippl. 


LI 


Ip cumaoin 6pda ap Fóola Néill ip Cuine 
an comsfol coippe 1 bpóin an Céicinms 
pilide peoióce o'pósain Séatpa o1 
poo cup sgoil? cSeoin a Poppa PEI an pluic. 
* Two grand informers with their lines hanging from aloft fishing for 


farthings, gur? mo beannacc don ci oo Culn ann 34200 (A, M, P). 


xix, 1. 1 pongc-pip, 1.4; ponse pip, ponncpip, m, G; ponncpaorp, M, 
P. 1. 4 ponnnaoi, L; plonnnao, G, M, P, m. a ngléinpine, G, m. 


i, 1. 2 crap, MM Ps onlin, M, Ps ovmibeaoin, G, I, am: 1.3 nia bie, 
M, P; abp., G, L,m. 1. 4 Buiseacuipe, L; baodempm, G, m; beacuipm, 
AM. EE. i, 1. 1 .6n6s4a, M, P: onóa, G, lm. 1. 2 Gomeíol, ib, MM. 


há 
eames 


1! Several informers were called Murphy. The one referred to here seems to 
be Owen Murphy, who returned in the latter half of 1680 from London with 
authority from the Government to search for and carry over witnesses to give 
evidence of the Plot against the Primate. He went as far as the County of 
Tipperary, and having picked up about a dozen witnesses, among whom were 
Downy and Henry O’Neale, le sailed from Dublin for London, 9th January, 
1680/1. He seems to have returned afterwards to Ireland to give evidence at this 
trial. 

* Downy was one of the informers who accompanied Owen Murphy to London, 
9th January, 1680/1, and, like him, he returned thence to ply his infamous trade 
in Ireland, where both of them seem to have met the fate they deserved. 
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XLIX 


Thus were rebutted the thrusts of the criminal crouchers’ array 

On the bright gleaming breastplate of light that preserveth him free 
from all sin, 

Sweeter than music of pipe to my ear was that elequent speech 

By which Murphy! and Downy*? were sentenced as captives to 


punishment base. 


i 

Dear is the chivalrous blood of that generous true Irish Gall,’ 

Whose vigour begot us this pair so benevolent, kindly, and 
meek, 

Urged by the bright deeds they did, when desirous of brightening 
our lot, 

I have sent through the breadth of the land‘ this sombre-hued poem 
of thanks. 


LI 


A golden favour unto Fódla,” land of royal Niall" and Core,’ 

Is this pair of upright pledges, springing from the Keating 
clan— 

Geoffrey, who announced aloud her mouldy poets unto her, 

And John, whose prudence rendered strengthless all the sinews of the 
Plot. 


* Two grand informers with their lines hanging from aloft fishing for farthings. 
Mv blessing to the man that put them there (A, M, P). 


Downy is perhaps the same person who is called Mortagh Downing in some 
documents. 

3 The ancestor of the Hiberno-Norman family of Keating. The earliest person 
of this name in Ireland was Halis Keating, one of the subscribing witnesses in 
the charter granted by Hervey de Montmorency, Lord ce Marisco, to the Cistercian 
monks of Dunbrody Abbey, Co. Wexford, in the year 1179. Halis Keating held 
the lands of Baldwinstown in that county. 

4 From Limerick to Dublin. Justice Keating's town-house wasin St. Michan’s 
parish, Dublin, and his country-house at Lissenhall, near Swords (Journal of the 
Cork H. and A. Society, 1901, p. 145). 

5 Vide Part 1, p. 45, n.5. 

9 Vide Part tr, p; b7, n?, and p. 198, n.ó. 

7 Vide Part 1, p. 120, n.!. 
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LII 
A5 ro im dims an SUPERSCRIPTION a. an opurmpenibinn 


Op ionann me 1 n-acpaing pan ainneap san Gpbpomn 6ip 
ionnap na haipce do tains don iúoaióeac óil 

an licippe a teaécaine cabain 50 n-umbluiseacs mhóin 

1 bpuipm san saipbe 1 nalacaib an áiúipeíp eóin. 


LEITER TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE KEATING: 


Hereafter® follows a true Copy of the Letter wherein the said 
Irish Poem was Inclosed and sent to Dublin by the Limerick Post, 
May 1682 (L). 

Hereafter followeth a Poem and Letter of Thanks given by the 
Author hereof to Jno. Keating Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland after his Gaol Delivery of the Gentlemen Impeached 
and arraigned in Munster upon account of the pretended Popish Plot, 
sent by the Limerick Post May 16th 1682 (G). 


My Lorp, 

The Author of the Inclosed Poem is a man not concerned at 
all in the Weighty affairs of this World, yet see’th and can smile or 
frown on things as well as any other fool. He is a great Lover and 
admirer of honest men and as great a hater of the adverse party. 
He holdeth his abode in the proximity of a quiet company, the Dead, 
being banished the society of the living, for want of means to rent as 
much as a house and Garden amongst them. He lives like a sexton 
without salary in the Corner of a Churchyard in a Cottage (thanks be 
to God) as well contented with his stock, which is only a little Dog, 
a Cat and a Cock, as the Prince of Parma with all his Principalities. 
He knoweth Ingratitude to be a vice beyond Compare, and therefore 
endeavoureth to know where Thanks ought to be paid and accordingly 
to retain a sense. His earnest desire to learn and acquire that 
knowledge caused him Perfunctoriously to peruse and consider a 
famous Work formerly undertaken and firmly finished by a venerable 
and most rev’. person of the Name, to wit, Doctor Jerome Keating in 


1 Cf. the parable of the importunate widow and the unjust judge, Luc. xviii. 
2-6. 
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LII 
THE SUPERSCRIPTION 


Since my worth is as weak as that woman’s,’ who, having no lapful 
of gold, 

Presented the bibulous Jew” with a simple petition® instead, 

This letter, O messenger, place with respect and humility great, 

Without any uncouthness of form, in the hands of the high-minded 
judge. 


LETTER TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE KEATING 


defence and Vindication of his Native Soyl against the partial Writers 
that offered to calumniate and vilifie both the Soyl and the Seed, and 
with their envious aspersions to offuscate their Grandeur. 

It caused him also attentively to observe your Lordships Judicious 
Inspection made into a prodigious filthy fogg, which lately hung 
over and threatened to pestifie* the same, and how by virtue of 
your gracious King’s Authority, with your Justice, prudence, and 
Eloquence you penetrated the Obscurity and denodated’ the snarely 
intrigues of that monstrous knotty cloud and its Venomous Intrails 
expos’d to publique view to the Shame and confusion of the Devil 
and his Disciples,? Glory of God, Honour and renown of your King, 
unspeakable comfort of your oppressed Countrymen, and finally to 
your own unquenchable Splendour and Credit for ever. These, 
my Lord, two” never to be forgotten grand obligations induced him on 
May day, he being not troubled with the resort of Tenants receiving 
or paying rents, Branding’ of Bullocks, cutting of Colts, Shearing of 
Sheep or any other affairs’ of that kind to allow himself sufficient 


2 The unjust judge is here represented as having been accustomed to delay 
justice in hopes of extorting money from plaintiffs, by which means he was 
enabled to live prodigally. 

3 So Mr. Standish O'Grady translates in his Catalogue of Irish Mss. in the 
British Museum. 

4 This letter follows the poem in L, but precedes it in G, M, P. 

5 M and P begin simply with ‘ My Lord’. 


@ testifie, G. + inodated, G. ¢ Knavery. 4 Deciples, G. 
© Omitted, G. J Breeding, G; marking, M, P. 9 Affayer, M, P. 
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hours to compose the Inclosed Lines which he humbly offers to your 
Lordship’s view, not“ as payment, a thing impossible, but as an 
acknowledgement of being still in debt.” He intends it, my Lord, as 
a compendious memorandum to posterity of the above obligations 
imposed on this poor Nation by the noble family of the Keatings in 
the Honourable and most Venerable persons of Jerome and John, the 
which have Ingraven in tables of Gold brass or Marble, to Eternize 
their Fame to suceceding ages, and if they be well resented (tho’ not 
worthy your Lordship’s While) the Author attains to his end, will 
think himself happy and his Weak Endeavours well bestowed, and 
if he were sure of so grateful a reception at your Lordship’s hands 
for his poor Lines as the Intention from which they proceed deserves, 
he would have subscribed his Name thereunto, the which if your 
Lordship will be pleas’d to enquire for may be found out, by Imparting 
these Lines to any of those Gentlemen who were lately tryed before 
your Honour at Munster, for there is no one of them, but will give 
a sure guess, who he is. He seals this with a bell wherewith he is 
wont to ring the Immaculate actions of Illustrious Heroes, Whose 
names ought to remain Immortal. He beggeth your Lordships pardon 
for this bold attempt which is submissively offer’d in Immitation of 
the poor Woman’s Mite contributed to the Corbon, by, 
My Lord, 
Your honour’s most Grateful and 
most humble unknown 
Dated 5th May, 1682. Servant. 


This* Letter being well 
resented by my Lord he 
admitted the author to 
sign his name to it in 
March 1684. 
Signed by Permission David Bruadar. 


a now, G. b man Mi. 


* Instead of this clause M and P have: ‘‘ Until Inquired for in March 1683 
and then found to be David Bruoder,”’ 

P adds “ Faithfully transcribed from the original writing by Pierce Mansfield, 
3 Feb. 1814”? ; but this‘ original writing’ was Eoghan Ó Caoimh’s copy in 23 M 
28, R.I.A. 


| END OF PART 1. 


